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INTRODUCTION 

HISTORY OF DISCOVERY OF WESTERN AFRICA 

Heeodotus tells us* that the earliest voyage for 
ci^loring Africa was made by an African, PharacA 
Necho, King of Egypt (b.c 600). Necho was the 
most illustrious and enterpdsii^ of the kings of 
Egypt who Eumed at ascertaining the exact form and 
tennination of Africa, He proceeded through the 
Red Sea, thence by way of the Indian Ocean, and, 
after completing a circuit of the southern prmnon- 
tory, he passed the famous " Pillars of Hercules " — 
die Strait of Gibraltar — and returned to Egypt by 
the Mediterranean. This voyage was accomplished 
in three years, and the crew reported that in their 
course they observed the sun to their right at certain 
points of their journey. 

Another, but the most memorable voyage, was 
that by another African, Hanno of Carthage 
(b.c 450). He fitted out an armament of sixty 
Uige ^ps, in which sailed some 30,ocx) persons 
of both sexes, including the crews, with the object 
of planting a colony on the African coast From 
the phenomena that .^ipeared to them, they seemed 
to have gone mudi further than Necho had done. 
They reached the "Pillais of Hercules," at a dis- 
tance of two days from which they founded the dty 

• MOtommt, Bk. tv., 43-43. 
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4 ' ttlE iLiSE OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

of Thymiaterium. A further voyage of two days 
brought them to Cape Solocis, a promontory of 
Libya. Here they erected a temple to Neptune, 
the sea god. They then left it, and sailed round a 
bay thickly bordered with plantations of reeds, 
where numerous elephants and other wild beasts 
were feeding. Many days after they had passed 
this bay they came to a gulf in which several 
large islands were situate. Here, by day, profound 
silence prevailed, and, by night, there appeared a 
blaze of fire, with tumultuous shouts and uproars 
and bellowing, accompanied with simultaneous 
sounds of cymbals and trumpets and other instru- 
ments. There was no stand-still here for the 
Carthaginians ; they hastened away to another 
region, which proved not less abounding in "the 
marvellous." Here the land appeared all on fire, 
torrents of flame rushed to the sea,* and if they 
wished to land, the soil was too hot to allow them 
to tread. There was one particular object that at- 
tracted their attention — one that, by night, appeared 
a great fire mingling with the stars ; but, by day, a 



* " This u explained by the ciubm of the natives of the West 
Coast of Africa to bum up the rich v^fetaticm which had been 
cleared up in prepariag the soil for cultivation of rice and other 
articles of food. At this time of the year columns of smoke nuy be 
seen rising all round the horizon, and at night a fiery tinge is com* 
municated to the douds. . . . When a traveller sees 'torrents of 
flames rushing towards him' he can only hopt to escape by making 
another fire, and ftdlowing its progress until he secures a place for 
retreat 

" It was probably towaids the CDodusioo of the dry season when 
Hanno readied the bounds of his navigation, as he takes notice in bit 
Ptr^ltu of this cnstoDi of burning the grounds, the novel appearance 
of which created in faim and his companions no small alarm.' 

WnmRBOTTOH. 
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mountain of stupendous height, to which they gave 
. the name " Chariot of the Gods " (Qtmn 'Oxifta). 

A voyage of three days from the " Chariot of the 
Gods " brought them to another bay with an island. 
Here a new phenomenon greeted dieir eyes. The 
inhabitants, human-like in form, were covered 
from head to foot with sha^^^ hair — the ourang- 
outang — to which they gave the name Gorilia, a 
word of African origin. Three females of these 
monsters were chased and caught, and their skins 
carried to Carthage as presents to Hanno. 

Various have been the theories that duster 
about this voyage, both as regards the phenomena 
that attended it and its terminus. Most of the 
phenomena have, however, been found by modern 
travellers to correspond with Hanno's description, 
although there is still a divergence of opinion as 
regards the terminus, some holding it to have been 
Morocco, others the mouth of the Gambia ; Major 
Rennell believes that Hanno passed Sierra Leone, 
and that the Bay of Gorillae was the Sherbro Island, 
which would harmonise exactly with the description 
of coast-line passed on that memorable voyage. 

Another voyage of some importance was that of 
Eudoxus of Cyzicus, B.c. 130, but the accounts 
carry with them very little marks of genuineness, 
and savour somewhat of the apochryphal. 

The invention of the mariner's compass, in 
1302, by Flavio Gioia, a citizen of Amalfi, in 
the kii^dom of Naples, gave a fresh and re- 
newed impulse to the enterprise of navigation. 
The Spaniards ventured, and disoivered the 
Canaries or the " Fortunate Islands "; and later on, 
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6 THfi RISE OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

in the middle of the fourteenth century, these 
islands became a resort for pirates in quest 
of slaves. By virtue of his Papal Bull, Pope 
Clonent VI. erected them into a kingdom. The 
Portuguese, in 141 2, inspired with the spirit 
of navigation, advanced 160 miles from Cape 
Non to Cape Bojador, and to Cape " No 
Further." After several unsuccessful attempts they 
discovered Porto Santo, an island of the Madeiras ; 
in 1418 and 1419 Madeira itself was reached, and 
in 1420 Prince Henry of POTtugal settled a colony 
there, and sup[^ied the colonists with plants and 
catde and poultry, and suckers of the Cyprian vine 
and of Sidlian sugar-cane, for the production of 
which these islands have since become famous. 

Antonio Gonzalez Baldeza, in about 1435, pene- 
trated about two degrees further than Cape Bojador, 
and earned home a valuable cargo of seal skins. 
He repeated this voyage in 1442, and this time 
returned with ten natives of Western Africa as 
slaves and some gold-dust 

In 1443, Nunez Tristam passed Cape Blanco 
and discovered the Island of Argium and Kakande, 
called after him Jiu> de Nimez, and in 1446 Diniz 
Fernandez discovered Cape Verde, and in 1447, 
Lancelot entered Senegal. 

The Cape Verde Islands and the Azores or 
Western Islands were discovered in 1449. Sierra 
Leone was reached in 1463 and a settlement formed 
there by the Portuguese, and the Gold Coast in 
1471. 

In 1484, a fleet fitted out by John II. of Portugal 
discovered the kingdoms of the Congo and Benin 
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INTRODUCTION 7 

and advanced 1,500 miles bey(Hid that line, and 
forts were built on the Guinea coast, and in the 
year 1485 the Emperor assumed the title " Lord 
of Guinea " in consequence of these discoveries. 

In 14S7, Bartholomew Diaz, under the patronage 
of John II., scoured the western coast, and came 
in sight for the first time of " Cabo des totos tor- 
mentos," Cape of Storms, on account of the gales 
that overtook him there; but the name was soon 
changed by John II. to "Cabo du Buonne Esper- 
anse" — C^>e of Good Hope — from the good 
prospects it afforded for opening a maritime path 
to India. 

Columbus, in his course in quest of a westerly 
route to the East Indies, was interrupted by the 
islands of America ; but Vasco da Gama was first to 
set foot on the shores of Southern Africa, having 
doubled the Cape in 1497. This completes roughly 
Portuguese discoveries on the West Coast of 
Africa. 

There appears no reason for the supine tndiflTer- 
ence of other European nations, especially the 
English and French, to discoveries in Western 
Africa, except the Papal Bull of 1442 and the title 
"Lord of Guinea" assumed by King John II., 
by which the Portuguese monarch claimed the 
monopoly of trading on the coast for Portuguese 
merchants. However, (i) in 1481 John Tintam 
and William Fabian are said to have been 
employed in equipping a fleet for the coast 
of Guinea at the command of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, but the enterprise met with a 
check from His Majesty " Lord of Guinea," who 
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8 THE RISE OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

immediately requested King Edward IV. to give 
an order that throughout the British dominions no 
man should "arm or set forth ships to Guinea," and 
that His Majesty should "dissolve a certain fleet" 
equipped for that purpose. But this check was not 
allowed to last long. 

(2) In 1551 and 1552, a Captain Windham made 
two successful voyages to the coast of Barbary, 
notwithstanding imminent threats by Portuguese 
merchants. In 1553 he set out on a third expedi- 
tion, which landed him in Guinea. 

(3) In 1554, John Lok made a voyage to Guinea, 
and appears to have reached Rio Sestos and, 
uUimatdy, the Gold Coast, from which latter place 
he carried home 400 pounds weight of gold, 36 
butts of Guinea pepper, and 250 elephant tusks. 

(4) Apart from the expeditions of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, in 1 555 and 1 556 William Towerson 
made two voyages to the Guinea coast, and had 
commercial intercourse with the Fantis at El' Mina, 
when he was attacked by the Portuguese, but 
ultimately escaped. In other respects he was 
unsuccessful in this enterprise. 

(5) The next enterprise in this direction by an 
Englishman was in connection with the nefarious 
slave traffic, when the brigand, Captain John 
Hawkins, in 1563 led an inglorious expedition into 
West Africa for the purpose of capturing the 
Natives and selling them in the West Indies as 
slaves. 
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HISTORY OF AFRICAN SLAVERY 



The inability of the aborigines of America to bear 
the burdens imposed upon them by their European 
masters in the American plantations gave occasion 
for resort to be had to Africa for a supply of 
labourers in the shape of slaves : hence African slave 
traffic The slave trade, however, only assumed a 
regular form in the sixteenth century. In 1503 a 
few slaves were sent from the Portuguese settle- 
ments in Africa to Spanish colonies in America, and 
in 151 1 Ferdinand V. of Spain permitted slaves to 
be carried in great numbers; and soon afterwards, at 
the instance of Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapha, in 
the interest of the native Indians of America, it was 
proposed to Cardinal Ximenes to establish a regular 
system of Negro importation into Hispaniola to 
relieve the native Indians. But the Cardinal pooh- 
poohed the idea and disregarded the proposal, on 
the ground that it was inconsistent with humani- 
tarian principles to relieve the inhabitants of one 
country at the expense of those of another. 

The assumption of the crown of Spain by 
Charles V. introduced a new order of things. 
Representations were made to him of the threatened 
extinction of the Indians on the several Spanish 
islands and of the superior hardihood of the Negroes 
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of Africa ; and on the plea "Porgiu era mas utilel 
trabajo de un N^ro qu4 de gitariro Indios" (because 
the work of one Negro was more than equal to that 
of four Indians), he was prevailed upon to allow 
a further importation of Negroes into Spanish 
colonies. 

In 1517 the Emperor Charles, by a patent to his 
Flemish favourites, granted them the monopoly of 
an annual importation of 4,000 Africans to work in 
the mines and plantations in Cuba, Jamaica, His- 
paniola, and Porto Rico ; and thus Africans were 
preferred and went into slavoy on account of their 
docility and hardihood. 

The discovery of the Island of Magaritia by 
Coltmibus in 1498 afforded another inducement for 
procuring the hardy Negroes from Guinea to dive 
to the bottom of the seas in search of pearls, in 
accordance with the injudicious proposal of Las 
Casas which was put into effect by the Emperor 
Charles V. - Both of them, however, lived to 
r^ret their folly : Las Casas in having made an 
inhuman suggestion in the cause of humanity, and 
Charles in having adopted that suggestion ; he, 
however, granted a patent for the importation into 
Europe of Negroes as slaves. Thus much for 
Spanish African slavery. 

British African slavery has the ignominy of dating 
itself from Captain John Hawkins in 1562, in the 
same manner as entire African slavery dates itself 
from Gonzalez Baldeza in 1435. At the death of 
Prince Henry of Portii^al in 1580, Portugal was 
taken possession of by Spain, and all Portuguese 
possessions in Asia, Africa, and America fell into 
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Spanish hands. But the Emperor Philip II. who 
controlled Spanish affairs was too much engrossed 
to give attention to colonial matters. England, 
France, and Holland, therefore, took possession (^ 
all Portuguese possessions in Africa. 

A patent was granted in 1588 by Queen Eliza- 
beth to certain merchants to trade in Senegal and 
on the Gambia. The Declaration of Rights of 
1688 annulled the monopoly previously enjoyed by 
the Royal African Company ; and a broad highway 
was thereby opened to British commerce in Africa, 
and various ^reements were entered into by 
British companies to supply Negroes to the West 
Indies. The Gambia was again revisited, and 
Captain Stibbs was commissioned by the Earl of 
Chandos, as Director of the Royal African Com- 
pany, to lead an expedition into the heart of the 
Gambia. He scoured the falls of the Barraconda, 
and, after much difficulty, returned just as he was 
within a short distance off Tenda. 

In 1617, the Dutch purchased the Island of 
Gori, evidendy from the Portuguese, and also 
became possessed of El' Mine, and made it their 
capital In 161 8, King James I. granted a patent 
to a "Company of merchants in L<mdon adventuring 
in the Golden Trade." This Company entrusted its 
concerns to George Thompson, a Barbary merchant, 
who ascended the Gambia as far as Tenda, which 
had not been previously reached by any European. 
In 1626 a company of French merchants at Rouen 
participated in the West African trade and made 
Sen^;al their head-quarters. Another diartered 
company was formed in England in 1631, composed 
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13 THE RISE OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

of Sir B. Young, Sir K. Digby and others. 
This company was said to have been connected 
with the slave trade and supplied slaves to the 
West Indian colonies. This was during the reign 
of Charles I. Under Charles H., in 1662, "The 
Company of Royal Adventurers " of England 
trading to Africa was favoured with a patent It 
was so called from the fact of King James II. 
having an interest in it Its main object was 
to protect British trade from Dutch a^fressions, 
as the Dutch had threatened to monopolise the 
entire African trade, having ousted the Portuguese 
from their forts on the Gold Coast, and were 
seriously damaging British ships and forts. War 
was, in consequence, declared against Holland, 
and as resources had failed the "Royal Adven- 
turers," they surrendered their charter, and were 
succeeded, in 1672, by the Royal African Company 
of England, which succeeded in restoring British 
interests on the coast, enlai^ed Cape Coast Castle, 
built a fort at Akra, one at Dtxcove, a third at 
Wineba, one at Sekondi, and a fifth at Anamabo. 
The forts and buildings on Bance Island on the 
Sierra Leone River were among the possessions of 
this Company. The Company likewise purchased 
Fredericksborg from the Danes. 

M. Brue, agent-general of the French Company 
at Senegal, embarked on an expedition to the King 
of the Fulas, some 400 miles from Senegal ; he 
reached Fort Ghiorel, passed it and pushed forward 
to Gumei, the terminus of the expedition, and then 
returned to St Louis. In 1698, M. Brue embarked 
on another expedition, whose terminus was Gallam, 
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HISTORY OF AFRICAN SLAVERY 13 

and passed the following places : Dramanet, where 
he erected Fort St Joseph, and Felu ; and, failing 
to cross the cataracts of Felu, he returned to 
head-quarters. 

In 1 730, the Duke of Chandos, as Director of the 
Royal African Company, was determined upon 
retrieving the aSairs of that Company, which were 
tlien on the decline. Three years later. Captain 
Stibbs started on a second expedition in this 
service, and on the 7th October, 1723, he arrived 
at St James* Island, thirty miles from the Atlantic, 
where already was an English fort by that name 
and a factory. Here he found that a Mr. Glyn, 
the Governor, had been dead six months previous, 
and his successor, a Mr. Willy, was too indisposed 
to be interested in the expedition. A few days 
after^ Mr. Willy died, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Orfeur, who manifested every interest tn the expe- 
dition, and furnished Stibbs with a crew of forty-nine 
persons, consisting of nineteen Europeans and thirty 
Nadves. They were accompanied by a balafeu, or 
native minstrd, to cheer up the expeditionary party. 
Stibbs succeeded, but only after much difficulty, and 
got to about sixty miles above the Barraconda, 
which had hitherto been deemed the boundary of 
the universe. 
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THE RISE OF 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

CHAPTER I. 

DISCOVERY AND DESCRIPTION OF SIERRA LEONE 

Sierra Leone, or more correctly, the peninsula of 
Sierra Leone, is built on a river of that name, and 
was known to the ancient gec^raphers as the River 
Mitomba or Bitomba, Tagrin, He^eri Comu, and 
the Kingdom of Bure. It was discovered by the 
Portuguese navigator, Pedro di Cintra, in 1463, and 
his countrymen were the first European people to 
form a settlement there. It is situate at about 
8 degrees 30 minutes N. latitude and 13} degrees 
W. longitude, and was first known to Englishmen 
in 1 562, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
Sir John Hawkins, the renowned pirate and free- 
booter, on one of his filibustering expeditions, landed 
there, making free use of fire and sword, and, after 
indulging in every act of atrocity with which his 
nature was peculiarly endowed, captured 300 of 
the Nsuives and stowed them away to the West 
Indies, where he sold them as slaves. 
IS 
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The name Sierra Leone seems to have been 
derived from the Latin, through the Spanish or 
Portuguese " serra," a saw, and " liona," or " leda," 
a lion, and would therefore mean a lion with jagged 
mane, or a recumbent lion. 

Various have been the interpretations g^ven ; 
some, like Barbot,* hold that the place so called 
once abounded in lions. Cadamosta, in his relation 
of the voyage of Pedro di Cintra, derives it from 
the sound of thunder-peals which are heard about 
the range of the Sierra Leone mountains. Harduin, 
in his notes upon Pliny,f derives it from the noise 
of the surfs beating on the shores, the sound of 
which resembles the roar of lions. 

But continued residence in this locality reveals 
the facts : — 

I. That there is no trace, as yet discovered, of 
this monarch beast having once been resident on 
these mountains. There are traces of the elephant, 
the ourang, the tiger, the boar, and various other 
wild beasts on the Sugar Loaf and Horton Moun- 
tains, but not of the lion. 

3. That thunder-peals are heard eastward, west* 
ward, northward, and southward, but not in such a 
manner as to warrant the belief that they originate 
behind the range of these mountains. 

3. That surfs do not beat, whenever they beat at 
all, with the vehemence of the roar of lions in the 
deep recesses of the Bay, or rather the Gulf of 



* DttcripHoK 0/ the Gmnea Coast. 

t Hesperium Comu hodie de Cap de Sierra Leona facta a Lusi- 
tanii nomine quod maris fremitm leonz mgittun referre quod admodo 
^deatur. 
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Sierra Leone, which is formed by the embracing 
arms of Cape Ledo or Tagrin and the foreshore 
in the rear of Leopards' Island. 

It is, therefore, more consonant with the facts of 
actual experience to interpret the name as having 
been given to it from the appearance which the 
chain of mountains presents at some distance from 
the harbour as one approaches the shore. \ 

Free Town, the capital of Sierra- Leone, was so \ 
called from the principle of the formation of the 
Colony, which was to establish a free setdement, to 
be made on the Grain Coast of Africa, for the 
happy settlement of blacks and people of colour 
who wished to migrate to the new Colony of Sierra 
Leone. This appears in the Temporary Regulations 
drawn up by Mr. Granville Sharp, and approved 
by the English Government in 1 787. The principle 
is thus stated : — " As soon as a slave sets his foot 
within the bounds of the new settlement he shall be 
deemed a free man, and be entiUed equally with 
the rest of the inhabitants to the protection of the , 
laws and to all the natural rights of humanity." / 

The idea of establishing Sierra Leone as a free 
negro settlement was first suggested by Dr. Smeath- 
man to Dr. Knowles in a series of letters dated 1 783.* 
Dr. Smeathman had been resident for several years 
on the Plantain Islands in Sierra Leone, the Natives 
of which place delighted to call him "Fly-catcher." 
In August of the same year, Mr. Sharp in his 
private memorandum sketched an oudine of a 
plan for a settlement on the coast of Africa which 
"will deserve all encouragement if the Setders 

* Wadstrom's Essays on the Colonisation of IVtst Africa, ch. xi. p. 3. 
C 
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are absolutely prohibited from holding any kind of 
property in the persons of men as slaves, and from 
selling either man, woman, or child." 

ABORIGINES OF SIERRA LEONE 

The ancient inhabitants of the peninsula are sup- 
posed to have been the Old Capez. But about the 
year 1505 of the Christian Era, the Cumba Manes, 
or Temnez, now Temnes, came down from a very far 
country inland, fell upon the peaceful inhabitants — 
the Capez — who were deemed the most polite nation 
of all Guinea, killed some and captured others and 
sold them to the Portuguese, who had just then 
arrived in the peninsula. Of the rest, many gave 
themselves up to voluntary slavery in order to 
escape the rough handling of the Temnes ; but 
a great many remained, and there were often 
serious reprisals between them and the Temnes 
until, by frequent intercourse with the Portuguese, 
the Temnes became somewhat civilised and their 
natural ferocity considerably subdued, but they 
still aimed at supremacy, and dispossessed the 
Capez, and soon became owners of the country by 
force of arms. 

GOVERNMENT 

Both these people were subject to the King of 
Quoja, or Quoia, but they had each a chief of their 
own who administered justice. 

FORMATION OF SETTLEMENT 

The causes that led to the formation of the Sierra 
Leone Settlement were : — 

I, The number of Negroes that had joined the 
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British Army, having proved loyal to England 
during the American War of Independence until its 
close in 1 783, was overwhelming, and they wanted a 
home. Some of them had been sent to the Bahamas 
and others to Nova Scotia and there set free. 
Many of those incorporated with the British soldiers 
were taken over to England, and, on being dis- 
banded, became objects of pity throughout the 
streets of London from want and destitution. 

2. The decision of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield 
in the case of James Somerset, May, 1773, and 
of Jonathan Strong, 1765, which had made it a 
living and active principle in the Legislature of 
the British Empire that "slaves cannot breathe in 
En^^nd," had turned out of the homes of their 
masters a great number of destitute and indigent 
Blacks, too numerous to satisfy with England's 
parochiai bounties and philanthropic institutions. 

BLACK POOR COMMITTEE. 

As a remedial agency, a number of kind-hearted 
Englishmen formed themselves into a " Gsmmittee 
for Relieving the Black Poor." In 1786 Mr. Sharp 
published his " Plan of a Settlement to be made 
near Sierra Leone on the Grain Coast of Africa ; 
intended more particularly for the Service and 
happy Establishment of Blacks and People of 
Colour to be supplied as free men under the direc- 
tion of the Committee for Relieving the Black Poor, 
and the Protection of the British Government" 
The Blacks of London having heard of the pro- 
posed settlement offered to go as pioneers of the 
new Colony. To the plan above mentioned the 
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Committee of the Black Poor attached a handbill 
inviting all Blacks who wished to migrate to the 
Settlement to apply to Dr. Smeathman, a fellow- 
philanthropist of Mr. Sharp's, and to whom the 
formation of the Settlement had been entrusted. 

Captain Thompson, r.n., w£is selected to pioneer 
the new Settlers to their new home, and on arrival 
selected a tract of mountainous country, called the 
Peninsula of Sierra Leone, as the site of the new 
settlement, which he purchased of the Native chiefs 
for the service of His Britannic Majesty. 

The commencement of the settlement was very 
inauspicious, as general unhealthiness set in, due 
partly to long detention in the Channel, partly to 
sea-sickness a^ravated by excessive indulgence in 
alcoholic stimulants, as the Whites who had em- 
barked with them were chiefly men and women of 
an abandoned character. The season of the year 
also at which they landed assisted to aggravate the 
situation ; and in a short time after, their number 
had been reduced almost to utter annihilation. 

FOUNDATION OF NEW TOWNSHIP 

There was, however, a number of them suffi- 
cientiy strong to lay out the site of the Colony. 
Three hundred and sixty-four lots of an acre each 
were marked, and streets laid out on the southern 
side of the river, and lots were distributed on the 
I2th of June, 1787. 

NEWS OF THE COLONY REACHED MR. GRANVILLE SHARP 

News of the misfortunes and gradual progress 
of the infant Colony had reached their patron, 
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Mr. Sharp, and in October he wrote his brother, 
Dr. Sharp, as follows : " I have heard but melancholy 
accounts of my poor, ill-thriven, swarthy daughter, 
the unfortunate Colony of Sierra Leone. They have, 
however, purchased twenty miles square of the 
finest and most beautiful country, they all allow, 
that was ever seen. The hills are not steeper than 
Shooter's Hill, and 6ne streams of fresh water run 
down the hill on either side of the new township ; 
and in front is a noble bay where the river is about 
three leagues wide. The woods and groves are 
beautiful beyond description, and the soil very fine, 
so that a little management may with God's blessing 
still produce a thriving settlement" 

MISFORTUNES OF THE COLONISTS 

The misfortunes of the setders increased, after 
this, by the death of their principal guides and 
the desertion of many of the settlers. Among the 
former class were Mr. Irwin, Agent Conductor, who 
died on 12th July; Mr. Richards, the Gardener; 
and Mr. Gessau, the Town-Major. 

The Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Fraser, had to retire 
on account of continued ill-health, after a year's stay 
in the Colony, so that the people were left desper- 
ately alone ; hence the degradation to which they 
were falling, had not the never-tiring vigilance and 
inexhaustible liberality of Mr. Sharp, to rescue the 
Colony from imminent collapse, sent the brig Myro, 
at his private expense, laden principally with pro- 
visions and necessaries. Thirty-nine passengers, 
white and black, sailed in that vessel, among whom 
were Mr. Irwin, son of the late Agent Conductor, 
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and Messrs. Peale and Lacitus, surgeons of extensive 
abilities. This reinforcement brought timely relief 
to Sierra Leone and rescued it from utter ruin. 

DISPERSION OF THE SETTLERS 

It had happened that a Captain Savage, of 
H.M. ship Pomona, had burnt down King Jimi's 
Town when on a cruise along the coast 

As Paramount Chief of ro-Marong, Bure, or 
Timna, King Jimi summoned a formal Council of 
his headmen in his BarS, or Court House, when 
the Council resolved that the new settlement should 
be plundered in revenge for the injury done him 
by Captain Savage. 

Accordingly, a three days' notice to quit was 
given the settlers on honourable terms, when they 
endeavoured to collect as much as they could of 
their property and to escape in various directions. 
This happened in November, 1789. They sub- 
sequently collected themselves together at Bob's 
Island, and had dispersed before the chiefs carried 
out to the very letter the promise of their threats. 

THE ST. George's bav company 

It was just about this time that a number of 
gentlemen in England, anxious to promote the 
civilisation of Africa and to collect the remnant 
of the dispersed Settlers, associated themselves 
under the name of the St George's Bay Com- 
pany. Their object was to open and establish a 
trade in the natural productions of Africa to the 
Free Settlement in St. George's Harbour. They 
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therefore assumed the title of St. George's Bay 
Company, which Company was subsequently in- 
corporated into the Sierra Leone Company ; 
ostensively a trading corporation, but really a 
benevolent institution "united for the purpose of 
carrying forward the benevolent designs of its 
founder," Mr. Granville Sharp ; and His Majesty's 
Government was approached, praying for the grant 
of a charter of incorporation. 

MR. FAIXX)NBRIDGE AND GRANVILLE TOWN, I79O-I 

Meanwhile the Company's Agent, Mr. Falcon- 
bridge, was sent out to the spot, and commissioned 
to examine and report on the state of the Colony, 
and to take precautionary measures for the relief of 
the Settlers, pending the grant of the Royal Charter. 

Arriving about a year after the dispersion of the 
colonists, Mr. Falconbridge collected as many of 
them as he could find at Bance and Bob's Islands, 
and settled them down on the north-eastern side 
of Free Town (near the present Cline Town), to 
which the name GramnlU Towtt was given, after 
the name of their protector and benefactor. Here 
he left them, after some time, richly furnished with 
all necessaries and in a thriving condition ; " likely 
with very little labcnir to maintain themselves in the 
same manner as before their dispersion." Their 
number at this time was sixty-four in all. As coming 
under the subject of his mission, Mr. Falconbridge 
purchased again from King Nembana, King of 
Sierra Leone, and his subordinate chiefs, all the 
lands already purchased by Captain Thompson in 
1787, for goods valued at /^$o. 
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THE SIERRA LEONE COMPANY INCORPORATED 

In 1791 the St. George's Bay Company was in- 
corporated by an Act of Parliament under the title 
of "The Sierra Leone Company." Immediately 
after the incorporation, the Society proceeded to the 
election of officers and members ; and there figured 
in the list of Directors such names as William 
Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, Granville Sharp, 
and Mr. Thornton. To carry out their project, a 
capital of j^230,ooo was raised, and schemes for 
augmenting the number of Settlers in the Colony 
were formulating, when, by a fortuitous circum- 
stance, in the same year, 1791, a Negro, Thomas 
Peters by name, arrived in England from Nova 
Scotia, as a deputation from his countrymen then 
living there, who had been sent thither in 1783. 
Peters was sent on an embassy to the people of 
England to represent to them their situation. 
" My people have sent me to inform you, sirs," he 
said, "that the climate of Nova Scotia has been 
unfavourable to them. The grants of land, contrary 
to promise, have been withheld from them, and we 
cannot live any longer there. We wish to go to 
the new Settlement at Sierra Leone." 

LIEUTENANT JOHN CLARKSON, R.N. 

The Directors lost no time in availing themselves 
of this opportunity, and, having obtained the aid of 
the British Government, which promised to defray 
the transport expense of the free Blacks from Nova 
Scotia, engaged the services of Lieutenant John 
Clarkson, brother of the philanthropist, Mr, Thomas 
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Clarkson; he, on the 19th August, set sail for 
Nova Scotia. 

EMBARKATION OF SECOND BATCH OF SETTLERS, 1 792 

On reaching the island. Lieutenant John Clarkson 
found that not less than 1,196 persons, consisting of 
members of various families, were ready to leave 
for Sierra Leone, all of whom embarked in a fleet 
of sixteen ships under Lieutenant Clarkson's com- 
mand. 

Meanwhile, the Ditactors of the Sierra Leone 
Company, in anticipation of the dearth they con- 
ceived might follow from an abnormal dispropor- 
tion between demand and supply of foodstuff in 
the Colony, manned three ships deeply laden with 
provisions, the earliest of which arrived in the 
Colony in February, 1792, and the rest a few 
weeks in advance of the Nova Scotian fleet. 

ARRIVAL IN SIERRA LEONE 

The fleet arrived early on March i6th, 1792, but 
when they arrived, many of the colonists — sixty-five 
in number — had died on the voyage. 

Of the rest many were ill and sickly, too sickly 
to be able to clear up roads and lay the site of their 
future homes. General mortality, moreover, had 
set in, which reduced their number considerably, 
and deprived them of most of their leading and 
medical men. There was a handful of them, 
however, hale and hearty, who, with the active 
assistance of Lieutenant Clarkson, succeeded in 
settling the foundation of their new town, to which 
the name oiFree Town (improperly written Freetoztm) 
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was given in accordance with the instructions of 
the Directors. 

EARUEST OCCUPATION OF THE COLONISTS 

As it was the desire of the Sierra Leone 
Company that the colonists should labour at the 
soU on their own account, lands were divided 
amongst them, by families, at the very outset ; but 
most of them, being indisposed to agricultural 
pursuits, neglected the soil, subsisting only upon 
what little they could otherwise earn, and thus 
left their lands uncultivated. The Company itself 
established a plantation of its own for the purpose 
simply of supplying the Colony with seeds and 
plants, and teadiing the science and art of agri- 
culture. For this purpose the services of a qualified 
botanist, Mr. Afzelius, were secured for two years, 
and matters were progressing before the French 
invasion broke in upon them. 

COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS. 

Meanwhile, the Governor had despatched two of 
the Company's servants on an expedition to the 
interior, some 300 miles inland, who made Timbu, 
the capital of the industrious Foula nation, their 
destination. The object of this expedition was 
attained, and, as a result, a deputation of chiefs from 
the Futa District waited on the Governor to open 
up trade communications with the Colony as early 
as 1794. Timbu at that time numbered about 
8,000 inhabitants, and the people were described 
as being far more civilised than the people on 
the coast-line. There were regular Mohammedan 
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schools, and the children were taught to read and 
write Arabic. 

It was about this time that the Company estab- 
lished factories at the Rto Fongo, as being a great 
highway to Futa Jalo; but partly from insecurity 
of life and property, partly from diminished funds, 
partly from other causes, the commercial prospects 
of the Company became clouded and that station 
was abandoned. 

PROGRESS OF THE COLONV 

The progress of the Colony, in 1 794, before the 
French invasion, cannot be better described than in 
the words of an eye-witness — Mr. A. Afzelius — in a 
letter to Baron Silverhjelm, secretary to the Swedish 
Ambassador in London, dated May nth, 1794. 

" 1 thrive now much better at Sierra Leone than 
I did before. Indeed, not only myself but the 
whole Colony begins now to flourish under our 
sensible leaders. Its advancement, during my 
absence, is astonishing. We have now a r^^ulaj" 
town of at least 200 houses, some of them very 
decent, but, as yet, the streets are somewhat 
obstructed by the roots of trees. The land is 
cleared of wood for several miles around the town, 
and in many places cultivated, which has rendered 
the climate so salubrious that, at this moment, 
there is not one sick in the whole Colony, consisting 
of 1,400 persons, and the deaths during my absence 
did not amount to twenty. The fame of the Colony 
begins now to spread throughout Africa, and we 
had lately an embassy from the Fowerful Nation 
of the Foulas, whose king reigns over several 
millions of subjects and whose land flows with milk 
and honey." 
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CHAPTER II. 

A FRENCH INVASION 

But the colonists were just then entering upon new 
difficulties. Apart from those of famine and climate, 
a third enemy put in an appearance — a conflagration 
that broke out on board the Company's storeship — 
this reduced the ship to ashes. They had scarcely 
got over their murmurings when, in 1794, they 
were attacked by a French squadron. It was 
early on a September Sunday morning of that 
year when the booming of guns was mistaken 
for the signals for the long-expected Harpy, one 
of the Company's storeships ; but their hopes were 
soon turned into anxiety and self-resignation to a 
fate inevitable, as they beheld the French ships, 
one by one, entering the harbour by Cape King 
Tom, firing as they entered. Shell after shell fell 
to the ground and exploded. As soon as the 
colonists discovered the evil intent of the in- 
vaders, they betook themselves in the direction of 
Pa Demba's farm, and left the enemy to satisfy 
themselves with the destruction of the objects of 
their social improvements that had been to them 
an eyesore. What reparation the " envious ivy " 
has been compelled to make for this wanton de- 
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struction of a stru^ling plant is a matter, to me, 
strange and saddening. 

MR. AFZELIUS' ACCOUNT OF THE INVASION 

The written account of the botanist of the 
Company, Mr. Afzelius, gives a full description of 
this French outrage on the- Colony. In a letter, 
dated 15th November, 1794, addressed to the 
Swedish Ambassador in London, he writes : — 

"The English Colony of Sierra Leone had, like 
all other Colonies in the beginning, great difficulties 
to overcome. 

" But before the end of two years from its 
institution, order and industry had begun to show 
their effects in an increasing prosperity. . . . The 
fame of our Colony had spread, not only along 
the Western Coast of Africa, but also to parts far 
distant from the coast ; and we have had embassies 
from kings and princes several hundred miles 
distant, with the view of acquiring a better know- 
ledge of us, and of obtaining our friendship .... 

In short, we were externally respected and 
internally happy. But the French have been 
here, and have ruined us. They arrived on the 
28th September last, early in the morning, with a 
fleet consisting of one large ship, two frigates, two 
armed brigs, and one cutter, together with two 
large merchant ships taken by them at the Isles de 
Los, an English slave factory at the north of our 
Colony which they have also destroyed and burnt 

"So well had they concealed their nationality that 
we took them for English. They had English-built 
vessels, which were rigged in the English way. 
They showed the English flag and had weir sailors 
— at least those whom we saw — dressed like 
English. 
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" In short, we did not perceive our mistake until 
we observed them pointmg their guns. We had 
not strength sufficient to resist, and therefore our 
Governor gave orders that as soon as they should 
begin to 6re, the British flag should be struck and 
a nbg of truce hoisted. Accordingly, this was done, 
but still they continued firing, and did much damage 
within and without the town. They killed two 
people and wounded three or four. But as we did 
not understand the meaning of this proceeding, we 
asked them for an explanation, and they answered 
us that we should display the flag of liberty as a 
proof of our submission. 

"We assured them that it should already have 
been done if we had had any, which terminated the 
hostilities from the ship. 

"In the meantime most of the inhabitants had fled 
from the town, having taken with them as much of 
their property as they conveniently could, in such 
a hurry. I was with the Governor together with 
a number of others. But as soon as I was certain 
that they were enemies, I went towards my own 
house with a view to save as much as possible of my 
property and natural collections, but was received 
in such a manner that I could not venture to 
proceed. My house was situated near the shore 
and, unfortunately, just opposite the frigate which 
fired. I saw the balls passing through my house 
and heard them whizzing about my ears. I saw 
that I should lose all my property, but life was 
dearer to me and I hastened to the woods. 

" In the afternoon the enemy landed, finding the 
town almost destitute of people, but rich in pro- 
visions, clothing, and other stores. They b^an 
immediately to open the houses and to plunder, 
and what they did not want they destroyed, burnt, 
or threw into the water. They killed ail the cattle 
and animals they found in the fields, streets, yards, 
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or elsewhere, not sparing even asses, dogs, and 
cats. These proceedings they continued the whole 
succeeding week till they had entirely ruined our 
beautiful and prospering Colony. When I returned 
to the town I found my house converted into a 
melancholy guard-house. My principal property, 
such as money, clothes, my very vduable instru- 
ments, and most of my furniture, was either carried 
off or broken to pieces. According to bills and 
accounts which I have still left, this loss amounts to 
very near ^^300 sterling. The rest, of no value 
or use to the enemy, but on which I myself put a 
just and great value, I had the mortification to find 
so totally destroyed that the sight almost drew tears 
from my eyes. My neat and beautiful little garden I 
found entirely ruined, the trees cut down and the 
plants pulled up by the roots. My living animals 
and binis were partly eaten and partly thrown out 
of doors with their heads cut off. My library, and 
collection of animals, fruits, and flowers preserved 
in spirits of wine ; of birds, insects, shells, herb- 
ariums, fruits, and seeds, together with all my 
manuscripts, all were thrown down and spread over 
the whole floor, where they were all ruined with 
offals of victuals, treacle, rum, beer, and other 
things of the kind. ■ 

" At last I received leave of the Commodore to 
dear away this dirty mixture. I then had the floor 
swept, and collected what was not wholly spoiled in 
three bags, which now contain all the miserable 
remnants of my property, except the clothes on my 
back. When the enemy found nothing more worth 
plundering they set fire to the public buildings and 
all the houses belonging to the Europeans, and, 
consequently, to mine among the rest About 
twenty -four houses, great and small, were thus 
destroyed, and nine or ten houses of the colonists 
were ^so burnt by mistake." 
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The facts, as contained in the letter just quoted, 
are corroborated by the official report of the 
Governor and Council at Sierra Leone, which adds, 
further, that "the books of the Company were de- 
faced and burnt. In the accountant's office all was 
demolished in the search for money; the copying 
and printing presses were destroyed ; all the tele- 
scopes, barometers, thermometers, and an electric 
machine were also destroyed. The church was 
pillaged, the books torn, the pulpit and clock 
broken to pieces. A few days afterwards, the 
burning of all the buildings which had escaped 
the former fire commenced : the church, a range 
of shops, and everything belonging to the Company 
were destroyed. The storeship ffarpy, arriving 
from England on the 9th October, was chased and 
captured, and goods worth about ;^ 10,000 seized 
or destroyed, apart from official despatches and 
private letters and passengers' luggage." 

This pillaging and ransacking came to an end 
on the 13th October, when the French Com- 
modore set sail southward, after having sent on 
shore a supply of food which he calculated would 
last the European Settlers for three weeks, not- 
withstanding the Governor's solicitations for some- 
thing more. 

CONDUCT OF THE FRENCH 

The conduct of the French on this occasion calls 
for close scrutiny and criticism. The question that 
has first to be considered is whether and to what 
extent the French Government were responsible 
for this outrage upon our infant Colony. 
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The establishment of a settlement in Sierra 
Lecme was not a secret matter so far as the French 
Government was concerned. It had been made 
aware also of the objects with which the Settlement 
had been formed, and the National Assembly, 
through its accredited and principal members, had 
sent letters of congratulation to the Directors of the 
Sierra Leone Company in l^ndon, at the same time 
pledging itself that neither the Colony nor the Com- 
pany's ships, all of which were catalogued by the 
ships of the French navy, would suffer from the Re- 
publican arms. Even if we assume, for a moment, 
that the Girondists, who were the party in power 
when this ratification was made, bad been depc^ed, 
the Mountains would not brook the idea of being 
considered their opponents' inferiors in noble and 
generous sentiments. The pride of the French 
nation, as a people holding as their fundamental 
principle the dissemination of light and knowledge, 
would be meaningless in view of this outrage on 
a Colony farmed on the principles of humanity, 
unless some plausible reasons could be given for 
its occurrence. 

From a letter of Mr. Fandenheim to C, Grill, Esq., 
Swedish Consul-General in London, it appears 
that one Newell, for some grievance against the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, had persuaded the 
Commodore of the French squadron to make an 
attack on the Colony with the assurance of a lai^ 
booty. This was a temptation too strong for the 
Commodore to resist 

An account of the proceedings of the General 
Court of Proprietors of the Sierra Leone Company, 
o 
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held at the Paul's Head Tavern on 26th Fetwiiary, 
1795, discloses the fact that the attack upon Siena 
Leone was not made by the French Government, 
but by a company of privateers which probably saw 
no difference between the Colony and the English 
slave factories along the coast and at Bance Island. 
This account is also confirmed by the report that 
several slave merchants of Bordeaux and L'Orient 
had fitted out some brigs and cutters to run down 
the whole coast, with which they were much ac- 
quainted, in order to destroy the English factories, 
and, upon request to the French Convention, had 
obtained one two-decker, which they had equipped 
at their own expense. These accounts completely 
exonerate the French Government from this wanton 
attack or of complicity therein. 

I am compelled to adopt this as the only 
authentic account in preference to that which 
has so long gained currency with Sierra Leone 
historians, i.e. that the attack on Sierra Leone was 
made and authorised by the French Government 
Much, however, as one might be tempted to 
accuse the French Government of the act, such 
accusation would lack the authority of genuine 
records. 

During all .these calamities, it is related, the 
Colony received the assistance and sympathy of 
the Native chiefs. 

Upon news of these troubles reaching England, 
the Directors of the Company redoubled their efforts 
and immediately despatched two vessels laden with 
provisions and other necessaries to relieve the 
wants of the sacked Colony. Aided by these 
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reinforcements, the Colony was aUe once more 
to launch its bark on the sea and sail in the 
mid-ocean of prosperity. Its progress was so 
rapid that in 1797 the houses in Free Town 
numbered over 300, and the population amounted 
to 1, 20a 

The Government House was now erected on Fort 
Thornton and was mounted by six cannon pieces. 
For five years after the French invasion the people 
throve in apparent peace and quietness, and took 
advant^e of it in restoring their waste places, cul- 
tivating fruit trees and vegetables, and in rearing 
poultry and cattle; in short, they carried on freely 
all such industries as they once were accustomed to 
in the land of their pilgrimage. From the Report 
of the Committee of Trade appointed in 1798 to 
inquire into the commercial transactions of the 
Company, it is shown that the devastation of the 
Colony by the French in 1794 had tiie beneficial 
effect of forcing the Nova Scotians into cultivation 
of the soil for obtaining a livelihood and of leading 
some of them into habitual industry which, before 
the invasion, might have enabled them to subsist 
comfortaUy without assistance. 

DR. WINTERBOTTOM's DESCRIPTION OF FREE TOWN 
IN 1796. 

Dr. Winterbottom's description of Free Town 
as it was in 1796, just two years after the French 
invasion, is very interesting and may be given 
here. 

" Free Town is situated on the south side of the 
River 5ierraA.eone, about six miles from its mouth, 
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upon a piece of ground which rises abruptly from 
the water's edge to the height of at least fifty feet 
and then proceeds with a gentle and gradual ascent 
for about three-quarters of a mile, till it reaches the 
foot of a chain of mountains running nearly in an 
easterly south-east and westerly north-west direc- 
tion. The town is bounded on the north-west by 
St George's Bay, on the east by another small bay 
called Susan's Bay, and on the south are the 
mountains already mentioned. It extends about 
one-third of a miJe in length and nearly the same 
in breadth, and contains about seventy or eighty 
acres. 

"The number of houses amounted to between 
three and four hundred, and they are disposed in 
regular streets, of which nine run in a straight line 
towards the mountains in the north-west and south- 
east direction. These streets are intersected at 
right angles by three cross streets which run parallel 
to the ^ore. They are all eighty feet in breadth, 
except the parallel street nearest the water, which 
is double the breadth of the others. 

" Each house stands separate and has a small 
garden attached to it, forty-eight feet by seventy-six 
being the space allotted for each family to build 
upon. Before the town was destroyed by the 
French the principal buildings were placed in the 
widest street, which was terminated by the gover- 
nor's house situated upon a point of land at the 
north-western extremity of Free Town. AH these, 
however, together with every other building which 
had the appearance of superior neatness were un- 
feelingly devoted to the flames in October, 1794, by 
the French. The dwelling-houses of the Nova 
Scotian Settlers, which constituted the chief part 
of the town, consisted, during the first two years, 
almost entirely of thatched buildings, but since 
that period they have procured for themselves more 
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comfortable habitations. They at present consist 
chiefly of wooden buildings about thirty feet in 
length and fifteen in breadth, divided into rooms 
by partitions and raised two or three feet from the 
ground. 

"The floors, also, instead of being formed of 
earth, are now boarded, and the roofs of many of 
them are covered with shingles, or thin pieces 
of wood about six inches in breadth and three in 
lei^h, placed over each other like the tiles of a 
house. In general there are no chimneys in these 
houses, the nre for culinary purposes being made in 
the open air or in a detached building. The present 
residence of the Governor of Sierra Leone is a 
handsome wooden building of one story surrounded 
by a spacious piazza. 

" It is situated on a small round hill elevated 
about 150 feet above the level of the water and 
placed above the town at the foot of the mountains, 
rrom this eminence, called Thornton Hill, the eye 
takes in a most extensive prospect and dwells with 
pleasure upon the surrounding picturesque scenery, 
in which me milder beauties of nature are agreeably 
blended with those of a more solemn and sublime 
appearance. 

" The cheerful tints imparted by a vast profusion 
of shrubs are finely contrasted by the sombre shade 
of venerable trees, whose aspect bespeaks them of 
primeval growth. The attention is first attracted, 
indeed, by the active scenes of life immediately 
beneath. From this hill the eye distinguishes with 
ease not only the various streets, but almost every 
house in the town, which appears as if placed in the 
midst of a shrubbeiy. Over the town is seen 
St George's Bay, enlivened by the appearance of 
ships, or the frequent passing of boats and canoes, 
and the scene on that side terminates in an extensive 
view of the ocean. On the right hand is seen the 
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liver flowing majestically for several miles above 
the Colony, together with several of its islands and 
the whole extent of the Bullom Shore, from 
Leopard's Island to Tagrin Point, a distance of 
twelve or fourteen miles ; the land richly clothed 
with wood, and edged with a fine, white, sandy 
beach. On the left band are the mountains, forest- 
crowned, winding in nearly a semi-circular form, 
and running with a gentle declivity towards the 
cape. The background is closed by immense 
forests, which rise like an amphitheatre, and occa- 
sionally have their summits veiled in fleecy clouds. 
An intelligent traveller,* who visited this river 
(some time in 1785-7), observes (and those who 
admire the tranquil and solemn scenery of nature, 
which disposes the mind to soothing reveries, 
and also wish to experience the charms of the 
picture which the entrance of the River Sierra 
Leone presents, should visit it in the month of 
April) :— 

" ' It was about five o'clock in the afternoon ; behind 
us we had the sun, which in a little more than an 
hour disappeared in the ocean. The evening was 
calm, and the heat moderated by a gentle breeze 
which had just risen. The rays of the sun, of a 
lilac red, were diflfused over the internal parts of the 
bay, and marked its various inequalities, which 
appeared like compartments of the same picture, 
but differently illuminated. Before us appeared the 
village of Sierra Leone and two other towns of the 
Natives, and near the former place we could dis- 
tinguish the masts of vessels at anchor. The 
busde of men and the manoeuvres of boats and 
canoes returning from fishing gave animation to 
this beautiful landscape, whose composition is sweet 
and simple, and peculiarly pleasing by the harmony 

* Silvester Goldberry. 
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of its tints. Europe, indeed, ofTers more brilliant 
and richer views, and Switzeriand and the Alps 
present more stupendous appearances ; but nowhere 
can we find a more ^reeable or more charming 
situation than the Bay of Sierra Leone." * 

* Dr. Thomas Winterbottom's Account of the Native Afriam* 
i« tkt NHgkiouHtooct of Surra Lecnt (pp. 375-80), 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SETTLERS' RISING 

But notwithstanding all these improvements, the 
Settlers had a grievance against their benefactors, 
a grievance which their thirteen years' enjoyment 
of the Company's bounty had not taught them to 
blink as a mark of gratitude. In fact, they seemed 
at this time to have attributed all their misfortunes 
to the Sierra Leone Company. 

This grievance appears to have originated in the 
failure of the Company to comply with its promise 
of land allotments — to each man of a &mily of 
original settlers, twenty acres, to each woman, ten, 
and to each child, five. That this should have 
laid the foundation of a discontent that subsequendy 
found a plea in the rising of the colonists against 
their rulers and benefactors in iSoo, is a matter 
much to be regretted, as the Company, if only it 
could have had a forecast of the issues involved in 
this non-compliance, would rather have averted it 
by apportioning, at the very outset, the lands, in 
terms of their promise, even although circumstances 
at the time did not tend to facilitate the execution 
of that promise, rather than have the painful ex- 
perience of their proUgis rising in rebellious and 
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ungrateful arms against them, and the mortification 
of being obliged, in self-defence, to use sword and 
rifle against their foster-children. 

This was the foundation of their grievance ; but 
the more immediate and ostensive cause was the 
exaction of the "quit rent," a sort of light taxa- 
tion to which the Company had resorted as an 
expediency to enable it to defray the enormous 
expense incurred in consequence of the settlement 
of the Nova Scotians, the late French depreda- 
tions, and of material improvements in the state of 
the Colony since. But the mind of man, in its 
untutored state, in every ^e and clime, is always 
averse to open taxation of any kind, and to this 
the African mind forms no exception. On this 
occasion it was regarded, by the Settlers, as a sub- 
stitute, in the days of their freedom, for the heavy 
demands of their taskmasters in the days and land 
of their captivity. 

To them, until awakened to the advantages of 
Intimate and necessary taxation by education and 
experience, the levying of a tax, however light and 
necessary, simply brought before them, with clear 
vividness, associations of the harrow, Ae plough, 
and the sugar-cane. 

In connection with the insurrection of the Settlers 
of 1800, therefore, the Sierra Leone Company de- 
serves more of sympathy than blame, when the 
circumstances that led up to it are considered ; as 
it was a priori improbable, or it might be said im- 
possible, for the very Company that, only a few 
years before, under the most trying and self-sacri- 
ficing circumstances, had nurtured and cherished 
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the in&nt Colony and watched its growth with 
a mother's care, to have adopted, and put into 
effect when adopted, any measure that was in 
any way calculated to cause the least oppression, 
unless its ultimate and more immediate effects 
were meant to be beneficial, by gradually implant- 
ing in them the principles of self-government and 
inculcating the practical lessons of thrift and self- 
help. 

So gready had the spirit of discontent manifested 
itself amongst the Setders that they broke into open 
insubordination and defiance of all authority, and 
attempted to get the administration of justice en- 
tirely in their own hands. They appointed judges 
of their own, from among themselves, with a view 
to evade the payment of the "quit rent" and the 
payment of debts due to the Company. The 
exacUon of this rent appears to have been lightly 
enforced by the Company, and was even explained 
to them as the means, the only one, of securing for 
them the protection of law so far as regards their 
holding Crown lands, and for ensuring the education 
of their children; the former weighed much with 
them, but they still undertook to make and give 
out transfers, by themselves, without the permission 
of the Government They complained loudly 
against the Company and hurled threats and invec- 
tives against its servants. They found sympathy 
with a number of individuals chosen by the 
colonists to serve as police to keep the peace, who 
were called Hundredors and Tyikingmen, a body 
of men originally intended to serve as police 
merely. These transgressed the bounds of their 
authority, engrossed completely the whole judicial 
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and l^islative powers of the Colony, and went 
so far as to prevent the Governor and Council 
from exercising the power of veto, thereby reducing 
the servants of the Sierra Leone Company to mere 
sawyers, carpenters, and farmers. The reason they 
gave for this lawlessness was that the authority 
exercised by the Sierra Leone Company had not 
the sanction of the British Legislature ; and this 
was instilled into them by officers of the slave fac- 
tories interested in the downfall of the Company's 
authority and influence. The situation was aggra- 
vated on receipt of the news of the emigration of the 
Maroons from Jamaica to the Colony. On receipt 
of this news, they adopted several resolutions of 
defiance, declaring their excluave right to the soil 
of the Colony, and their determination to oppose 
the Maroons unless they came into the Colony 
with their consent and on payment of a sum of 
money. 

The ringleader of this opposition was a man 
named Robinson, who appeared to have ted them 
on every occasion. 

The following account will serve to show the 
length to which their extravs^ant expectations had 
reached a little before the Setders' insurrection 
broke out. The Hundredcvs and Tythingmen 
appointed a deputation to call on the Governor and 
Council to remonstrate with them on the subject of 
their having withheld assent to several laws (reso- 
lutions) they had made. 

The deputation, consisting of Thomas Freeman 
and Isaac Anderson, Hundredors; James Robinson, 
Mingo Jordan, Nath. Wansey, and Stephen Peters, 
Tythingmen, called on Mr. Gray, and as they had 
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taken with them nothing in writing, Robinson, who 
was their spokesman, stated the object of their visit, 
which was to require of Mr, Gray to satisfy their 
minds why the Governor and Council had refused 
to confirm the laws made by Hundredors and 
Tythingmen and sent up to the Governor and 
Council for confirmation. 

These resolutions or, as they called them, laws 
were as follows (verbatim) : — 

"August 31st, 1799. At a full meeting of the 
Tythingmen and Com on a Resolution that all 
forrenners coming into the Colony of Sierra Leone 
for to live as a Seetlor, they shall pay a sum of 
money for the good of the Colony and the Sum of 
money that they shall pay is to be fixed by Hun- 
dredors and Tythingmen and the Governor and 
Council and there is to be a Corlector point by 
the Hundredors and Tythingmen and the money 
is not to be yoused without the consent of the 
Hundredors and Tythingmon and Governor and 
Council. 

(sgd James Roberson 

chairman his x mark 
Nathaniel Wansey, Dbt Chairman 
his + mark 
Proved by the Hundredors 

and signed by Thomas Freeman 
his X mark." 

" September 7th, 1 799 
"At a full meeting of the Tythingmon and 
com to a resolution that the Nova Scotia who 
come with Mr. Clarkson adjoining the Gran- 
ville People with them, they are the properties of 
the Colonney and no forrenners shall come in as a 
right of making of laws without the consent of the 
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Hundredors and Tythingmon, nor shall they have a 
vote without their consent 

signed by James Roberson Chairman 
his + mark. 
Proved by the Hundredors and 
signed by Thomas Freeman 

his + mark." 
"May 4 1799 
" Resolution of Tythingmon concerning of men 
for to act in the Office as a judge and a justices 
of the Peace as it is the desire erf" the Colonny for 
to have them in that office and hereby we chose 
them namely : — 

Mingo Jurden as a judge 

John Cuthbert as a justices of the Peace 

Isaac Anderson a justice of the Peace." 

The Governor and Council having, apparently, 
on a previous occasion given a reply on all these 
subjects, it becomes evident that what these so- 
called representatives of Hundredors and Tything- 
men wanted was a verbal delivery of opinion 
r^rarding the causes why Governor and Council 
had withheld their confirmation of these resolu- 
tions. 

It is true, judging from the wording of these re- 
solutions, to which they were all "marksmen," that 
they could have had but an inappreciable amount 
of intelligence and a modicum of knowledge of the 
English language, so that they would be incapable 
of underetanding the terms of any reply which may 
have been given them in writing ; still, the im- 
pudence and impertinence which alone could have 
prompted mere poHcemm to inquire of Governor 
and Council their reasons for not confirming certain 
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resolutions of theirs, is but too thinly veiled beneath 
an impenetrable stupidity and an effrontery con- 
siderably dense, supported on a blurred sense of 
order and propriety. 

It was in vain that Mr. Gray pointed out to them 
the inutility of any enactment or resolution under 
the same heads as those recently passed, then, and 
in a due and proper manner to boot, signed by 
the Hundredors and Tythingmen at that time in 
office. Still, they remonstrated ; admitting the pos- 
sibility of those laws having been passed at the 
time, why, they asked, were they not recorded in 
the Hundredors and Tythingmen's Book? This, 
they contested, afforded sufficient reason against 
their legality. 

" I told him " (Robinson their spokesman), writes 
Mr. Gray, "that was the most frivolous pretext he 
could have hit upon for setting it aside. It was 
well known that the Hundredors and Tythingmen 
had kept no books, and therefore it was impossible 
that either that law or any other could be found in 
them." 

It was to no purpose that he remonstrated with 
them on the folly of such procedure, by which 
they were landing themselves in no better situation 
than their predecessors, who had brought upon 
themselves almost utter ruin and annihilation, by 
waywardness and refusal to be governed and 
guided by any other laws except by those they 
had themselves made. 

The warning voice of Mr, Gray, who told them 
of the ruin of France, the anarchy, confusion, and 
bloodshed that then prevmled in Ireland, was dis- 
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r^^arded, until a few months later, during the crisis 
of 1800, finding themselves exposed by a superior 
force, which was assisted by the Maroons from 
Nova Scotia, they were brought to a sense of 
contrition and regret The Maroons, under escort 
of forty-five soldiers, commanded by two officers of 
His Majesty's 24th Regiment, arrived just in time 
to assist in quelling the revolt They effected a 
division among the insui^nts and routed them, 
thirty-five being captured and brought to trial 
Of these, three were executed, seven banished to 
Gori, and twenty-five transported to the Bull<Hn 
Shore. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EVENTS OF 1800 

The year rSoo — two years after Nelson's victory 
over Napoleon on the Nile, and the year of the 
formation of the French Republic under Buonaparte 
as first Consul — was as eventful in the West African 
Colonies as it was in European history. 

First, it witnessed the Settlers' revolt and its 
suppression, and the arrival of the Maroons. 

CHARTER OF JUSTICE OF 1 799 

It was the year also in which the Charter of 
Justice, known as the Sierra Leone Company's 
Charter, passed under the Great Seal and became 
the great foundation-stone of our constitution, which 
in its own way involved a revolution more bene- 
ficial to West Africa, if not more important than its 
great contemporary, the French Revolution. A 
remedy for the growing discontent that then pre- 
vailed in the Colony, and to which allusion has 
already been made, had long been sought for, and 
many and various measures for the dethronement of 
the Hundredors and Tythingmen from thetr usurped 
eminence as judge, magistrate, and justices were 
contemplating. It was necessarily, then, a period 
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of anxiety, because it was probable that these con- 
templated measures might not be approved and 
allowed to be put into force unresisted, knowing, as 
the Settlers did, that the Agents of the Company 
were not armed with a power properly and legally 
constituted. 

It was also a period of disquietude, because the 
Company was obliged to allow the existing state of 
thii^ to prevail and run riot, detrimental though it 
was to their interest and that of the Colony. The 
grant of the Charter, then, was a relief to the 
Directors of the Company and a boon to the Colony. 

PROMULGATION OF THE CHARTER 

Immediately after the Charter passed the Great 
Seal, orders for its promulgation in a formal manner 
were transmitted to the Colony, with an authenti- 
cated copy of the Charter, by the Court of Direc- 
tors, it being their earnest care to reduce these 
Hundredors and Tythingmen to the line prescribed 
by the laws of England, i.e. to make them, merely 
and unqualifiedly, an executive instead of a deliber- 
ative body, and thereby minimise their assumed 
authority and influence. 

REDUCTION OP THE AUTHORITY OF HUNDREDORS 
AND TYTHINGMEN 

It was therefore ordered that, on the first pro- 
mulgation of the Charter, the colonists should be 
given distinctly to understand that the institu- 
tion of Hundredors and Tythingmen, as a deliber- 
ative and legislative body, was to be at an end, 
and that the very name must give way to that of 
constables. The choice of these officers, however, 
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was still to be a prerogative of the people's, but 
the right of vetoing any choice that would intro- 
duce into the rank of policemen anyone notorious 
for disaffection or immoral practices, or ignorant of 
letters, or was not possessed of lands acquired by 
virtue of a grant from the Company, was reserved 
to the Company ; and thus a death-blow was dealt 
to the pride and assumptions of the discontented 
Settlers. But this was not the only immediate 
effect of this great political machine. Coupled 
with a parliamentary grant of ^4,000 for the 
annual maintenance of the Civil Establishment, it 
gave occasion to the following ^pointments : — 

1. In the Minor's Court. — A Clerk of the Court, 
to receive statements and prepare summonses, 
writs, etc, and to keep the records of the Mayor's 
Court 

2. In the Court 0/ Oyer and Terminer. — Clerk of 
the Crown — a public prosecutor to prosecute all 
offences in the King's name and to prepare all 
indictments ; he was also Coroner. 

3. A Governor (Mr. Ludlam) and a Council 
were appointed. The offices of Secretary and 
Accountant were now united and several minor 
offices created. 

Upon the entreaties of the Directors of the 
Company for better security of His Majesty's 
subjects in the Colony, His Majesty's Government 
was prevailed upon to direct a detachment of the 
troops stationed at Gori to be sent to Sierra 
Leone. This detachment consisted of fifty men. 
In the meantime a Militia, consisting of Europeans 
and the most trustworthy Settlers, was enlisted. 
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This corps was subsequently increased by the 
addition of mechanics sent out to erect a fort and 
barracks for stationing the detachment, and was 
the force that withstood the first attack of the 
Temaes. 

ARRIVAL OF THE HAROONS 

In the year 1799, tt had been decided by His 
Majesty's Government to remove from Halifax the 
Maroons who had been transported thither from 
Jamaica soon after the suppression of the Maroon 
revolt Various communications were held by 
the British Government, through the Directors of 
the Sierra Leone Company, to allow of their settle- 
ment in Sierra Leone ; and the application of the 
Duke of Portland was acceded to that the Maroons 
should settle down in Sierra Leone under the pro- 
tection of the Company. 

With this understanding, communications were 
held with the Government of Nova Scotia, and 
arrangements were making for the purchase of part 
of one of the islands of the Bananas for their 
location. But the arrangement with Chief Caulker 
having fallen through (see chap, vii.), the BuUom 
Shore was next fixed upon, but ultimately aban- 
doned, owing to the danger of attack from the 
Mandingo chiefs, who had always proved hostile 
to the Company. 

In the correspondence with the Duke of Portland, 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Afiairs, the Company expressed no particular desire 
or inclination that the Maroons should settle down 
in the Colony on account of the turbulent dis- 
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position of the Settlers then living in the Colony, 
unless on the distinct understanding that the 
Maroons would make themselves feared by the 
native Temnes and the Settlers, and would ^ve 
full proof of their good behaviour, loyalty, con- 
tentment, and subordination. With this in view, a 
Mr. Ross was sent on a mission to Halifax, in 1 799, 
to announce to the Maroons the terms of their 
admission, so as to obviate all misconceptions that 
might engender a spirit of disappointment, dis< 
content, and turbulency upon their arrival in the 
Colony. He was also to acquire a knowledge of 
their characteristics, their state of improvement, 
temper, disposition, prejudices, manners, customs, 
and modes of life. 

The experience gained from the discontent mani- 
fested by the Settlers had taught them to be very 
moderate in whatever promises they might make ; 
instead, therefore, of twenty, ten, and five acres of 
land to each man, woman, and child respectively, 
the Company promised to give only four acres to 
each man, two to each woman, and one to each 
child. 

Accordingly, having acquiesced in the proposals of 
the Sierra Leone Company, and entered into an 
agreement with the Company, family by family, 
they set sail for Sierra Leone, and arrived in 1800, 
at that memorable juncture of the Settlers' rising 
which they assisted in quelling. No provision had 
been made for their settlement in the Colony, 
excepting that the Company provided for them 
for not more than six months from the date of 
their arrival. 
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The number of the Maroons that embarked for 
Sierra Leone in the Asia, transport, was 550, and, 
as no particular place could be secured for their 
location where they might form a separate 
settlement — the Bananas having f^led — they were 
allotted a place in Granville Town under a Super- 
intendent, Lieutenant Odium.* 

* For further particulars about the Maroons, sec Appendix fi. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TEMNE RISINGS 

After this the state of the Colony was far from 
being settled. The same year, 1800, witnessed 
several attempts of the Temnes to invade Free Town, 
but they were all unsuccessful. The first of some 
importance took place without any intimation from 
the chiefs ; no precaution could therefore have been 
taken, as the colonists were unaware of it The 
signal came early in the morning of i8th November, 
1801, when the enemy expected that the colonists 
would be fast asleep in their beds. Their intention 
was to rush upon Fort Thornton and massacre the 
inhabitants, but the alarm being given their inten- 
tion was frustrated. The European officers, assisted 
by the Setders, armed with rifles and bayonets, took 
up a position in front of Fort Thornton and fought 
desperately ; the fight lasted for about two hours. 
The invaders, repulsed at last, betook themselves in 
the direction of King Tom's Town, where were 
their war-canoes in which they had arrived, about 
forty in all. There were losses on both sides. 
The Governor, Mr. Dawes, received a wound from 
a musket-shot as he advanced to the insurgents to 
speak to ibem. This was the Temne rising of 
1 80 1. At /the time of this encounter the walls 

54 
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enclosing the town had not been completed, and 
the enemy effected their entrance through the 
openings which had been left The eng^ement 
commenced at dawn, and was headed by ten 
Nova Scotian malcontents, amongst whom were 
Wansey, Bamet, Spry, Carey, and Cadmus, who 
had parted company with the Settlers in 1800, after 
the suppression of the Settlers' revolt. 

The principal parties to the war were King 
Tom, King Firama, King Banna Kompong, and 
Prince Tom. No intimation had been given of 
this rising, and it came suddenly upon the Colony 
from the direction of King Tom's Town ; its object, 
the annihilation of the population, was, however, 
providentially averted. Amongst the slain on the 
side of the Colonists were Mr. Cox, Lieutenant 
Laidlow, officer of troops, a sergeant and three rank 
and file, Mr. Crankapoon, Hi^ Constable, John 
Battis, stonemason, and twelve others, including 
women and children. Amongst the wounded, be- 
sides the Governor, were Mr, Gray, Mr. Carr, 
Mr. Wilson, and thirty others. 

The Company's force consisted of Europeans, 
Nova Scotians, and a few soldiers under Lieutenant 
Laidlow. A few days afterwards the war was carried 
into the enemy's country ; all the towns between 
King Tom's and the Cape were burnt down, Prince 
Tom killed, and many made prisoners of war. 

SECOND TEMNE RISING 

But King Tom, still persistent in hts designs, re- 
paired to the northern rivers to collect allies and 
renew his attack. 
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To anticipate his murderous designs, the Gov- 
ernor and Council adopted the following course of 
action : they conferred with the principal Maroons, 
who expressed a readiness to coHjperate with the 
Government ; a plan of attack was formulated, and 
the alliance of persons interested in the atiairs of 
the Company sought 

The following are a few of the many letters 
sent out by the Company at this critical juncture, 
summoning all the aid they could towards averting 
the imminent danger that threatened since the 
attack of i8th November, 1801 : — 

" Fort Thornton, 

"November 2isi, 1801. 
"Captain Hailes, brig /Ti^. 

"Sir, — The circumstances of the Colony 
are so critical at this juncture that the Governor 
and Council think it a duty which they owe to His 
Majesty's subjects over whom they are appointed, 
to require of you whatever assistance the brig Hope, 
now in the river and under your command, can give 
them in repelling the enemy from any attempt 
they may make, either to plunder or fire the 
town. They b^ to know what sum per diem 
you would consider as a compensation for the 
detention of the brig, and they eng^e, in the 
name of the Sierra Leone Company, to make good 
any loss or expense which may be occasioned by 
the service in which the Ht^ is thus engaged. 
The Governor will be happy to see Captain 
Hailes this morning, if convenient, to thank him 
for his friendly services, and confer with him on 
the present posture of af^irs. 
"By Order, 

"(Sgd.) Rd. Bright, 

" Second in Councii." 
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"November 24/A, 1801. 

" To James Pinches, Esq., Bance Island. 

" His Majesty's subjects in this Colony are 
threatened with another attack from a very numer- 
ous body of natives headed by a confederacy of 
Timmany chiefs. It is unnecessary to say to you 
that they have not provoked this combination, nor 
even heard of any inquiry whatever being alleged 
against thent The Governor and Council acknow- 
ledge with much pleasure the obligations already 
received from you in sending craft to convey the 
more valuable effects of this Colony to a place of 
security. They flatter themselves with receiving all 
the benefit of your advice how to act towards the 
chiefs in the river who may be neutral or disposed 
to befriend them, as well as of your mediation and 
influence with those chiefs on their behalf They 
wish to send proper presents and messf^es to 
Smart, Lamina Modoo, Pa, London, Seignor Do- 
mingo, and others. Finda Modoo, inde^, has al- 
ready heard from Smart, his father-in-law, who says 
that he will assist us with 500 men by to-morrow. 
We wish to send Finda Modoo to Kissey with a 
message to Sulimanl Will you have the goodness 
to let one of your craft be in readiness here to 
receive and convey him thither ? 

"We remain, etc., 

"Governor and Council." 



" December 2nd, liQX. 

"To Charles Bullen, Esq., Commander of His 

Majesty's sloop-of-war the Wasp, now lying 

in die river of Sierra Leone. 

'* Sir, — We, the Governor and Council of this 

Colony, to whose care the lives and property of 
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His Majesty's subjects, as well as the interests of 
the Sierra Leone are entrusted, feel it to be our 
duty at this critical juncture to represent to you 
the presence and aid of His Majesty's sloop the 
fVasp, under your command, may materially contri- 
bute to the preservation and security of this Colony 
by co-operating with our force, by land, against a 
formidable confederacy of the Timmany chiefs, 
who, though repulsed in their attack on Fort Thorn- 
ton, on the morning of the i8th ultimo, still persist 
in their design of plunder and extermination, and, 
according to the intelligence we have lately received, 
are collecting a numerous force to the eastward, as 
well as endeavouring to maintain and recruit their 
numbers at Cape Sierra Leone, with a view to 
attack us as soon as we are deprived of the aid of 
His Majesty's sloop. 

" The object we have at heart is, without loss of 
time, to reduce the enemy to such terms and con- 
ditions of peace as will afford us a reasonable satis- 
faction for the past and entire security for the time 
to come. 

" We expect an answer in the course of this or 
the following day, to a proposition we have made 
to King Firama, the Sovereign of the Timmany 
Nation, through Smart and Mori Bundoo, our allies, 
to enter into a treaty. That answer will in a great 
measure determine our future operations. 

" We shall be happy, at all times, to receive the 
benefit of your counsels and advice upon the best 
means of obtaining the ends we have in view. 

" We have, etc., 

" Wm. Dawes, Govemcr, 

" Rd. Bright, Second in Coumil, 

"T. LUDLAM, CP.T." 
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" December 6th, 1801. 

" My good friend Governor Sulimany, — 
" I write this to let you know that King Tom, 
King Firama, Prince Tom, and Banna Konpong 
made war on this place two days before the last full 
moon ; but it pleased God to help us and we beat 
them off and lulled and wounded many of their 
people. They killed about sixteen and wounded 
about thirty of my people besides women and 
children. 

"A few days after this we carried the war into 
their country, burnt, I believe, all their towns 
between this place and the Cape, killed Prince Tom 
and many more of their people, and took some of 
them prisoners and a few of their canoes ; so (hat I 
think they are all sorry for what they have done. 

" They brought this war against us without giving 
any reason for it or calling any palaver, which I am 
told is quite against the country law. I hear some 
people from the Scarcies came to help them and 
that King Tom is gone there again to try to get 
more to come and hdp up the war. 

" Now, I send this word to you because I know 
you are a good friend for me and for Mr. Gray, and 
for all this place ; and to ask you to do all you can 
to stop any people from coming to make war here 
from the Scarcies or anywhere about your country, 
and to tell this people now that you do not like 
their making war upon us, which I think will make 
them be afraid to do so any more. 

" I fear if King Tom gets the Scarcies people to 
help him in the war against us they will be cutting 
off all the canoes which came to trade here both 
from the Susu and Mandtngo countries ; so that all 
trade will be stopt while the war lasts. 
"I have, etc, 
"(Sgd.) William Dawes, 

" Governor Sierra LMme." 
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Despite all the steps taken the enemy did not 
desist, but only waited for an opportunity for putting 
their designs into effect It was to avert this that 
a representation to the Governor and Council was 
made in January, 1802, by the principal merchants, 
from which it would appear that King Tom and 
King Firama, having collected a large body of 
native warriors, meditated the destruction of the 
colonists so soon as the Wasp, then lying in 
harbour, should depart Accordingly, on 24th 
January the Governor and Council addressed a 
letter to Captain Charles Bullen, Commander of the 
fVasp, entreating him to remain at this station 
until circumstances should have taken a more 
favourable turn, which they should use their 
utmost exertions to effect A compliance with 
this entreaty, they said, would, humanly speaking, 
prove the means of preserving from imminent 
risk the lives of 1,200 of His Majesty's subjects, 
together with property to the amount of upwards 
of ;£^7o,ooo sterling." 

They concluded by assuring the captain that 
they were unanimous in thinking that the departure 
of the Wasp at that most critical juncture would, 
in all probability, occasion the total ruin of the 
Colony by exposing the craft, stores, provisions, 
and other valuable property afloat, and ashore 
along the water-line, to the irresistible force which 
the enemy in a night attack, by means of their 
numerous canoes, might bring gainst that defence- 
less quarter. 

A little over a month previous the Governor 
and Council had communicated with Colonel Frazer, 
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commanding the British force in occupation of Gori 
in consequence of the war then between Englajid 
and France, earnestly requesting a detachment to 
be stcUioned in Free Town to strengthen their hands 
and to reinforce the detachment of Lieutenant 
Laidlow, killed in action in the Temne War. 

Accordingly, a detachment was sent, which 
arrived on Ae 14th January, 1802, under command 
of Captain Lloyd. This reinforcement seems to 
have afforded the colonists great relief and in- 
spirited them to a considerable extent, but it was 
still insufficient The intimidation of King Tom 
had arrested the progress of commerce and i^ricul- 
ture among the Settlers, so that no great reliance 
could be placed on the natural resources of the 
Colony. Colonel Frazer was therefore requested 
to send all the provision he could spare. This he 
complied with as early as i ith April, per Concord. 

It was not till the nth April, 1803, however, that 
the enemy reappeared. This time the Colony was 
not taken by surprise, as they had had various 
indications of King Tom's evil designs towards the 
Colony. The walls surrounding the town had, 
therefore, been hurriedly completed, and a rein- 
forcement, under Lieutenant Lloyd, sent from Gori. 
The alliance and aid of all parties favourably dis- 
posed towards the Colony were sought, and the 
Colony was in a state of preparedness for any 
ordinary turn matters might take by way of an 
attack from King Tom. 

Reference has been made, in the letter addressed 
to Captain BuUen by the Governor and Council, 
to the fact that King Tom's design was to take 
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advantage of the departure of the Wasp, whenever 
that might happen, to pounce on the Colony with an 
overwhelming host of Mandingoes, or any other 
natives north of Sierra Leone, from the Scardes, 
the Bullom, Kambia, Mellacouri, etc., whither he 
had gone after the first defeat, so as to annihilate 
the population and make away with the Company's 
goods and money. 

Accordingly, on the ist of April the IVa:^ got 
under weigh and departed. News of this soon 
spread like wildBre, and intelligence of it reached 
King Tom. He immediately gathered together 
a body of about 300 Natives and 40 Susu curugbas 
(native warriors), and at dawn on the nth made 
an attack on both the town and Fort Thornton. 
The invaders, headed by eleven Nova Scotian 
malcontents, who had made a previous attack in 
conjunction with King Tom, King Firama, and 
Prince Tom in the preceding year, came from the 
direction of Port Lokko, past Kissy, where they had 
disembarked from their war canoes, and marched 
right across Free Town. The Colony at this time 
mustered a strong force, consisting of Captain 
Lloyd's detachment, officers of the Company, Nova 
Scotians, and the Maroons ; these posted them- 
selves at the entrance gates, from which they 
returned the fire which had been opened upon 
them by the invaders. 

In no quarter was opportunity given them for 
effecting an entrance into the town. The fight 
lasted for twenty minutes, when the enemy retreated 
with a loss of thirty-one. The Maroons, chasing 
them from the town, killed a considerable number 
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in the bush that grew thick about the outskirts 
of the town, in the direction of Granville Town. 
Their bodies lay alx>ut unburied until, as a pre- 
cautionary measure against a pestilential visitation, 
the Governor gave orders to throw them into the 
sea, and offered rewards — one dollar for the dis- 
covery of a corpse, and ten for the capture of an 
enemy. 

This appears to have put a final check on 
the wanton and bloodthirsty incursions of the 
aborigines. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BANANAS ISLANDS 

These islands form a group of three, situate at 
a distance of scarcely three miles from the main- 
land. The largest of these is about twelve miles 
in circumference. They are called [Saivez£x in Cada 
Mosta's relation of the voyage of Pedro di Cintra 
who discovered Sierra Leone. At a distance of 
about twenty-one miles from the Bananas is situate 
another group of three small islands called the 
Plantains. * These islands are called by Dapper, 
Las Somir/yro (a broad - brimmed hat), and the 
Bananas Las Bravas (a desolate waste) ; but the 
reverse would appear to be the correct names, as 
the Bananas are reputed to be rich, whereas the 

* An island of the Plantains was a scene in John Nenton's life 
during the time he was engaged in the slave tnde. Old peo^ were, 
however, living there in 1837 who remembered him, and some aged 
lime trees were still growing there, and are still at Kent, which had 
been planted by the hand of this man. 

Newton records a curious circumstance respecting his life on the 
Plantain Islands : ''One thing, though strange, is most true. Though 
destitute of food and clothing, depressed to a degree beyond common 
wretchedness, I could sometimes collect my mind to mathematical 
studies. I had bought Barrov/i Euclid at Portsmouth ; it was the 
only volume I brought on shore ; it was always with me, and I used 
to take it to remote comers of the island by the seaade, and draw my 
diagram. -s with a \tsa% stick upon the sand." 

64 
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Plantains had long been desolate by reason of 
the fire and sword of the neighbouring chiefs, 
spurred on by European slave hunters, which had 
spread ruin throughout these islands. 

The original intention of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany was to have procured the principal island 
of the Bananas for the settlement of the Maroons 
under a governor or superintendent. This situation 
had recommended itself for that service, chiefly on 
account of the fertility of the soil, the salubrity 
of its climate, and its remoteness from Free Town, 
which would have rendered it a thriving settlement 
for the Maroons who were then expected from 
Jamaica. But the course of negotiation with Chief 
Stephen Caulker, its reputed owner, revealed the 
fact of the unsatisfactory state of its title, so far 
as this claimant was concerned. 

OLD ADDO'S ACCOUNT 

The known history of this island dates as far 
back as the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
some time in 1689 or 1690, and is based on an 
account given to one of the first j^ents of the 
Sierra Leone Company by old Addo, who at the 
time, in 1799, was resident somewhere about the 
Plantain Islands, and was then about no or 112 
years of age. The Island had been occupied by 
the Caulkers since the time when "the King of 
England was a woman," i.e. in the reign of Queen 
Mary, after Sir John Hawkins had landed there on 
one of his piratical expeditions to kidnap the natives 
of that part of Africa. At that time (1689), so the 
story goes, one William Cleveland, a Euroj s;an and 

F 
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mate of a slave ship commanded by one Capt^n 
Norris, took shelter on the Bananas. Cleveland's 
ship had been "cut off" by the natives near She 
Bar, whence Cleveland made his escape to the 
Bananas, and was employed there by Chief Skinner 
Caulker as a clerk. Caulker gave his dau^ter 
Kete, or Kate Caulker, an only child, to Cleveland 
in marri^e, by whom he had a son, John. Cleve- 
land, having resided with Skinner Caulker on the 
Bananas for some three or four years, acquired such 
a knowledge of trade and such an influence in the 
country that he decided to embark in trade on his 
own account. He accordingly left the Bananas for 
England, and finding no difficulty in getdng credit, 
he was entrusted with a ship and cargo for the 
purchase of slaves. After trading on the Bananas 
and that neighbourhood for some time, he took his 
vessel to Bance Island, whence he despatched it to 
the West Indies laden with the sons of Africa for 
traffic. Soon after he became ill and died. His 
tombstone, with an inscription obliterated, witnesses 
to the fact that he died on 6th December, 1758, 
at Bance Island. William Cleveland had two sons, 
John, by old Skinner Caulker's daughter Kate, 
and James, by a Kissy woman named N'Damba. 
John was in England at the time of his father's 
death, pursuing a course of education ; and with 
a sense of right predominantly Aryan, and keenly 
alive to his title as heir-at-law, immediately repaired 
to the Bananas and succeeded to such of his father's 
possessions as he could get hold of; but, dying soon 
after, he was succeeded by his brother James, who 
resided on the island and carried on the slave trade 
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under all ite enormities for several years, when he 
was succeeded at his death by his nephew William, 
son of his half-brother John Cleveland. 

Old Skinner had died without any issue except 
Kate. But he had two brothers, Robin and 
Stephen Caulker, who were both residing at 
Bompe, on the Caramanca, and the Stephen 
Caulker who befriended the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany during their troubles in 1799-1803, and with 
whom they had attempted to negotiate for the 
island, was grandson of Stephen, brother of old 
Skinner Caulker. 

The last of the Clevelands, James Cleveland, 
appears to have had a quarrel with one of the 
Caulkers — Charles — residing at Bompe. The dis- 
pute, according to old Addo's account, arose in 
the following manner. A trifling quarrel had 
arisen between the respective grumettas of Charles 
Caulker, a descendant presumably, and James 
Cleveland. Charles Caulker's grumettas appear 
to have been first beaten by those of James 
Cleveland. Caulker's men, taking advantage of 
the landing of Cleveland's boat at the Plantains 
one day, beat his grumettas. In return, Cleveland's 
men, meditating revenge, in retaliation seized the 
next opportunity of beating Charles Caulker's men. 
The quarrel went on for a while without either 
Cleveland's or Caulker's knowledge ; when they 
heard of the matter they endeavoured mutually to 
put a stop to it, but without success. For Stephen 
Caulker, being at Cleveland's one day, was re- 
turning home late in the evening when he was 
attacked and beaten by Cleveland's men, as were 
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also the crew of his boat In consequence of 
this a palaver was called before one of the old 
kings on the mainland, probably King Firama, and 
Cleveland offered to pay a handsome indemnity 
to Stephen Caulker ; but his elder brother, Charles, 
persuaded him to refuse it as being unnecessary, 
and the matter seemed, to all appearance, to have 
been amicably settled ; but the enmity, however, 
did not diminish but was being nurtured in the 
breasts of the people until it broke out into open 
warfare as before, and the principals began to take 
part, and frequent skirmishes ensued in which, 
instead of sticks, the use of guns and cutlasses 
was resorted to. Affairs were in this situation 
when Cleveland sent Lord North (alias Bemba), 
a native warrior, with a large party of armed men 
to invade the Plantains, but met with no resistance, 
as there were only a handful of people in the 
island ; and, proceeding in search of Charles, found 
him concealed under the roots of an old trunk by 
the waterside. He was immediately seized and 
decapitated and his body draped to the Bar€, 
or Palaver House, and afterwards burnt Lord 
North sent his head as a present to Cleveland. 
Charles' younger brother, Stephen, was then at 
Bance Island, and being quite a young man could 
not then safely avenge the death of his brother, 
but nurtured the spirit of revenge in his breast until 
the year 1 797, when hostilities were resumed. The 
quarrel was renewed in much the same way that it 
originally commenced, Cleveland's people beating 
one of Stephen Caulker's men so severely that he 
died soon after he got home. It would appear, from 
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the account, that a younger brother of Charles 
Caulker was killed by the bloody warrior Lord 
North at the same time. A signal being given, 
Stephen Caulker, now of age, attacked the Bananas 
with an armed force, subjugated its inhabitants, and 
took possession of it by force of arms, in revenge 
for his brother's death. Thus again the island fell 
into the hands of the Caulkers, after having been 
possessed for many years by the Clevelands, during 
which time they had paid no rent by virtue of their 
connection with the Caulkers. 

It was at this time (1799), the time of this re- 
possession of the island by Stephen Caulker, that 
the Sierra Leone Company commenced an attempt 
at negotiating for it ; and on the 9th of May, 1799, 
Mr. Gray, then Governor of Sierra Leone, was 
deputed to proceed to the Plantains — the residence 
of the Caulkers — to enter into terms for the 
Bananas, or part of it, for the purpose of locating 
the Maroons there. Mr. Gray called at the 
Bananas on his way to the Plantains Emd in- 
spected the soil, which he reported to be very 
fertile and to promise fairly to answer the demands 
for which the Company had sought to possess 
it It had a rich and alluvial soil and was un- 
inhabited except by some twelve to twenty old 
people belonging to James Cleveland. These 
people Caulker had allowed to remain there after 
the conquest simply on account of their harmless 
disposition and of their advanced age. They were 
so shy and timid that they fled to the woods at the 
approach of any person and would not wait or listen 
to anyone. There were besides some twenty to 
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thirty head of cattle on the island, which were 
reported to have been very prolific 

Mr, Gray arrived at the Plantains on the loth, 
and explained the objet^ of his mission. 

" Caulker," writes Mr. Gray, " was rather inclin- 
able to assent to the proposal of the Maroons 
being settled on the Bananas, but he seemed 
positively averse to parting with the whole island. 
Though it was not his intention to move thither 
himself with the whole of his people, yet he had in 
view, as soon as ever a war might take place in 
Europe, to set up a factory on the island ; and he 
seemed quite disinclinable to give up his right 
altogether of allowing any other person who might 
wish to do so to settle there for the puipose of 
carrying on trade." To the above objection was 
added the fact that Caulker did not think he had 
full power to negotiate for the island without first 
laying the matter before the chiefs of the country 
and having their opinion and sanction to the 
measure, as he appeared, on his own showing, to 
have obtained possession of it from Cleveland by 
force of arms, although it had been his family estate 
and had been unlawfully kept from him. Thiis he 
did not even lay claim to a possessory dtle to 
Bananas Islands. 

Another difficulty in the way of a negotiation 
with respect to the Bananas Islands was the claims 
of King Firama. He believed, and expressed him- 
self to the effect, that the island was within his juris- 
diction, and as lord of the manor no negotiation 
for it could be effected without his concurrence and 
consent This Caulker would not admit, although he 
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felt that he could not claim to have an indisputable 
right to n^otiate for the place, and Mr. Gray left 
on the nth and returned to Free Town (the then 
Sierra Leone) without effecting the object of his 
mission, but not without first extorting from Caulker 
a promise to call at Sierra Leone to setde the 
business. 

On the 3i5t of May the same year, Mr. Caulker 
addressed a letter to Mr. Gray on the subject ; 
amongst other matters of no public interest, he 
stated that he had decided upon considering what 
Mr. Gray had told him " respecting the Bananas. 
Indeed, having looked back with a feeling thought 
towards the civilities I always received from the 
Governors of Sierra Leone, now, seeing that 
friendship continued in you, my mind tells me 1 
cannot do otherwise than have a true soul for you, 
sir, and them worthy gentlemen. On that account 
I shall consent to let you have part of the Island 
of Bananas upon such conditions we may £^ree 
to when I see you. Hoping it may be to the 
advantage of us both." 

With this assurance the Governor and Council, 
in a despatch dated 24th June, 1799, whilst making 
the necessary arrangements with the Government 
of Nova Scotia for setding the Maroons, informed 
His Excellency Robert Prescot, then Governor- 
General of Halifax, that although they had not 
yet absolutely fixed on the place for the settle- 
ment of the Maroons, yet they were "pretty well 
prepared to say tha^ it would be the Island of 
Bananas — a small island about ten leagues to 
the southward of this River Sierra Leone. The 
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proprietor of the Bananas, a native chief named 
Caulker, is quite friendly to the business and 
willing to cede us a part of the island for the 
purpose," etc. ; and they proceeded to make ar- 
rangements, on this one supposition, for the move- 
ment of the fleet and disembarkation of the 
Maroons. However, they did not neglect to throw 
out a hint of a possible alternative arrangement 
for the accommodation of the emigrants in case 
the Bananas were not obtainable. To settle all 
claims to the island, on the loth July a letter was 
sent to Mr. Cleveland, formerly the proprietor, 
as has been said, ui^ng him to put forward what- 
ever claims he had to it and requesting his opinion 
about the title to the place. 

On the ist July, in order to complete the arrange- 
ments, Mr. Gray wrote to Mr. Caulker asking him 
to state his terms. Meanwhile he sent for King 
Firama to hear his objection, and, upon the pre- 
sumption that the king had no special claims to 
make, but was simply posing as lord of the manor, 
decided, and even intimated this decision to Caulker, 
that, as he believed the king only wished to be 
put in good humour by a little present, he was pre- 
pared to make him the necessary present, which, 
in native idiom, or as Caulker interpreted it, was 
intended "to stop his mouth." This letter of Mr. 
Gray's actually flattered Caulker's vanity, if ever 
anything did, and put him in such high glee, 
that, instead of complying with the request of the 
Governor and Council, he put off" the matter for 
a time and employed the interim in dilating on a 
previous reluctance of Governor and Council to 
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conclude the matter, his respect for the Sierra 
Leone Company which had necessitated his promise 
to come to terms with them, and Mr. Gray's sus- 
picion that King Firama might after all happen to 
be the rightful owner, in the following langu^e : — 

" I am very sorry, sir, you give yourself that 
additional trouble concerning the Bananas when it 
could have been settled when I was at Sierra 
Leone. No, you thought, in my opinion, that 
King Firama had a right towards the islands ; 
I suppose now you are more clear by saying you'll 
make him a present to stop his mouth. On that 
heading, good sir, you may do as you please to 
my good friend King Firama, who always have 
been with me in friendship; for we always re- 
spected each other. Please to look back when you 
were at the Plantains and you just started the 
subject to me. I could not give then a direct 
answer, but when t came to consider the respect 
I had for Sierra Leone it made me write you a 
letter on that subject that if you were for part of 
the island I should come into terms with you when 
I saw you ; instead of that, when I came there you 
put it off and paid no attention to me but seemed 
to have your confidence in King Firama If your 
opinion leads you that way, time will bring you 
to know whose property the Bananas belongs 
to." 

And so the Company was kept dangling about 
for a definite reply from Caulker with respect to 
negotiation for the Island of Bananas. Meanwhile, 
as before stated, a letter was sent to Cleveland in- 
viting him to state his claims ; but there does not 
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appear to have been any reply from him, or at any 
rate such as could contest Caulker's cldms. 

At last, Mr. Caulker was got to make an offer by 
an alternative suggestion of the Governor that he 
should allot a place on the mainland, between Cape 
Shilling and the Caramanca River, or even if it 
was up the Caramanca, where the land was good, 
perhaps it might do. But he was not prepared to 
pay for the latter place as he would for the former. 
This letter was conveyed by Mr. Cox, who was 
deputed to w£ut on him a second time. Over and 
above the sentiments conveyed in the letter, Mr. 
Cox was instructed to convince him of the impro- 
priety of the Company purchasing lands from him 
without the approbation of King Firama, having as 
he did no legal claim either to the property or sover- 
eignty of the island, as the Company wished it to 
be used for the purpose of settling the Maroons; he 
could have no alternative but to adjust the palaver, 
and have it fairly talked over in the presence of the 
king, who would settle all disputes. Mr. Cox' in- 
terview had the effect of eliciting Caulker's terms. 
He was not disposed to part with the whole of the 
island, he said ; what he negotiated for was the 
western side. The eastern he wished to keep, and 
on no other account but that it faced the Plantains. 
There was a rivulet separating the disposable from 
the indisposable portion of the island ; this he 
intended to be a boundary between them if Mr. 
Gray could come to terms with him ; and he would 
dispose of the western half of the Bananas for the 
sum of j^io.ooo sterling. If Mr. Gray was not 
pleased with these conditions, he could let the 
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Sierra Leone Company have lands near Cape 
Shilling equal in extent to half the Bananas for 
the same sum of money, ^io,ooa Caulker's ad- 
viser, one Jones, who was a witness to the trans- 
action, considered this amount highly reasonable, 
as he felt the island was worth ;f 30,000, basing bis 
calculation, as he said, on the price paid for the 
Island of Barbadoes. 

It was in vain that Mr. Cox reasoned with Chief 
Caulker on the absurdity of such a demand, a 
demand equal at least to the price of 600 slaves, 
according to the common mode of calculatioa But 
his prime minister, Jones, from whose advice he 
would not swerve an inch, kept affirming that the 
terms were only too reasonable, as he considered 
the island worth three times that amount 

Thus, nothing tike a negotiation was effected 
with Chief Caulker, notwithstanding further corres- 
pondence on the subject, in the course of which 
Mr. Gray offered to pay an annual rent of 500 bars 
for a still much smaller portion than he had at first 
desired, if only, by that. Caulker could show an 
appreciation of his friendship with the King of 
England and the Sierra Leone Company. But 
Caulker, instead of provii^ his claim to the Islands 
and coming to terms, kept gmng round the vicious 
circle of reiterating his indisputable claims, and 
denying King Firama's right to any portion of the 
Bananas except the pretensions put forth, so that 
the Company failed to obtain the island for the 
location of the Maroons, and were obliged to place 
them, ultimately, at Granville Town under a super- 
intendent. Lieutenant Odlam. 
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It will thus be seen that, although there were 
no rival claimzmts to the islands, Caulker did not 
feel himself possessed of the right to dispose of 
the Bananas as he would, and could not even 
stake the issue of his claims to a fair and open 
contest in the presence of King Firama, who 
claimed a manorial, if not a possessory right to 
them. Cleveland, a descendant of the original 
William Cleveland, apart from his connection with 
Caulker, had in his favour many years of un- 
molested occupation, during which he had p!ud 
no rent, and so, in the eyes of the law, became 
entitled to a claim of nine-tenths of the islands. 

SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE BANANAS 

Such appears to have been the title to the islands 
down to the year 1820, when it was ceded, during 
the administration of Colonel Sir Charles Macarthy, 
to the British Government The Bananas were 
twice ceded, we find, in the year 1820. 

By Convention No. 7, of 21st July, 1820, it was 
ceded by Fa London, alias Ka Konka, Chief of the 
Temnes, for himself and successors, and for and in 
the name of Thomas Caulker and his successors, to 
His Excellency Colonel Sir Charles Macarthy on 
behalf of the King of England. 

Another Convention, No. 8, of 20th October the 
same year, apparently ratified the above ; the reason 
for this ratification is rather obscure, but we are in- 
clined to suspect that it was in the titie of the places 
ceded ; for instead of " Ka Konka " or " Pa London " 
ceding " on behalf of Thomas Caulker," we have 
"Thomas Caulker and Georgje Stephen Caulker," 
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and in addition we have the following words : " On 
behalf of themselves and their successors, and all 
and every other person or persons having or pre- 
tending to have any right, title, or interest in the 
isles known as the Bannanoes " ; and thus it stands 
until this day, a safeguard against rival claims. 

By an Indenture of Mortgage dated 30th April, 
1828, between George Stephen Caulker, Chief of the 
Plantains, and Thomas Caulker, Chief of Bompe, 
on the one part, and Kenneth Macaulay, agent for 
Messrs. Zachary Macaulay and Thomas Gisbome 
Babington, merchants of London, on the other part, 
the Bananas were transferred in order to effect the 
settlement of a debt of £994 os. iit^ owing by 
the said George Stephen Caulker and Thomas 
Caulker to Messrs. Macaulay and Babington. 

(3) The firm of Messrs. Macaulay and Babington 
was dissolved in 1828 after the execution of the 
above indenture and the partnership became solely 
vested in Zachary Macaulay. 

(3) Mr, Zachary Macaulay dying intestate, his 
eldest son, Thomas Babington Macaulay (afterwards 
Lord Macaulay), became heir-at-law, and letters of 
administration were granted him from the Prero- 
gative Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
administer his father's estate. George Stephen 
Caulker had died in October, 1S31, and Thomas 
Caulker in 1832, without redeeming the mortgage, 
and were succeeded in the chieftaincy by Thomas 
Stephen Caulker. 

In 1840 a third party, William Fisher Mends, 
stepped in and, under an indenture dated 28th June, 
stipulated for the payment of the amount owing and 
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actually paid to Thomas Babington Macaulay, and, 
thereby, bought up the share of the firm of Messrs. 
Macaulay and Babington, and thus stood to Thomas 
Stephen Caulker in a quasi-relationship of creditor 
and debtor. 

The principle of transfer from Macaulay to 
Mends seems clear enough ; but that by which 
Thomas Stephen Caulker became related to 
William Fisher Mends as debtor to creditor ap- 
pears somewhat complicated and requires some 
unravelling. 

The following facts, however, appear clear and 
certain : — 

(i) That the Convention No. 8, of 20th October, 
1820, ceded, transferred, and gave over, amongst 
other places, the Islands of Bananas to the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, for the time being, on 
behalf of His Majesty the King of England, from 
Thomas Caulker and George Stephen Caulker, 
for and on the part of themselves and their suc- 
cessors, and all and every other person or persons. 

{2) That the Indenture of Mortgage of 30th 
April, 1828, granted, bargfiined, sold, assigned, 
transfeired, eta, etc., all rents, customs, issues, 
and profits accruing from the Government to the 
Caulkers, for the use of the Bananas, unto Messrs. 
Zachaiy Macaulay and Thomas Gisbome Babington, 
their heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns. 

The question, therefore, now resolves itself 
into:— 

(i) Whether Thomas Caulker and George 
Stephen Caulker, under Convention No. 8 of 
October, 1820, had any right to make an arrange- 
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ment for the collection of rents, etc, due to them 
under a private and unofficial contract after their 
deaths. 

{2) Whether the Indenture of Mortgage of 30th 
April, 1828, has materially altered the relation of 
landlord and tenant that ought to exist between 
the line of the Caulkers and the Governor of 
Sierra Leone. And if so. 

{3) Whether the debt of ;^994 cw. i id., owing to 
Messrs. Zachary Macaulay and Thomas Gisbome 
Babington, was not contracted in their private 
capacity, as the Indenture of MortgE^e of 30th 
April, 1828, bears no descriptive clause or phrase 
indicating anything to the contrary that the trans- 
action was unofficial. It was made between George 
Stephen Caulker of the Plantains (ordinary resi- 
dential description) and Thomas Caulker of Bompe 
(ordinary ^ain) of the one part, and Kenneth 
Macaulay, agent for Messrs. Zachary Macaulay 
and Thomas Gisbome Babington. 

(4) Whether the Indenture of Mor^ge dated 
April 30th, 1828, between Geoi^e Stephen Caulker 
and Thomas Caulker of the one part, and Zachary 
Macaulay and Thomas Gisbome Babington of the 
other, by which all the territories comprised in, 
ceded, and demised by Treaty No. 8 were granted, 
bargained, sold, and made over to the use and 
benefit of the said Zachary Macaulay and Thomas 
Gisbome Babington, was not ultra vires. 

These points, however, are out of our track and 
are of no material interest to us, being laymen, 
except so far as they affect the history of the Colony. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SIERRA LEONE COMPANY 

We must now revert to the Sierra Leone Company, 
to which the management and government of the 
Colony had been entrusted. Reference has been 
made to it, but only incidentally, in connection with 
the formation of the Colony and its early troubles. 
But no History of Sierra Leone can be considered 
complete without a sketch of the Company's trans- 
actions, as those transactions involve the history of 
the Colony from 1790 to 1807. Therefore, it is 
proposed in this chapter to treat of the Company, 
its origin, prospects of trade, work, and dissolution. 



The Company, as is usual with chartered com- 
panies, took its name from the territory over which 
it had sway and in which its interests lay. The 
name therefore is significant, and, in intention, 
means a commercial corporation that had its in- 
terests and chief influence in the peninsula or tract 
of land known as Sierra Leone. It had existed in 
England under the title of the St. Geoige's Bay 
Company in 1791, when, unofficially, its members, 
or most of them, co-operated with the "Society for 
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the Relief of Black Poor" in England, and had 
scarcely begun trading in the Colony before an 
application for the grant of a Royal Charter was 
made, some time, say, in 1 790 ; but the increase of 
responsibility consequent upon a corresponding in- 
crease in the population had rendered its existence 
as a body corporate necessary, so as to be endowed 
with leg^ authority and jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion teeming with some 1,100 Blacks, some Natives 
of Africa, a few European settlers, and nearly 600 
Maroons who were then migrating into the peninsula 
from the Island of Jamaica. 

INTERNAL CONSTITUTION 

Its internal constitution consisted, principally and 
essentially, of a governor,* a surgeon, an accountant, 
a commercial agent, a secretary, a storekeeper for 
central store, principal clerk, a chaplain, school- 
master, shipbuilder, officer of troops, collector of 
import dues, cashier, carpenter (who acted as sur- 
veyor of works), and, after 1800, a superintendent 
of the Maroons. Up to the year 1798 the expen- 
diture for the maintenance of the civil establishment 
had amounted to ;^3,38o. Expense for settlement 
and maintenance of the Nova Scotians, ;f 38,500. 

The Governor, with the co-operation of the 

* The title Governor as applied to the Sierra Leone Company's 
period and, impliedly, to the person directing the government of Sierra 
Leone up to the year 1S07, should not be nnderstood in a modem 
sense. He was, principally, the Agent- Conductor of the Company, 
wbo directed and controlled the Company's coromerdal transactions. 

The command of the Colony was secondary to his appointment 
Hence we find Mr. Bright, Mr. Gray, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Ludlam, and 
Others, at one time a Governor and at another occupying a subordinate 
position, although still residing within the Colony. — Autkok. 
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Council, was amenable to the General Court through 
the Court of Directors, which had its head-quarters 
at the Sierra Leone Office, Birchin Lane, Comhill ; 
but the commercial agent could communicate direct 
with the Court of Directors. 



Its scope, pure and simple, is clearly set forth in 
the Act of Incorporation, known as the "Sierra 
Leone Company's Act," to be for carrying on trade 
between the kingdom of Great Britain and the 
coast, harbours, and countries of Africa. 

Its ostensive object, therefore, was commerce — 
exchange of wares with the aborigines, chiefly the 
Temnes. The protection and charge of the colonists 
was, therefore, accidental and foreign to its aim. 
This is of importance in estimating the benefits 
that have accrued to the Colony from the Company's 
establishment, and the consistency and fidelity with 
which it dischaiged a responsibility that devolved 
upon it outside the pale of its ostensive object 

In short, the object of the institution was a fair 
and beneficial commerce in the place of the slave 
trade, and the introduction of cultivation and the 
light of Christianity in Africa. Such as the im- 
provement, of every occasion, of extending the 
influence of the Company, and a just notion of 
their principles and views among the Natives; 
the establishment of order and due subordina- 
tion within the Colony ; the encour^ement of 
production and industry of every kind. It was, 
in the words of the Charter, "to enable them to 
acquire by a grant from His Majesty King 
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George III. and from the Native princes of Africa 
a cert^n distiict of land for the better enabling 
it to carry on trade ; therefore, the Gimpany 
humbly besought the King to make unto them 
a grant of the peninsula and of several powers, 
privileges, and franchises to enable them to exercise 
proper and competent control and authority for the 
government of the Colony, for effectual adminis- 
tration of justice in civil cases, and for the trial 
and punishment of u^ital and criminal offences, 
and of misdemeanours committed." This practically 
sets forth the aim of their petition for a Charter, 
in compliance with which petition were conferred 
the powers, authority, and privileges embodied in 
the Charter of 1799. 

The causes which accelerated the application for 
a Royal Charter have been slightly touched upon ; 
but it may be well to recount, in detail, the state of 
affairs in the Colony, which will disclose the attitude 
of mind of the Directors when the application was 
made. 

It was an epoch of great anxiety to the Company 
and of serious unrest The Colony was in a state 
of anarchy and confusion, and the authority of the 
Government was set at defiance by the Settlers. 

The disappointment arising from non-compliance 
with the original promised allotment of lands — 
twenty acres to each man, ten to each woman, 
and five to each child — was rankling in the Settlers' 
l»%asts when the demand for quit-rent added fuel 
to the flame. The arrival of the Maroons, a most 
unwelcome event to them, had set the fire ablaze, 
and they were thirsting for revenge. Insubordin^- 
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tion and disobedience to the orders of the Govern- 
ment, high 2ind absurd opinions expressed about 
themselves, rancour for the Company and the Com- 
pany's servants, openly expressed, were the order 
of the day. They complmned of the price of goods, 
and offered open resistance to the collection of the 
Company's debts. 

The Hundredors and Tythingmen, too, peace 
officers, broke into open opposition. They clam- 
oured for judicial powers, they would be judges, 
jury, and legislators of the Colony all in one, 
and challenged the authority of the Company to 
l^slate and inflict penalties. About five-sixths of 
them violently opposed all measures and withstood 
a]l those who had in any degree supported the 
interests, rights, and authority of the Company. 

These Hundredors and Tythingmen were again 
divided into factions. One recognised the benefits 
they had derived from the Company, its agents 
and officers, and would be satisfied to have supreme 
internal jurisdiction and continue to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Company without being subject to 
any tax or burden. The other, led by a man in 
the pay of a slave factory at Bance Island, would 
be glad to throw off connection with and allegiance 
to the Company altogether, and was disposed to 
avow disobedience, and to carry out its measures 
by force. 

The entire body of these two factions claimed 
the total sovereignty of the country, more particu- 
larly the disposal of lands and the administration 
of justice. They refused the Company's grants, 
and threatened bloodshed to those who dared dis- 
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possess or oust them, and questioned the Com- 
pany's right to exact the quit-rent and defied its 
exaction. 

It was with a view to check these disorders that 
an application was made to the King in Council 
for a regular power to enable the Governor and 
Council of the Colony to suppress every act of 
lawlessness and vice, to oppose and frustrate the 
designs and machinations of the arch-conspirator. 
King Tom, who at that time meditated whole- 
sale massacre of the Company's agents and the 
colonists, and to curb insurrectionary proclivities in 
the Settlers. 

They wished to be invested with well-grounded 
and unquestionable authority to keep the peace 
and ensure better security to life and property, as 
no considerable progress could be made in the 
Colony, no commercial, religious, and agricultural 
enterprise would thrive in the then existing state 
of things ; and the slave trade, still carried on in 
slave factories in the vicinity, would be carried on 
ad lib., and gross wretchedness and demoralisation 
would be rampant and destroy the hopes with which 
the Colony was founded. 

Such was the state of things in the Colony, and 
such the necessity that urged on the application for 
a Charter of Justice. The application was made to 
check suicidal tendencies by the use of the rights, 
privileges, and jurisdiction of the Charter. As re- 
gards the benevolent and rightful use made of these 
rights, privileges, and powers, there can be no 
doubt ; and of this. His Majesty's Government 
were fully persuaded, from the efforts already put 
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forth by the prindpaJ members of the Company 
before the Letters Patent were granted. The 
Charter states : " We therefore having considered 
the premises and being willing and desirous to 
afford all fitting assistance and encoun^ement to the 
said Sierra Leone Company and our said Colony 
of Sierra Leone for the advancement of trade and 
promotion of justice, have therefore by virtue and 
in pursuance of the said recited Act (31 Geo. III. 
c 53, 1791), and of our special grace, certain know- 
ledge and mere motion given and granted," etc., 
eta The Charter then goes on enumerating these 
rights, powers, and authority in the usual phrase- 
ology. But even if this assurance was said to have 
been expressed in the Letters Patent on the ground 
of policy, direct and indirect historical testimonies, 
alike collateral and subsequent, are not wanting. 

Of indirect evidences we have the fact of quiet 
submission to rule even in troublous times, when a 
population, whose ancestors were further and away 
removed from slavery and its effects, would have 
murmured and rebelled. There is but one solitary 
instance, throughout a period of twenty years, of 
the Settlers rising in open rebellion, and that has 
been already explained as partly due to misappre- 
hension from imperfect education, partly as an 
outcome of the debasing effects of slavery upon 
their character for many years. But even this, the 
loyalty of those who had remained seemed to have 
atoned for. Compare their murmurings with those 
of the children of Israel at the several stages on 
their way to Canaan, and you have a decided 
balance of advantage in favour of the Settlers. 
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Again, we have, as indirect evidences, the envy 
with which the Settlers were looked upon by the 
native Temnes. All along the chiefs had pitied 
them ; but no sooner did they show signs of pros- 
perity, and erect splendid buildings, than they rose 
up in arms against them. 

Of direct historical evidences we have the testi- 
mony of the Company's correspondence, and from 
it we learn the unbounded beneficence bestowed 
on the Colony. We have here given a specimen 
which will serve to illustrate this point. 

(i) The following resolution of the Governor and 
Council appeared in the General Entry Book of 
the Company, under date 21st October, 1801 : — 

" Resolved that T. Wilson be allowed the sum of 
25 dollars for the loss of his house at Thompson's 
Bay during the insurrection. You will please pay 
T. Wilson the above sum and place it to the account 
of Defence during- Rebellion. 

T. LuDLAM, Esq., A. Smith, 

Acting Agent, Steretary." 

(2) The following are specimens of orders of the 
Governor and Council on the Company's servants 
for benevolent and charitable purposes : — 

" I am directed to request you will make a pair of 
crutches for old Hector Macclean, and charge to 
account of Timmany War. 

"To Mr. Hermitage, 

the Company's Surveyor." 

(3) Addressed to the same officer : — 

" Please make a coffin for T. Crownover ; he lies 
at N. Scarboro's. You will likewise be so kind as 
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to do the needful in getting a. grave digged and 
ordering him to be buried, charging the expense to 
Governor and Council" 

(4) " Please order a coffin to be made and a 
grave digged for Mr. Frost. Give a dollar to old 
Abi Godfrey to get people to carry him ; if you can- 
not supply them without much expense to yourself, 
charge to account of Poor Rates." 

(5) "To Mr. Chas. Abbott, Cashier and Ac- 

countant 
" Please pay Norfolk Scarborough a pension at 
the rate of 20 cents per diem. Thomas Jones and 
Hector Macclean Dr. ;^i per week till further 
orders. Chaige to Timmany War." 

Then, again, we have the testimony of the 
" Widows' Brook." Writes Mrs. Melville, in her 
Liters from Sierra Leone, under date January 
1 2th, 1846: — 

"On asking one day of a venerable settler matron 
what was the origin of the name the ' Widows' 
Brook,' which she applied to a mountain rivulet at 
some distance (somewhere near Heddle Cottage, 
or the French Co.'s Farm, now the Botanic Station), 
she told me it was so called from all the widows 
of the Nova Scotians giving, upwards of forty years 
ago, a great feast on its banks to the European in- 
habitants of the Colony — adding, in a very decided 
tone, ' Ah ! dem were de good times ! white people 
were white people den ! ' " 

White people were white people then, — ^ents 
and officers of the Sierra Leone Company. 

Then, again, we have the testimony afforded 
by that venerable good old Society, the Church 
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Missionary Society, who first embarked on its 
missionary enterprise on this coast in 1804, "in 
admiration," says Sibthorpe, "of the noble spirit 
which led to the formation of this Colony by the 
pious individuals of the Sierra Leone Company, 
and a reliance on the Company's assistance to the 
missionaries who should be sent out" 
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SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE SIERRA LEONE 
COMPANY, 1791-1807 

After trading for some time, the necessity for a 
legal jurisdiction came on, and the Sierra Leone 
Company, through its Directors, applied for the 
grant of a Charter of Justice on the model of 
those first granted to the East India Company. 
This was in 1799. In 1800 the Charter passed the 
Great Seal and came into operation. But just a 
year before, the debts contracted by some Settlers 
and the European traders had become so enormous 
that it became necessary to reduce the commercial 
transactions of the Company and limit them within 
reasonable distance from Free Town proper, remov- 
ing them from the interior of the country, where 
there was general insecurity from the attitude 
of King Tom and the confederate Mandingo 
chiefs, these debts having become unrecoverable. 
As early as 1798 we begin to find schemes of re- 
trenchment formulated, and a Committee of Trade 
was appointed to inquire into the commercial 
concerns of the Company. From their report it 
would appear that the very considerable diminu- 
tion of the funds subscribed for the purposes of 
Parliamentary institution had rendered it morally 
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impossible for the Company to pursue any longer 
on its wonted scale of expenditure the various 
objects which had hitherto been attempted in the 
Colony, and therefore it had become necessary to 
adopt a more economical system for support of the 
civil establishment The public works had been 
completed ; these were therefore to remain ; but 
the plantations on the Bullom Shore were reduced 
to much smaller limits, and the Gnnpany's fleet of 
boats, schooners, etc, was reduced to a single 
sloop. On the recommendation of Mr. Gray, the 
Governor, the staff of the commercial branch at 
Free Town was reduced to one European, one 
Native who could write, two porters or messengers, 
and four grumettas ; so that the total expendi- 
ture of the commercial establishment, exclusive of 
^e commission allowed to the Commercial Agent, 
did not exceed jCyx>. The closing up of the Com- 
pany's retail stores was recommended, and a limited 
credit only was given, and that only to such of the 
steadiest Europeans, then on the spot, as would 
undertake the business of keeping shops for the 
supply of the Settlers in small quantities at reason- 
able prices. A reduction in ^e salary of most 
o£Bcers was made, compensated, however, by a 
licence to the Company's agents, except the 
Governor and those conducting the Company's 
transactions, to trade. As an effect of this re- 
trenchment the annual expenditure of the civil 
establishment was reduced from ;^3i38o to jf 1.995 
per annum in the first instance, and after a year 
to jf 1,500 permanently. The Committee further 
recommended that in lieu of separate houses 
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hitherto allowed the agents of the Company, the 
Governor, Commercial Agent, and Chaplain should 
alone be each allowed quarters, and that the other 
tenements be sold or let on lease to the senior 
servants in rotation. 

The repairs of houses and boats not employed in 
commerce were to be defrayed out of the ferry or 
other duties collected by Government ; all the 
municipal expenses for keeping the peace, repair of 
roads and bridges were defrayed out of fines and 
quit-rents, or amounts collected in the nature of 
parish rates. 

The repairs of craft, and trade contingencies, were 
chatted on the respective cargoes provided and 
disposed of by the Commercial Agent 

Apart from unproductive outlays in the shape of 
charitable donations, repairs of roads and bridges, 
the maintenance of the civil establishment, etc, and 
unrecoverable debts, the Company had sustained 
considerable losses in its bond fide commercial 
transactions. In 1798 the Company's brig Eliza, 
laden with considerable cargo of African produce, 
was captured on her voyage to England. No 
sooner had the Directors been apprised of this 
than they chartered a vessel, in which were ship- 
ped British goods amounting to ;^ 10,000, under 
convoy ; but by the time she was expected to 
have reached her destination, the sad intelligence 
was received that her convoy having parted from 
her at sea she was captured by a French privateer 
and all her cargo was seized. Subsequently, a 
third cargo of equal value was prepared, and a 
vessel, the Nympk, purchased for the purpose of 
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transporting it She was ready to sail about the 
beginning of July, but ultimately sailed in Sep- 
tember, deeply freighted ; but just as she was ofT 
Cape Finisterre she was overtaken in a gale and, 
with all her cargo, together with one of the crew, 
went to the bottom, the rest were picked up by 
the frigate convoying her. 

The total of extraordinary losses of the Company, 
exclusive of moneys expended in settling the Nova 
Scotians and Maroons, amounted, in 1800, to 
/ 1 45 ,000. 

Such was the financial condition of the Company 
when, pressed down by increased difficulties, aggra- 
vated by the attitude of the native chiefs, British 
slavers, and the growing importance and responsi- 
bility of the Colony, there was brought on the 
desire of relinquishing its charge. The Court of 
Directors, however, decided to petition Parliament 
for sufficient aid from the Government to admit 
of the maintenance of the Colony in a healthy 
condition. 

The petition being laid before Parliament, a 
Committee, consisting of Members of the House, 
was appointed, which conducted the inquiry upon 
a statement of the Chairman and Court of Directors 
of the Sierra Leone Company respecting the pro- 
gress, state, and prospects of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, and upon the evidence of certain gentlemen 
some way or other connected with the Company as 
secretary, councillor, etc, and the Under Secretary 
of State, John King, Esq. 

Previous to this Parliamentary inquiry, and with 
a view to it, Captain Benjamin Hdlowell, of the 
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Royal Navy, was commissioned by the Admiralty 
to proceed to the West Coast of Africa, and there 
inquire into the state of the Colony, and to report 
the result of his inquiry to Government, to enable 
Parliament to arrive sx a satisfactory conclusion 
regarding matters on the coast Captain Hallowetl 
arrived in Sierra Leone in January, 1803, and 
remained there for a fortnight, during which time 
he collected every information of importance to the 
object for which he had been commissioned. 

This report, however, though interesting, was not 
favourable to the continuance of the Sierra Leone 
Company, as it lacked sufficient local experience. 
Besides, Captain Hallowell did not solicit informa- 
tion from the Company's agents, but conducted his 
examinations on mdependent lines, which ultimately 
led to certain grave errors arising from misconcep- 
tions. These, on being submitted to Mr. Zachary 
Macaulay, the Secretary of the Company, for ex- 
planation, were found to be unreliable. This report 
was therefore hardly made use of by the Com- 
mittee, althoi^h it was subjoined to their report 
as an appendix. 

I have thought it necessary to make the fore- 
going remarks, because Cafitain Hallowell's report 
has been made use of by some writers as furnish- 
ing proofs of inefficiency of the entire governing 
machinery of the Company, which, it is alleged, 
was the cause why the Company was called upon 
to surrender its Charter. 

The Committee of 1804 had also before them the 
report of a Committee of the Ho\ise of Commons 
to work upon. This Committee had, in 1802, been 
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entrusted to inquire into the merits of the peUtion of 
the Sierra Leone Company. 

The Committee of 1804, therefore, had everything 
that could be desired in the shape of material evi- 
dence. Thus equipped, they proceeded to business, 
and submitted their report to the House on the 27th 
February, 1804. 

There was thereby left no room for doubt as 
regafxls the actual causes of the difficulties that had 
hampered the progress of the Colony, and it became 
apparent that the Company had exerted itself to the 
utmost of its power to carry out the object of its 
institution. 

The following is the report presented to the 
House of Commons on this all-important ques- 
tion: — 

" The attention of your Committee has been 
prindpalty directed to ascertain the followring 
points : — 

" I. The alterations which have taken place in 
the Colony dnce the report of the last Committee 
(the Committee of 1802). 

" 2. The present state (rf the Colony. 

" 3. The objections to maintaining the Colony in 
its present situation, and those which would arise to 
its evacuation. 

"4. The expectation which may be entertained 
of the future advancement of the Colony. 

" 5. The means by which that advancement may 
be most easily and dfectually promoted. 

" In prosecuting the first head of their inquiry 
your Committee have, in the first instance, adverted 
to the progress made in the extension of civilisation, 
cultivation, and trade in the native produce of Africa 
as the objects for which the Colony was instituted ; 
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and in the second, to the internal administration, 
security, health, and population of the Colony as 
necessarily connected with the successful pursuit 
of these objects. 

" Trade and civilisation appear hitherto to have 
made but little progress, and the advantages pos- 
sessed by the slave dealers over the Settlers of the 
Colony, arising from the superior profits they obtain, 
and the partiality of the native chiefs to that species 
of commerce, present an obstacle which, while that 
traffic is suffered to continue on the coast, no effort 
on the part of the colonists for the extinction of 
their trade, however persevering, can be expected 
wholly to surmount In addition to this permanent 
disadvantage, the war with the Natives, occasioned 
principally by the inadequate state of defence in 
which the Colony had been left, has, for a consider- 
able part of the time which has elapsed since the 
last report, suspended the intercourse with the 
neighbouring nations, and restrained even that 
small extent of trade which might otherwise have 
been expected to take place, while those Natives 
who had repaired to the Colony for employment, 
and had been in some degree domesticated in its 
territory, have been induced to fly from the Colony, 
chiefly from the apprehension they entertained of 
being left exposed to the resentment of its enemies. 
These inconveniences, however, appear latterly to 
have diminished, in consequence of the measures 
tciken to improve the security of the Colony. The 
native chiefs have been led to entertain a greater 
respect for its power, and the native labourers have 
shown a disposition to return and enter upon their 
former occupation. 

" The prevalence of war, as well as an apprehen- 
sion whidi has existed in the Colony of the prob- 
ability of its being finally abandoned, appear also 
for a considerable time to have suspended the 
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progress of cultivation ; but when the return of the 
native labourers afforded to the colonists the means 
of availing themselves of their industry, it was 
s^ain in some degree resumed, and, by the last 
accounts from the Colony, yams and plantains, 
which are amongst the principal productions of the 
soil, appear to have been raised in abundance, and 
the produce of the Colony is generally stated to be 
increasing. 

"Your Committee have had the most satisfac- 
tory proof of progressive improvement in the 
internal administration of the Colony, arising as 
well from the additional powers conferred on the 
Company by the Charter of Justice, as from the 
increased vigilance and exertion of the Company's 
servants. The general conduct of the colonists has 
of late been exemplary. No acts of violence, 
except in a single instance hereafter alluded to, 
appear for some time to have occurred, and the 
number of thefts and petty offences has been 
trifling. The Maroons, in consequence of laws 
passed for that purpose, have, in a great measure, 
abandoned some pernicious habits they had long 
indulged in, and have, by their peaceable de- 
meanour, as well as by their steady attachment 
to the Colony, merited the approbation of the 
Government ; their submission to the laws, even 
when enforced to the extent of capital punishment 
upon two of their own body, has been proved by a 
remarkable instance related in a letter from the 
Governor and Council, 

" Some material inconvenience, which appears 
to have arisen from the practice of issuing paper 
money, which could only be received in payment 
for goods from the Company's stores, has been reme- 
diea by the more judicious mode latterly adopted 
by order of the Court of Directors of making the 
paper exchangeable for bills upon England. 
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" The progress made in the erection of works 
(the favourable effect of which has before been 
noticed) has been considerable. By means of the 
wall and other fortifications recently constructed 
the Colony may be considered in a state of suffi- 
cient security against the attack of any native 
power. And additional works have been projected, 
the completion of which, in the opinion of both the 
able officers examined by your Committee, would 
enable it to resist that of a considerable European 
force. A body of volunteers has been raised within 
the Colony, the fidelity and attachment of which 
has been tried by experience, and with whose 
assistance a very small number of European troops 
(not exceeding twenty artillerymen) is stated by the 
Governor to be sufficient for the defence of the 
Settlement 

"The general health of the colonists does not 
appear of late materially to have suffered. The 
sickness and mortality which for some time existed 
(principally among the military) has in a great 
degree subsided ; and there seems reason to believe 
it arose rather from the condition of the troops when 
they entered the Colony, their habits of intemper- 
ance, and the imperfect accommodation which could 
be afforded them, than from disorder necessarily 
connected with their residence in their situation. 
Although complaints have been made of the climate 
of Sierra Leone, and temporary bad effects have 
occasionally been experienced from it, it does not 
appear, upon the whole, to have been found inferior 
in salubrity to that of most of the West Indian 
Islands ; and, when compared to that of many 
other settlements on the coast of Africa, seems 
decidedly preferable. The number of births, which 
for some time exceeded that of the deaths in the 
Colony, affords a satisfactory proof that it is not 
unfriendly to population. 
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" The present state of the Colony may, therefore, 
be considered as presenting, in several respects, a 
more favourable aspect than heretofore. It is 
already rendered secure against the only enemies 
whose hostility it has immediately to apprehend ; 
its resources are increased ; its cultivation reviving ; 
and it is in the possession of every advantage that 
can arise from the enjoyment of internal tranquillity 
and order. Having laid before the House the 
recent progress of the Colony, and its present situa- 
tion, it becomes the duty of your Committee to 
state the objections to which, under such circum- 
stances, a determination to support the Colony on 
the one hand, or to evacuate it on the other, would 
be liable. 

" The principal objection which must attend the 
maintenance of the Settlement, arises from the 
total inadequacy of the Company's funds to dis- 
charge, or even to contribute to that expenditure 
which is necessary for its preservation. It is suffi- 
ciently manifest, from the inconveniences already 
experienced in the Colony, that during its continu- 
ance it will be eventually necessary to support a 
local government capable of maintaining order 
amongst its inhabitants, and affording them pro- 
tection. The expenses of the Civil Establishment 
for some years to come cannot be estimated at 
less than a^io,ooo per annum: that of completing 
the proposed works has been estimated at ^8,000. 
It dso appears that the defence of the Colony 
will require the present volunteer force to be per- 
manently kept up, the expense of which has been 
estimated at about ^4,000 per annum ; or, if the 
establishment should be discontinued, a regular 
garrison must be maintained at the constant estab- 
lishment of 100 effective men, exclusive of the pro- 
portion of artillerymen before mentioned, which, 
considering the numerous casualties in the climate, 
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and great expense of supporting them, would exceed 
the sum above stated. 

" It not only appears that these future charges, 
which must be considered indispensable, cannot be 
defrayed by the Sierra Leone Company in the 
present state of their funds ; but that some of the 
measures recently adopted, and expenses conse- 
quently inciirred, have been proceeded on, in the 
confident expectation that the Parliamentary Grant 
of ^10,000 in the year 1802, would be annually 
renewed. Your Committee cannot, however, state 
the charges to which the support of the Colony 
may in future subject this country, as objections 
to the grant now proposed, without at the same 
time adverting to the obligations of Government 
towards the Maroons and Nova Scodans, estab- 
lished there under its authority. That the British 
Government is bound by every consideration of 
justice and good faith, to continue its protection 
and support to this numerous description of colon- 
ists does not admit of doubt ; and it appears 
difficult to calculate the inconvenience and expense 
which would attend their removal ; to which must be 
added that of affording them such a compensation 
as might be deemed equitable for the houses and 
lands they would be compelled to abandon ; nor 
has any situation been suggested to your com- 
mittee where they could be maintained with greater 
facility, and in a manner equjilly consistent with 
their former habits and occupations. It may be 
considered therefore as doubtful, in the peculiar 
circumstances under which the Colony is placed, 
whether its evacuation may not lead to expense 
as great as that with which its support will be 
attended ; and where there appears a necessity, 
in either case, of incurring considerable expense, 
it may be thought reasonable to prefer that sys- 
tem, the foundation of which is already laid, and 
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connected with the pursuit of a distinct and im- 
portant object. 

" It remains for your Committee to state, as far as 
they are enabled from the evidence before them, 
the future prospects of the Colony, and the degree 
to which it may be expected that the objects of its 
institution will be attained, should it receive the 
necessary support. 

"There appears little room to doubt that the 
Colony, when placed in a respectable state of de- 
fence, may, by setting an example of industry, 
and displaying the advantage of law and justice, 
as well as by the ascendancy which its government 
may obtain over the minds of the neighbouring 
chiefs, exert a considerable and beneficial influence 
over the manners and habits of many of the sur- 
rounding nations. From the disposition to industry 
already evinced by the colonists, it may reasonably 
be hoped, that when security is established, culti- 
vation will be gradually extended throughout the 
greatest part of the territory of Sierra Leone. The 
facility with which free native labourers have been 
induced to seek employment in the Colony, and 
the satisfaction they appear generally to have given 
to their employers, forms a leading and interesting 
feature in the history of the Colony ; and there is 
reason to believe, that to whatever extent cultiva- 
tion may be carried, this demand will always be 
supplied. The amount of labourers of this descrip- 
tion admitted into the Colony has already, at one 
period, exceeded 300, and a greater number than 
that required have been found to offer themselves 
for service. 

" It appears, notwithstanding, that while the 
traffic in slaves is continued on the coast of Africa, 
however beneficial the efforts produced by the 
Colony of Sierra Leone on its own immediate 
neighbourhood, its influence cannot be expected 
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to extend far beyond the limits of its own territory ; 
at the same time a foundation will be laid, from 
which, should events lead to any material change 
in the system of African commerce, that influence 
may be more widely and successfully diffused. 

" Upon the whole, your Committee, from a full 
consideration of the state of the Company's funds — 
of the necessity of supplying their deficiency — of 
the uncertainty attending the constant renewal of 
the peU-liamentary grants which may hereafter be 
found necessary — and of the interest of the British 
Government in the Colony, as connected with the 
maintenance of the Maroons and Nova Scotians, 
who are its inhabitants, have been led to conclude 
that the objects with which the Colony was insti- 
tuted may be more easily and effectually attained 
by transferring the civil and military authority to 
the Crown ; for which purpose it may be reason- 
ably expected that a partial surrender of the rights 
of the Company may be obtained from the pro- 
prietors, provided security is given for the prosecu- 
tion of the objects originally proposed. 

" Unless such a transfer snould be effected, and 
until it takes place, there does not appear to your 
Committee to be any better means of discharging 
the obligations of Government towards the Nova 
Scotians and Maroons, or of obtaining the other 
beneficial purposes proposed by the institution of 
the Colony, than by supporting the Company's 
Government as now established." 



Such was the report presented to Parliament on 
the petition of the Sierra Leone Company. It is 
clear that : 

I. The initiative of the surrender came from the 
Company through the Court of Directors upon 
their applying for additional Government support 
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for the maintenance of the civil and military estab 
lisbments. 

2. They did this, not from any misgivings of 
misrule or mismanagement, but from a conscious- 
ness of the tremendous responsibility to which 
they felt themselves pecuniarily unequal, and 
which they felt bound, morally at least, to make 
dear. 

3. The surrender was not their primary motive, 
but was only acquiesced in on the principle of 
choosing the lesser of two evils, t.e. either to sur- 
render and remove the barrier in the progress of 
the Colony or else to hold on and work out, or 
be the means of working out, the collapse of the 
Colony. Nothing surely could have been more 
magnanimous. 

It was never their intention to quit the scene of 
their efforts — to neglect the only child of their 
travail. In the month of February, 1803, an 
intimation had been given to the Court of Directors 
that Lord Hobart, the Secretary of State, intended 
to effect a transfer to Government both of the 
civil and military authority of the Colony. This 
was welcome news. By that arrangement the 
Company was to confine its attention chiefly to 
the pursuits of commerce, cultivation, and civili- 
sation. The Court expressed their acquiescence in 
this arrangement if only sufficient security would be 
given by Government that the Colony would not be 
in any way subservient to the slave trade. This 
arrangement had not the attestation of " Signed, 
sealed, and delivered," and was brought to no con- 
clusion, and the breaking out afresh of the French 
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war seemed to have diverted the attention of the 
Secretary of State from the subject 

When negotiation ceased, for the reason thus 
assigned, the Directors redoubled their efforts in 
carrying on the objects of their institution, and 
expressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
they had expected to receive from Parliament, for 
the year 1803, an equal vote to that granted in 
1802, viz. ;^io,ocx>. The reply was somewhat 
delayed, and when it came it was other than satis- 
factory. That monster of a caricature — Captain 
Hallowell's report — had created distrust and sus- 
picion in some minds, and the grant for 1803 was 
therefore suspended pending the parliamentary in- 
quisition, the report of which is given above. 

As it became apparent to Parliament that their 
suspicion had no correspondence in facts, and that 
Captain Hallowell's report was a mere gust of in- 
experience and an expression of ill-formed opinion, 
the Company was only too glad to take advantage 
of the favourable alternative of a surrender, and 
accordingly took the hint of Lord Hobart's sug- 
gestion and that of the Committee of Inquiry, viz. 
that it would be to the interest of the Sierra Leone 
Company and of His Majesty's Government to 
transfer the civil and military powers to the Crown. 
In compliance with this suggestion, in the year 
1807, i.e. about seventeen years after the Act of 
Incorporation, and seven years after the Charter of 
Justice passed the Great Seal, the Directors of the 
Company decided upon petitioning Parliament for 
an abrogation of the rights of their Charter. The 
petition was laid before Parliament the same year. 
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and an Act (47 George III. c. 44) was passed 
annulling the grant of the Charter, prohibiting the 
slave traffic within the Colony, and dissolving the 
Sierra Leone Company at the expiration of seven 
years (see Act of Dissolution) from the date of 
the Act. The Sierra Leone Company, however, 
retired immediately after, having formally sur- 
rendered to Governor Thomas Ludlam, who had 
received instructions from His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to continue, unbroken, the administration of 
the Colony, by continuing in operation all laws 
enacted and enforced by the Company. Thus 
passed out of existence the Sierra Leone Company, 
necessitated, as it was, by force of circumstances to 
shorten the duration of the Charter and terminate 
it fourteen years earlier. The causes which com- 
pelled it to retire from its field of usefulness, just 
when one might say it was time for it to reap and 
enjoy the fruits of well-earned toil, may be summed 
up as follows : — 

1. Frequent native risings and the insurrectionary 
attitude of discontented Settlers. 

2. The withdrawal of the Government grant-in- 
aid pending a parliamentary inquisition. 

3. The increase of responsibility necessary for 
the enforcement of the terms of the Charter of 
1799, upon such an enormously increased popula- 
tion ; the provisions of the Charter in respect to 
the administration of justice being too unwieldy for 
a Company, whose object was principally commerce, 
to manipulate to advantage. 

4. The hostile attitude of Francie towards Eng- 
land and the equally hostile attitude of slavers who 
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still held factories at Bance Island and in the 
vicinity of the Colony. 

These were the causes which led to the Com- 
pany's withdrawal from Sierra Leone and the sur- 
render of their rights as a body corporate and 
politic. 

The considerable loss the Company had sus- 
tained by the loss of its ships, the large amount 
of unrecoverable debts, the enormous outlays for 
maintenance of the Civil Establishment, without any 
equitable return, and the falling off of trade during 
1802, when for two years previous no supplies had 
been received from England, are borne out in the 
report of the Commission appointed in 1S04 to 
report upon the state and progress of the Colony ; 
yet, notwithstanding these clear facts, it is impossible 
to conceive of such calumnies and detractions as 
were levelled broadcast at the Company, and the 
ill names by which the Directors were called. 

In vindication of these aspersions and calumnies, 
the Company was led to publish an apologia pro vitd 
sud, the tone of which is sufficient to melt the 
heart of most prejudiced detractors. 

" However great may have been the Company's 
loss in a pecuniary view," so runs the statement, 
" the Directors are unwilling to admit that there has 
been a total failure in their main objects, or that 
their capital has been expended without effect It 
must afford sufficient satisfaction to reflect that the 
Company should both have conceived and attempted 
to execute those plans of beneficence which led to 
the institution of the Colony, and that they should 
have continued to pursue them for so many years in 
the face of opposition, disappointment, and loss, in 
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spite of severe calamities arising from European as 
well as African wars, and much turbulence on the 
part of the colonists. The proprietors have the 
farther satisfaction of knowing that the Company 
have contributed to the abolition of the slave trade, 
by exposing its real nature before the view of a 
hesitating legislature, and detecting the artifices 
and misrepresentations by which the persons en- 
gaged in it laboured to delude the public. 

"The Company have communicated the benefits 
flowing from a knowledge of letters and from 
Christian instnaction to hundreds of Negroes on the 
coast of Africa ; and by a careful education in this 
country they have elevated the character of several 
of the children of the African chiefs and directed 
their minds to objects of the very first importance 
to their countrymen. 

"They have ascertained that the cultivation of any 
valuable article of tropical export may be carried 
on in Africa ; that Africans, in a state of freedom, 
are susceptible of the same motives of industry 
and laborious exertion which influence the Natives 
of Europe ; and that some African chiefs are suffi- 
ciently enlightened to comprehend, and sufficiendy 
patriotic to encourage, schemes of improvement. 
They have demonstrated that N^jroes may be 
governed by the same mild laws which are found 
consistent with the maintenance of rational liberty 
even in this kingdom ; and they may be safely and 
advantageously entrusted with the administration 
of these laws, not only as jurors, but even as 
judicial assessors. They have in some measure 
retrieved the credit of the British — it may be 
added, of the Christian — name on the continent 
of Africa, and have convinced its inhabitants that 
there are Englishmen who are actuated by very 
different motives from those of self-interest and 
who desire nothing so much as their improvement 
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and happiness. To conclude, they have established 
in the central part of Africa a colony which appears 
to be now provided with adequate means both of 
defence and subsistence, which, by the blessings of 
Providence, may become an emporium of commerce, 
a school of industry, and a source of knowledge, 
civilisation, and religious improvement to the in- 
habitants of that continent, and which may hereafter 
repay to Great Britain the benefits she shall have 
communicated by opening a continually increasing 
market for those manufactures which are now no 
longer secured of their accustomed vent on the 
continent of Europe. 

" The Directors are persuaded that they only 
express the general feeling of the proprietary, when 
they say that they cannot prevail upon them- 
selves to consider these effects as an insignificant 
return for any pecuniary sacrifices which have been 
incurred for their attainment." 

With this Nunc dimittis the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany passed away from the arena of history and 
became lost from the scene except so much of it as 
could be seen in their labours in the Colony.* In 
1807 their petition for dissolution was acquiesced 
in by the Home Government, which immediately 
ordered Governor Thomas Ludlam to continue the 
administration of the Colony as heretofore. 

It is a significant fact, and one that requires 
careful consideration, that it was not British power 
but '^xxix^ philanthropy, more powerful than British 
power, that founded the Colony of Sierra Leone ; 
the British nation^ rather than the British Govem- 

* I have appended a rough estimate dl the annual expenditure of 
the Sierra Leoite Company in the maintenance of the Civil Establish- 
ment of the Colony. Appendix B. 
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ftuni, were principally concerned. The organised 
form of Government only stepped in later on in 
the form and guise of a trustee of the nation, 
nurturing the pl^it that had been sown in an 
unofficial capacity, watching and fostering its 
growth. The object of the formation was /or 
the benefit and in the interests of humanity as 
represented in the N^ro race. It was to use 
Sierra Leone as a lever, so to speak, by which to 
raise benighted and down-trodden Africa, whose 
children had been snatched away and transplanted 
from their natural homes to lands where they could 
afford to be nothing else but parasites. This task 
was no matter of profit and loss with the Sierra 
Leone Company ; that lay outside its motive. It 
had been trading, till then, with the Temnes, 
whose natural home the peninsula was. Settlers, 
Maroons, or Liberated Africans, in their transit from 
the Western to the Eastern Hemisphere, or from 
the Bight of Benin, the Niger Territories, and the 
Slave Coast to Sierra Leone, were literally worth 
nothing — were homeless and destitute — and so could 
not have presented to the Sierra Leone Company 
any prospect of gain ; they had no wares in which 
to trade with the Company, 

In the work of the Sierra Leone Company before 
us, so nobly begim and magnanimously ended, we 
have an instance of the power of legitimate com- 
merce as a civilising factor. There is no longer 
need for proof, if ever there was, that commerce — 
in the limited sense of legitimate commerce — is quite 
as potent a factor in race regeneration as religion, 
bringing with it, as usual, a host of other forces 
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and influences, new and old, to follow in her train ; 
and the capacity commerce thus occupies, in the 
work under review, entitles it to be the herald, the 
handmaid — yea, the advance-g^ard of religion. It 
must for ever remain a fact incontrovertible that 
the Sierra Leone Company has been the agent by 
which the regeneration of Sierra Leone, in the first 
instance, and of West Africa, by a natural sequence, 
is to be effected whenever that time comes. The 
impetus once given, the progress of the Colony 
advances with accelerated force. litres acgutrit in 
euttdo. 

The state of the Colony at the time of transfer to 
the African Institution ciinnot be better described 
than in terms of the Company's last report published 
in 1808. The Colony at that time had attained 
to a situation of comparative strength and pros- 
perity. The fortifications had been so far advanced 
as to communicate to it a sense of complete security. 
Its internal order had gone on improving, the con- 
fidence of the natives had been restored, and the 
number of native children sent to Sierra Leone 
continued to increase. The colonists were building 
good houses and showed some marks of growing 
prosperity. Cultivation was reviving. The Colony 
was also improving in healthiness. During the first 
half of the last year the proportion of births to 
deaths was as twenty-three is to fourteen. None of 
the troops had died since the ist January, 1806, 
the population had numbered 1871. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING CHAPTER 

It should have clearly appeared from the report of 
the Committee of Parliament that the Sierra Leone 
Company was free from all charge of mismanage- 
ment, or of abuse of privilege. If the Directors felt 
themselves unable to continue to control the destiny 
of Sierra Leone, it was not due to any unwillingness 
or inactivity on their part, but to inoHlUy; and this 
they were not slow to report. All that could have 
been done, or even had been done in history, by a 
private institution was done by the Company for 
the Colony. It was enough that it had borne the 
expense of settling the Nova Scotians and the 
Maroons, and had given them an impetus to carry 
them a long way off — as long as should have 
enabled them by means of their natural strength, 
to have pushed forward to the goal. More than 
this was truly heroic And when they went 
further still, and promised to continue their 
patronage, if only a parliamentary grant of ^10,000 
annually could be made them, their heroism was 
carried to such an extrav^ant height as, in this 
century, would be considered fabulous or, at best, 
romantic But it was nevertheless a fact — a fact 
III 
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not less incontrovertible than the retreat from Mos- 
cow, or the defeat at Waterloo. If the British 
nation of to-day boasts her philanthropy, it was 
because the Sierra Leone Company, as part and 
parcel of the nation, had set her an example of 
philanthropy to copy. But with this report the 
bitterness of death wa? not, surely, yet passed. 
By it the British nation was placed in a dilemma — 
an awful one, too — " Should Sierra Leone be evacu- 
ated, or should she not be?" Thus poised the fate 
of our Colony upon an even balance between 1804 
and 1807. It is quite impossible to im^^ine the 
anxiety of the colonists at this interval, the fears 
and perplexity of the Sierra Leone Company, And 
oft, for long, the arm of the steel appears to incline 
to the side of evacuation. But with this inclination 
comes the question, " What of the hopes of accom- 
plishing those gr£md projects which had already been 
undertaken ? Will England's expense and responsi- 
bility be diminished by evzicuation ? " The war with 
America, truly, is over, but have we repaid those 
debts of honour and moral obligation we owe to 
these slaves whom we afterwards have called J^ova 
Scotians f It is true we freed them from thraldom, 
but they materially assisted us in the hour of dan- 
ger. These people, with the Maroons among them, 
if left to themselves, may bring upon the British 
nation a reproach ; and that nation would thus 
appear to the world to have added "injury to 
insult" The ferocious Maroons, unawed by any 
British force, may not improbably deem themselves 
superior both to the Nova Scotians and the Euro- 
peans ; they may be disposed to disobey the Civil 
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Powers, and may also involve themselves in offen- 
sive wars with the natives. They would probably 
be successful in merely offensive warfare, and, 
by selling their captives as slaves, would find a 
constant motive for the continuance of hostilities. 
Africa, on this supposition, instead of receiving 
that compensation for injuries sustained through 
the slave trade, which the Sierra Leone Company 
had wished to bestow upon her, would be plun- 
dered of her inhabitants by a body of men who 
had been cast upon her shores by Great Britain, 
and whose right to lands there is derived from a 
grant of territory originally made to the capKun* 
of a British man-of-war in the name of His Majesty 
— a grant by Africans to Europeans in consequence 
of their reliance and great faith in Great Britain, 
and of their persuasion of the benevolent designs 
of the Society which was party to the transaction. 
Such, sentiments though they be, prevailed with 
the more thoughtful, and it was determined not to 
abandon the Colony. 

We shall consider next the improvements already 
made in the Colony previous to this decision, 

r. PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE AND CIVILISATION 

Agriculture. — This subject may be divided into 
three heads, viz. : — 

(i) Agriculture as practised by the Settlers; 
(2) European plantations; and {3) as carried on by 
the Natives. 

I. The scale on which the Nova Scotians and 
Maroons conducted their agricultural enterprise left 

* Captain Thompson. S« Chapter "Treaties and Conventions." 
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very little room to hope that much good would 
be derived from it Notwithstanding that allot- 
ments of lands were given them, they had other 
ideas than those of producing exportable com- 
modities. They produced barely what was suffi- 
cient for home consumption. Very many of them 
even deserted these lands. Others simply retained 
them against the time when the price of lands 
would be considerable ; so that their tenure of lands 
was speculative rather than otherwise. The general 
history of the Maroons and settlers in the Colony 
has exhibited them as totally averse to agriculture ; 
and whenever they did cultivate the soil it was 
done rather spasmodically, so that no reliance could 
be placed on their efforts. 

2. Plantations by Europeans. — As has been re- 
marked, a plantation was established early in the 
Colony by the Company, chiefly under the manj^e- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Ludlam. Later on, another 
was established on the BuUom Shore. Other ser- 
vants of the Company soon followed in the wake 
of Mr. Ludlam, but they all had to depend on the 
labours of the grumettas (Native labourers); but 
this was interfered with by the interruption of the 
chiefs, partly from jealousy, partly from collusion 
with King Tom — that disturbing element — so that 
no advantage, adequate to the efforts and ex- 
pense, was derived. At an interview held with 
the Court of Directors, Mr. Ludlam remarked 
that the difiiculties of constantly superintending 
his plantation, which was situated on the summit of 
a mountain, about three miles from hts ordinary 
place of residence, as well as the hazard which must 
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attend the experiment in the present insecure state 
of the Colony, would, in his judgment, be greater 
than could be compensated by any returns which he 
could reasonably expect ; but that if his plantation 
were so situated as to admit of frequent inspec- 
tion, and if the Colony were secure from future 
attacks, he would continue to cultivate his present 
coffee field in confidence of a profitable return. 
So that even in the case of those willing and able 
to cultivate the lands, dark forebodings hung over 
their prospects. 

The principal articles of cultivation were coffee, 
ginger, long red pepper, sugar-cane, and cinnamon. 

In 1796 coffee was discovered to grow on the 
Sierra Leone mountains, and since then it was 
cultivated plentifully with a view to commercial 
profits. The quality of that indigenous to the 
Colony was of an excellent flavour, and the crop 
of a single tree bore favourable comparison with 
that of the same plant in the West Indies. 

Long red pepper and ginger throve fairly well, 
but there was no considerable demand for them. 

Black pepper and cotton plant did not succeed 
after the first attempt, but sugar-cane and cinnamon 
throve luxuriimtly. 

3. Apiculture as carried on by ike natives was 
limited to raising of rice crop, beni-seed, ground 
nuts, and the guinea corn. Some or all of them 
were produced in lai^e quantities. By the aid of 
domestic slavery the Natives could work at these 
to advantage. Besides, these articles require weed- 
ing only twice after the crop had been sown before 
they were ready for the market. 
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Rice is always the staple of the natives, and is 
never obtained in very considerable quantities for 
' exportation, 

CIVILISATION 

At the close of the Sierra Leone Company's 
period the Nova Scotian Settlers were reported 
not to have advanced much in morals, which is 
attributable partly to the general laxity prevalent in 
consequence of want of sufficient control on the 
part of the Government to weld them to habits of 
industry. Thus let loose, they were tempted to 
libertinism, and were placed in constant opposition 
to the powers that were. This left them very little 
room for emulating those habits of general cultiva- 
tion of morals and manners to which they had, 
generally speaking, placed themselves in opposition. 
The French invasion of 1794, and the arrival 
of the Maroons in 1800, exercised some beneficial 
effects on them, however, as by the defeat which 
followed the suppression of the revolt, and the 
infliction of severe penalties, the disaffected ones 
were reduced to subordination and their ringleaders 
who had escaped justice separated from the rest of 
the colonists. The heads of families that remained 
were most orderly, and some of them were 
exemplary in the discharge of their social duties. 

The Maroons were polygamous, and the attempt 
to suppress this custom was thought too hazardous 
an experiment to be tried, and there were no avenues 
of ascertaining the extent to which they would 
submit to civil restraints, which were then only too 
repugnant to their inclinations and proclivities. 
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They were a p«>ple aaive and intrepid by nature, 
prodigal of their lives, confident of their strength, 
proud of the character of their body, and fond, 
though not jealous, of their independence. This 
had been acquired through a long period of free 
and unrestrained habits on the mountains of 
Jamaica, where they had for many years been the 
only free black element of the population. 

Their fusion with the Nova Scotians commenced 
in the year 1801, when, from exposure to the attacks 
of King Tom, King Firama, and their allies, it 
was thought advisable by the Company to move 
them from Granville Town to Free Town. But this 
went no further than association with the Nova 
Scotians in their places of worship and thorough- 
fares. Though they cared little for education 
themselves, they tolerated it in their offspring, 
who possessed very good capacities. Unlike the 
Settlers or Nova Scotians, they had no aversion to 
Europeans; on the contrary, they were cordially 
attached to them and always wished to see accession 
to their numbers. Unlike the Settlers, some of 
them had a tinge of European blood in them, 
and had a preference for labour for hire ; many 
of them had a great desire to acquire some useful 
mechanical art ; and those of them who turned 
their attention that way since their arrival in the 
Colony had turned out skilled workmen. 

Civilisation, then, if by that it is meant the 
benefits derivable from intercourse, progressed, 
although from various causes, not to the extent 
that might have been expected. Education, by 
which is meant the training of the mind and morals. 
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was inculcated, and many of the sons of chiefs and 
other settlers were educated in the Colony and in 
England.* 

But it would be a one-sided view of civilisation 
if it did not include the civilisation of the interior 
tribes, which was dependent or independent of the 
impulse given in the Settlement 

The state of society among the Natives was 
most favourable to the accumulation of wealth. 
With the aid of a small capital in money or slaves 
a steady-headed man amongst the Natives could 
rise to a standard of affluence hardly credible. 
Luxury is a thing unknown, or where known not 
much courted by the Natives. Their wants con- 
sisted then, as now, of food and clothing of the 
ordinary description. Simplicity in food and dress 
being their manner of life, the rest of their wealth 
goes to the acquisition of domestic slaves, the price 
of whose labour is nil, excepting their food and 
clothing, which are still scantier than their masters', 
whose only outlay consists in the purchase of cattle 
and grain for planting. A chief is surrounded 
by a host of courtiers, and the yelis,t or native 
minstrels, are always at his nod and beck. Besides 
the labour of domestic slaves, there are various 
club societies called by different names, but whose 
object is co-operation, and they consist of hundreds 

• Chapter xxxi. 

t I have deviated from the spelling of this word, which appears to 
have been spelt " yelliea " for obvious reasons. 

"The ycUies,' says Dr. Blydcn, "if I may be allowed to remark 
upon them here, belong to the regular line of musical composers, 
from Homer down to the present They keep up the healthy 
utterances of the normal passions, affections, and aspirations of their 
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of individuals serving in turn, by invitation, at the 
plantations of one and then another chief or 
member of the society. Hundreds of acres of 
woods are thus cleared otT in a couple of days, the 
guests being provided for with one or two meals a 
day after work. Wealth is thus easily accumulated, 
but the want of foresight or the insecurity of the 
country acts in a manner prejudicial to the main- 
tenance of this wealth; besides, the ease with which 
it is acquired tends materially to create and foster 
a sort of careless disregard for its retention. 
Polygamy is the custom of the Natives, whether 
Mohammedan or heathen, their religion being no 
guide as to the number of wives a man might have. 
With them marriage is a social contract, each man 
marrying according to his means, not merely for 
gratification of lustful appetite, but as a sort of 
appendage for domestic comfort, each wife having 
in all cases a partition of domestic duties or 
serving in turn in the same. There is not that 
imaginable evil of domestic broils and jealousies 
among their wives which those unfamiliar, or rather 
unacquainted, with the social life of the Natives are 
apt to credit it with, which is a mere brain device 
of religious fanatics. 

The following quotation from the petition for 



tribe and country. The simple stories which they weave into heart- 
stirrii^ song and moving recitative narrative are in their essential 
elements very much the same as those upon which the highest 
powers of modem art have been expended. They touch the same 
springs that are touched by the great works of Handel, Haydn, or 
Mendelssohn" (Report on the Timbo Expedition, 1873, p. 5). 

YeUs are the same as Balafeus (see Introduction, p. 13, Captain 
Stibbs' expedition to the Falls of the Barraconda). 
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dissolution of the Sierra Leone Company, ordered 
to be printed by the House of Commons on the 
25th May, 1802, wiil serve to show of what benefit 
the faith of Islam has been in the suppression <rf 
superstition and barbarous custom and their re- 
placement by a healthy system of civilisation on 
the coast in the vicinity of Sierra Leone at this 
period. 

"A remarkable proof exists in the neighbour* 
hood of Sierra Leone, of the very great advanti^es 
of a permanent, though very imperfect, system of 
government, and of the abolition of those African 
laws which make slavery the punishment of almost 
every offence. 

" Not more than seventy years ago, a small 
number of Mahomedans established themselves in a 
country about forty miles to the northward of 
Sierra Leone, called from them the Mandingo 
Country. As is the practice of the professors of 
that religion, they formed schools, in which the 
Arabic language and the doctrines of Mahomet 
were taught, and the customs of Mahomedans, par- 
ticularly that of not selling any of their own religion 
as slaves, were adopted. Laws founded on the 
Koran were introduced. Those practices which 
chiefly contribute to depopulate the coast were 
eradicated, and, in spite of many intestine con- 
vulsions, a great comparative degree of civilisation, 
union, and security was introduc^ Population, in 
consequence, rapidly increased, and the whole power 
of that part of the country in which they are 
settled has gradually fallen into their hands. Those 
who have been taught in their schools are suc- 
ceeding to wealth and power in the neighbouring 
countries, and carry with them a considerable 
portion of their religion and laws. Other chiefs 
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are adopting the name assumed by these 
Mahomedans, on account of the respect which 
attends it ; and the religion of Islam seems likely 
to diffuse itself peaceably over the whole district 
in which the colony is situated, carrying with it 
those advantages which seem ever to have attended 
its victory over Negro superstition." 

MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE — PAPER CURRENCY AND 

COINAGE 

The current medium of exchange originally was 
goods, t.e. barter must always be resorted to in 
order to enable an exchange of commodities. 
These goods were reckoned by bars equal to about 
2S. sterling in value. But this valuation, however, 
was not uniform, as there were the high price bar 
and the low price bar. 

To rectify this seeming inequality, paper dollars 
were issued by the Governor and Council, which 
were virtually promissory notes for goods at 
current prices. These paper dollars, valuing four 
shillings and sixpence each, became the medium of 
exchange. Still, the inequality was not remedied, 
as the paper money, of which there were 12,354 
dollars in circulation, was still calculated on the 
basis of the bar. It was often found necessary, in 
order to make up for losses incurred by selling 
valuable articles at the nominal dollar value, to mix 
up those articles with cheaper ones in order not to 
sell at a disadvantage. 

To avoid all this trouble, uncertainty, and incon- 
venience, a fixed and known measure of vjilue, the 
dollar, was introduced in 1802. It was introduced 
as an accommodation to the Settlers as well as to 
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the Company. Its introduction did not supersede 
the issue of the new paper dollar, whose value was, 
as it were, enhanced. It was optional with any- 
one transacting business with the Company to 
receive dollars, paper money, or bills of exchange 
drawn at not less than 60 days' sight up to 100 
dollars, 90 days' sight for 100 dollars up to 300 
dollars, and higher than that amount at not less 
than 1 20 days' sight ; but the silver dollars having 
been issued, the holders thereof were not entitled 
to demand them for bills on England. 

The holders of paper money could change them 
for bills of exchange ; but no bills of exchange of 
less than 100 dollars were issued. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FORTIFICATIONS OF THE COLONY— TREATIES 
AND CONVENTIONS 

In the accounts of the Temne risings in chapter v., 
reference was made to the wall surrounding the 
town of Free Town ; such language can hardly fail 
to be unintelligible to those whose ideas of Sierra 
Leone are only modem, and as those walls formed 
part of the defence of the Colony, it may be 
necessary to give some account of them, and the 
state of the fortifications of the Colony in general, 
at the time of the surrender to the African 
institution. 

From the year 1787 to 1794 the Government 
House stood at the north-western extremity of 
Water Street, whence it was removed to Fort 
Thornton, a small round hill resembling a skull, 
after the French invasion of 1 794. 

The threatening invasions of the confederate 
Temne and Susu, or Mandingo (as they are 
described in early records) chiefs necessitated the 
erection of a wooden palisade round Fort Thornton, 
(formerly Thornton Hill, in honour of Mr. Thornton, 
President of the Sierra Leone Company) in 1798. 
This was intended to be of a temporary character — 
simply to oppose an unexpected attack of the 

123 
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Temnes and an impending attack of two French 
frigates then in the neighbourhood. 

So conscious were the Directors of the Sierra 
Leone Coinp2iny of this weak spot in the fortifi- 
cations of the Colony, that in 1800 they made a 
representation to Government of the necessity for a 
fortification of some resisting force, and a vote of 
;f 7,cx)0 was granted for this purpose. 

In 1 80 1, before the work was completed, an 
attack was made upon the Colony by the Temnes, 
who were repelled with great difficulty. In ex- 
pectation of a fresh attack, which broke out in 1803, 
the wooden wall which had been half removed was 
speedily repUced by a stone one, Jind lai^e and 
strong blockhouses, sufficient to contain the whole 
of the detachment from Gori, were erected, and 
smaller blockhouses were placed in the room of 
bftstions at the angles of the wall. 

Such was the state of the fortifications when the 
European War broke out afresh. It was now appa- 
rent that the line of fortifications pursued to impede 
a Temne attack could hardly be of any use against 
an army possessed of artillery. 

Governor Day, therefore, commenced the replace- 
ment of the wooden fence by a thin stone wall, 
and was just convinced of the necessity for raising 
a thick wall with strong, solid front, facing the har- 
bour, which might resist a cannon-shot, and had 
also just commenced the repair of Falconbridge 
Battery, when he was recalled in 1802. In his 
absence the work was continued on his plan for 
some time, but it was afterwards perceived that it 
would be too costly — more costly, perhaps, than 
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the funds of the Company could aiford without a 
parliamentary grant-in-aid. The new buildings 
were, therefore, considerably extended westward, 
but contracted south-eastward, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the diminished funds. 

This increased the area of the wall by fully one- 
third its original length. At this point the north- 
west Jind south-west walls were completed, but the 
east and south-east were still of the same frail 
wooden material and, therefore, presented a much 
weaker spot 

Within the fort were several wooden buildings, 
most irregularly situated — which irreguljunty was 
due to the fact of its just then emerging from a 
Governor's dwelling-house to a fort, comprising 
also barracks for the troops and public offices. 

The propriety for erecting a round tower on the 
hill immediately commanding Fort Thornton and 
called Wjinsey Hill, was never doubted by the 
Company, which, from its elevated situation, might 
command the view of the town and thereby ensure 
its protection and defence. There, however, were 
two rival plans for this fortification ; one drawn by 
one of the Company's engineers, which would 
have cost ^2,000. This was well-nigh put into 
execution when Governor Day returned from 
England, in 1805, with a plan approved by a 
board of engineers in England. This was under- 
taken immediately, and executed in 1807, at a 
cost of about jCg,ooo. It was from this tower that 
the place has been called "Tower Hill," having 
been previously known as Wansey Hill. 

The erection of similar towers on King Tom's 
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Point and Falconbridge Battery was in contempla- 
tion by Governor Day as pjirt of his plan of defence 
for the Colony ; but the great expense of Tower 
Hill led the Court of Directors to disallow of their 
erection. But Falconbridge Battery, from its ele- 
vation commanding the harbour, could not be left 
undefended. An earthen battery had long existed 
there, which underwent annual and very extensive 
repairs. It had therefore been resolved to recon- 
struct it by supporting the front line with a stone 
wall, which was accordingly done; and in 1803 a 
small blockhouse was erected to secure the landing 
there. 

In 1802, jifter the security of the Government 
House had been provided, it was thought necessary 
to protect the tower in some measure by erecting 
a slight wall, composed partly of wooden pales and 
partly of loose stones. 

The necessity which urged on this somewhat 
insecure, yet expensive fortification was twofold; 
first, it was to secure the town from any further 
attack from the native chiefs, and at the same time 
to afford a quasi- impediment to a French invasion. 
The Colony having to contend, in the first instance, 
with an enemy not wanting in resolution, artful in 
surprise attacks, and skilled in sharpshooting, but 
possessed of no artillery ; and, in the second in- 
stance, with an enemy who depended chiefly on his 
artillery. 

RELATION WITH NATIVE CHIEFS 

The principal tribe to the northward of the 
Colony which had any connection with the Gover- 
nor of the Colony was the Mandingo. 
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At that time it was involved in a dispute with 
the leading families, that of Fendamoda of Wonka- 
pong, a true Mandingo, and that of Moricaria of 
Tai-Nene, who was descended partly from the 
ancient inhabitants of the country and partly from 
the Mandingoes, who had dispossessed them. 
Were it not for these divisions, this people would 
have been very powerful. 

They were Mohammedans, and were rapidly 
extending their influence around the Colony. The 
Company had always been on friendly terms with 
them, however, but their ambitious and intriguing 
spirit, their number and courage, made them very 
formidable, despite their intestinal jealousies and 
their frequent fears of insurrection among their 
slaves. 

To the east and north-east of the Mandingo 
country lie the Foulas, a widespread and powerful 
nation. They also were Mohammedans, and were 
also constantly at wjir with the petty heathen 
states which surrounded them. Their trade, which 
is usually very considerable, was engrossed by the 
factories in the Rio Pongo. The route, however, 
from Timbu, their capital city, to the upper 
branches of the Sierra Leone River, is shorter 
thjm that through the Rio Pongo. But the rude 
dispositions of the inhabitants of the intermediate 
countries prevented all direct intercourse with 
them. 

In 1807, in one of the raids which they annually 
made on the heathen nations around, they were 
severely beaten, the retreat of their army cut off, 
and the king himself nearly taken prisoner by the 
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people of Sulima — a small country situate south- 
east of Timbu. Soon after, all trade with the 
Foula country was suspended for about four 
months. Though the Foula nation is powerful, 
its distance and inland situation render it an object 
of consideration. 

Between the Foulas and the Colony lay the 
Susus, the Bulloms, £md Temnes, with all of 
which the Government was on friendly terms 
during this period. A war was carried on about 
this time {1800-8) among the Temnes, who in- 
habited the branches of the River Rokel, and the 
mediation of the Government was sought to put an 
end to it, and the chiefs in the immediate vicinity 
of the Colony were employed to bring about peace 
and unanimity among them. 

The north-ejist of the Colony was inhabited 
entirely by the Bulloms. A very destructive war 
r^ed there some time, which was only concluded 
in 1805 through the mediation of the Sierra Leone 
Company. After frequent ill-fortunes had been 
experienced in war by the Temnes, peace was 
concluded by them with the Sierra Leone Company, 
and they were, at this time, on most intimate and 
friendly terms with the Company. 

There can be no doubt that the influence of the 
Colony rapidly increased from the first moment, 
and that the erection of a permanent fortification 
rendered it formidable in the eyes of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, which circimistance must have in a great 
measure induced them to court the favour of the 
Government, if not from love, at least from fear. 
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TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS 

From the foundation of the Coiony down to 1807 
not more than four treaties were entered into with 
the native chiefs for the enlargement of Free Town. 

The first of these, Treaty No. 1, was executed 
on the 22nd August, 1788, between Captain John 
Taylor, of His Britannic Majesty's brig Myro, and 
King Nembana, Chief of Sierra Leone on the 
Guinea Coast of Africa, by and with the consent 
of the other kings, princes, chiefs, and potentates 
subscribing to it ; and was said to have been " in 
behalf and for the sole benefit of the free com- 
munity of settlers, their heirs and successors lately 
arrived from England and under the protection of 
the British Government," ue. it was entered into 
for the benefit of the first Settlers, consisting of 
550 blacks, who had sailed under convoy of the 
Nautilus, Captain Thompson, in 1787. The tract 
of land thus ceded includes "all the lands, woods, 
water, etc, contained from the bay called ' French- 
man's Bay,' but for the first time in the treaty 
called St. George's Bay (subsequently known as 
Kru Bay), coastwise, up the River Sierra Leone to 
Gambia Island, and inland from the riverside 
twenty miles." 

The treaty contains besides an oath of allegiance 
by which King Nembana, for himself, his chiefs, 
gentlemen, and people, promised fealty to the King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and to pro- 
tect the said free Settlers, his subjects, to the utmost 
of his power against the insurrection and attacks 
of all Natives or people whatever, and further 

K 
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covenanted that a customs duty of ten bars shall 
be payable to the free Settlers and subjects of His 
Britannic Majesty by vessels anchoring in St. 
George's Bay, and a further due of fifteen bars for 
watering to be paid to King Nembana, his repre- 
sentatives and successors. By this treaty the trans- 
action of the purchase of these lands by Captain 
Thompson in 1787 was abrogated, it having been 
made by people having no authority to sell the 
same. 

Treaty No. 2, of April 3rd, 1 792, ceded from Pa 
Sama, chief of North Bullom, to John and Alex- 
ander Anderson all the islands of Marra<Bomp, 
Kaffu, Pepel, CuUumbay, and Batt ; Keeper, May, 
Yetway, and Tagrin Point. This was however 
abrc^ted by Treaty No. 10, of August 2nd, 1824, 
and the territories therein ceded formed part of the 
cessions of this treaty. 

The right of the British Government to cer- 
tain territories included in this cession having 
been disputed by His Most Faithful Majesty, the 
respective claims of His Britannic Majesty and 
His Most Faithful Majesty of Portugal were sub- 
sequently submitted to the arbitration and award 
of His Excellency, the President of the United 
States of America, and the claims of His Most 
Faithful Majesty to the island of Bulama, on the 
western coast of Africa, and to a certain portion 
of territory opposite to the island on the mainland 
were proved and established ; the island and the 
certain portion of territory in question, therefore, were 
surrendered to the King of Portugal in 1870. 

Treaty No. 4, of loth July, 1807, effected be- 
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tween Kings Firama and Tom on the one part, 
and the Governor of the Colony on behalf of the 
Sierra Leone Company. No material acquisition 
of territory accrued to the Colony from this treaty. 
It was a treaty of peace and friendship intended to 
heal up the breach and create a sort of goodwill 
between the Sierra Leone Company and the chiefs 
concerned, in consequence of wars which King Tom, 
principally, had waged against the Colony for sev^n 
years. 

It was rather a confirmation or ratification of a 
treaty than a treaty. Such was the extent of terri- 
tory acquired by the Company by means of treaties 
and added to Sierra Leone up to 1808, when a 
formal surrender was made. 

It should be clearly borne in mind that not all 
the territories comprised in the peninsula of Sierra 
Leone were obtained by cession. 

That part of the pe.ninsula situate between the 
limits of the territories ceded by King Nembana, 
Chief of Sierra Leone, in Convention No. i of 
1788, and Cape Sierra Leone, was acquired by right 
of conquest. The original western boundary was a 
line drawn southward from the mouth of the brook 
(King Tom Brook) which empties itself into the 
Sierra Leone River by the bay, formerly French- 
man's Bay, but now St Geoi^e's, or Km Bay. 

This conquest was made on the 20th November, 
1801, after King Tom and his confederates had 
been repulsed from Fort Thornton, which they 
had attacked. They were pursued towards the 
west, Prince Tom killed, and King Tom himself 
dislodged from his towa All the districts from 
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King Tom's Town to Cape Sierra Leoae, now 
comprised io Ascension Town, Coi^o Town, 
Muiray Town, Signal Hill, and Aberdeen, were 
depopulated and burnt, and King Tom had to 
effect his escape to the North^n Rivers. 

Gambia, or George Island, situate at the entrance 
of the Quaia and Bunce Rivers — tributaries of the 
River Sierra Leone — was taken possession of by 
a detachment of soldiers, Nova Scodans and Ma- 
roons, under command of Captain Lloyd, on the 
35th November, 1801. 

The object of the Company in possessing this 
island was its commanding situation at the mouth 
of the two rivers — the broad highway to the Temne 
country, which gives it an importance as a frontier 
station of the Colony. It was thought a post 
tenable, secure, and easily fortified against the 
assaults of the Temne people. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE CONSTITUTION 
DOWN TO 1807 

The government of the Colony under the Sierra 
Leone Company may be described as municipal, 
and supreme control was vested in the Court of 
Directors of the Company, the gods of Olympus 
of the situEition. 

They were empowered by the Crown to enact 
laws, etc., not repugnant to the spirit of the laws of 
England, and could impose reasonable fines, penal- 
ties, eta, for jmy infringement of these laws ; and, 
in short, had supreme control in all matters judicial. 

They were moreover empowered by the Crown 
to nominate a Governor and three Councillors for 
the government of the Colony and factories or 
settlements subordinate to the Colony, and had 
full powers to remove the Governor and Council, 
and appoint others in their places at pleasure. 

In the exercise of their prerogative, and in the 
administration of justice, the Governor and Council 
were assisted by the following courts : — 

1. The Mayor's Court, 

2. The Police Court, 

3. The Court of Oyer and Terminer and General 

Gaol Delivery, 
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4. The Court of Request, and 

5. A Court of Appeal. 

APPOINTMENT OF HAVOR AND ALDERUEN 

The Mayor and Aldennen, who were elected by 
Governor and Council, were endowed with per- 
petual succession and entered upon their respective 
ofHces on oaths (Office and Allegiance) taken before 
the Governor, or in his absence, before the Senior 
Councillor, fourteen days after election, and continued 
in office for a term of one year, commencing from 
29th September each yeju", except in case of death 
of a Mayor or Alderman, his removal, return to 
Europe, absence from the Colony for the space of 
three calendar months, or promotion to be the 
Company's Governor or Councillor, in which case 
the Governor and Council were to proceed with 
the election of another Mayor or Alderman, out of 
the inhabitants of Free Town, who was to enter 
upon his office in the manner hereinbefore pre- 
scribed. 

FAILURE TO ACCEPT OFFICE 

But if the Mayor or Alderman refused or 
neglected to accept office, except on reasonable 
excuse, such Mayor or Alderman, for such refusal 
or neglect, forfeited, and was required to pay such 
reasonable fines as might be imposed upon him 
by the Mayor's Court, with the approval and con- 
sent of Governor and Council. 

The Aldermen, three in number, were elected 
from the inhabitants of Free Town, and the Mayor 
from the Aldermen. 

The first holders of these offices, however, were 
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nominated by the Crown and held office for life, 
unless otherwise disqualified to continue in office. 

ALDERMEN REMOVABLE UPON REASONABLE EXCUSE 

The Governor and Council, or the greater part 
thereof, of which the Governor, or in his absence 
the senior Councillor, was present, could remove an 
Alderman upon failure to exculpate himself from a 
chaise preferred ^;ainst him in writing, a reason- 
able time having been allowed him. 

APPEAL AGAINST A SENTENCE OR ABJUDICATION OF 
GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL 

However, an appeal lay from the Council against 
any sentence, abjudication or removal, to the 
Court of Directors, within one calendar month from 
date of such sentence or abjudication, upon the 
ag^eved party giving security sufficient to cover 
cost of appeal. But such an appeal did not sus- 
pend the execution of the sentence. In case of 
disqualification of any candidate nominated to be 
a Mayor or an Alderman before notice of the 
Charter of 1799, or before such a candidate was 
sworn, his place was filled up as though he had 
died, removed from the Colony, or disqualified in 
any other way. 

THE mayor's court AT FREE TOWN 

The Mayor and Aldermen of Free Town consti- 
tuted a " Court of Record," with designation 
" Mayor's Court at Free Town," of which number 
any two or more {of which the Mayor or senior 
Alderman was one) could try, hear, and deter- 
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mine all civil suits, actions, and pleas that arose 
between any two parties, except such suits or 
actions were between Natives, not Settlers within 
the Colony, in which case they were determined 
among the Natives themselves, or, with both parties' 
consent, by the Mayor's Court In any action or 
suit where the Mayor or Aldermen were interested, 
they were disqualified to sit as judges therein. 
And in determining any action or suit the Mayor, 
or in his absence the senior Alderman, had a cast- 
ing vote. 

APPOINTMENT OF SHERIFF 

The Sheriff was appointed by the Governor and 
Council, or, in the absence of the Governor, the 
senior member of Council, who was to administer 
to the Sheriff so appointed, the oaths of Office 
and of Allegiance. The term of the Sheriffs 
office was one year, from the 29th of September, 
and he was to be elected on the first Monday in 
that month. In case of death, absence, or other 
disqualification of Sheriff, the Governor and Council, 
or the greater part thereof, of which the Governor, 
or in his absence the senior member of the Council, 
was present, assembled and proceeded to the elec- 
tion of another Sheriff, in the manner hereinbefore 
set forth. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SHERIFF 

He was authorised to summon juries, execute 
and make a return of all processes of the Mayor's 
Court or of any authorised court within the Colony. 

UNDER SHERIFF 

In case of the absence of the Sheriff from a 
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reasonable cause, the Deputy or Under Sheriff, 
appointed by the Sheriff, was authorised to do all 
acts in the name and by virtue of the authority of 
the Sheriff 

COMPLAINT IN WBITING 

Where a dispute arose between Natives of Africa 
who were not Settlers within the Colony, or where 
the cause of suit did not exceed forty shillings, a 
complaint in writing was made to the Mayor's Court 
by, or on behalf of, any person or persons residing 
within the Colony or its dependencies ; and the 
court issued a summons in writing under the hand 
and seal of two judges of the Mayor's Court, of 
which the Mayor or senior Alderman was one, 
directed to the Sheriff, summoning the defendant 
in the suit to appear before them in answer to the 
complaint at a given time and place. 

WARRANT or ARREST IN DEFAULT OF APPEARANCE 

Where the defendant failed to appear upon the 
return of the summons, the court was empowered 
to issue warrant of arrest under the hand and se£d 
of any two judges of the Mayor's Court directed 
to the Sheriff, to take the body of defendant and 
bring him before the court at a given time and 
place to answer to the complaint made against him 

GRANT OF BAIL 

In case of appearance or, upon arrest of the 
body of a defendant, sufficient security being 
given, the Mayor's Court was empowered to grant 
a bail to abide and perform the final order and 
judgment of the court or such as might be given 
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upon an appeal to be brought in the said cause, or 
to surrender himself to the court to be charged in 
execution till the judgment was satisfied. 

Failing to find bail or to give sufficient security 
the defendant was detained until ball could be found 
or security given. 

TRIAL 

Trial of the case was commenced with solemn 
oaths of affirmation duly taken. If such witnesses 
were Christians, the oaths were taken on the Four 
Evangelists, unless such persons were Quakers, in 
which case a solemn affirmation was sufficient. In 
the case of Natives (Heathen or Mohammedan) they 
were to be taken in such a manner as should be 
most binding on their consciences to oblige them to 
speak the truth with due regard to their creed, 
religion, persuasion, sect, or caste. 

SENTENCE AND WARRANT OF EXECUTION 

The court, moreover, was empowered to give 
judgment and sentence according to law and equity, 
and warrant issued under the hand and seal of 
two judges of the court not interested in the 
suits, directed to the Sheriff for levying the debt, 
duty, or damages adjudged or decreed, together 
with costs of suits, upon the goods and chattels of 
defendant, or to cause sale to be made of defendant's 
goods and chattels and rendering the excess, if any, 
to defendant when judgment was gfiven against 
him. 

For want of sufficient distress the court could 
imprison defendant until satisfaction was made to 
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the plaintiff of the debt, duty, or damages decreed 
or adjudged. In case judgment were given for 
the defendant, the Hke power and authority was 
given to the court in respect of the plaintiff. 

SUIT AGAINST MAYOR 

The Mayor was disqualified to sit as judge in all 
suits or actions brought or commenced against him, 
but the case was nevertheless to be tried by the 
Mayor's Court. 

SUIT AGAINST SHERIFF 

The Governor and Council, as heretofore, were 
empowered to proceed to nominate and appoint a 
fit and proper person to act as Sheriff when a suit 
is brought against a Sheriff for the time being. 

SUIT AGAINST THE SIERRA LEONE COMPANY 

The Governor and Council being the legal repre- 
sentatives of the Sierra Leone Company, could be 
summoned by the Mayor's Court to appear, answer, 
and defend such suit in the name and for and on 
behalf of the Company, and the Mayor's Court 
could issue processes against the Company and 
their estate and effects to compel their appearance; 
and the case being heard, tried, and determined, 
and judgment given against them their estates 
and effects, damages could be levied as in case of 
any private individual. And if the Company had 
any action or suit against any person, the Governor 
and Council could apply in writing and the case 
heard and tried as between private individuals. 
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SEQUESTRATION TO SEIZE THE ESTATES AND EFFECTS 
OF PERSONS ABSENT 

To provide agmnst failure of justice in case a 
defendant who had been resident within the juris- 
diction of the court when an action yras taken out, 
but subsequently withdrew from the Colony, so that 
he could not be found to answer to the damages of 
court, and if the Sheriff made a return of such 
summons or warrant of arrest, but defendant 
therein mentioned could not be found within the 
jurisdiction of the court, the court was empowered, 
upon an affidavit of proof verifying the demand of 
the plaintiff in such a suit to the satisfaction of the 
court, to grant a sequestration to seize the estates 
and effects of a defendant so absent to such a value 
as the court might think reasonable and direct, and 
the same could be detained in the hands of a proper 
person, appointed by the court, until defendant 
should appear to £uiswer to the complaint and give 
security. If defendant failed to appear and give 
security for the space of six months, unless he 
could be shown to have been residing in Great 
Britain or Ireland, the court could proceed to hear 
and determine the said case and give judgment ; 
and if judgment was given for plaintiff then the 
goods already seized could be sdld and satisfaction 
made out of the proceeds thereof to the plaintiff for 
debt, duty damjiges, or cost recovered, the surplus 
being returned to defendant, if any. But if the 
proceeds were insufficient to cover the plaintiffs 
cost, etc., then the court could award execution 
for the remainder of the debt, etc., Jind cost 
recovered as aforesaid. 
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Provided, nevertheless, that in all cases where the 
action is of such a nature as could be tried by a 
jury in any court in the United Kingdom, the same 
should be tried by a jury before the Mayor's Court 
according to the practice of British courts or as 
near as possible thereto. And the court was 
empowered to administer to such a jury the oaths 
usually taken by a jury in British courts. 

PRESERVATION AND SECURITY OF MONEYS, 
SECURITIES, AND EFFECTS OF SUITORS 

The moneys, securities, and effects of suitors 
were most carefully safeguarded by the early legis- 
lation of the Colony. To effect this it was pro- 
vided that they were to be kept and deposited in 
the hands of the Governor and Council with the 
cash and effects of the Sierra Leone Company, 
which Company was answerable to the suitors of 
the Mayor's Court for all moneys, securities, or 
effects so paid or deposited by orders of the Mayor's 
Court (except in the event of fire, foreign 
invasion, or other unavoidable accident), and also 
at the charge and expense which were occasioned 
by reason of the depositing of security and restora- 
tion' or paying and delivery out of such moneys, 
securities, and effects, so that the suitors might not 
be burdened by it. Such moneys, securities, and 
effects of suitors were ordered to be paid, delivered, 
or deposited with the Governor and Council, who 
were to keep and deposit them with the cash and 
effects of the Sierra Leone Company, subject to the 
orders and direction as the Mayor's Court might 
from time to time think fit to make or give for the 
benefit of suitors. 
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ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL OF THE MAYOR's COURT 

The Court of Directors, or the major part thereof, 
was fully empowered, from time to time, to name 
and appoint the Accountant-General of the Mayor's 
Court at Free Town, who was removable from office 
at pleasure, and another appointed, to perform all 
acts necessary for the execution of all orders of the 
said court relative to the payment or delivery of 
suitors, of moneys, etc., to the Governor and 
Council, to take the same out again and keep the 
accounts with the said Governor and Council and 
Registrar or other proper officer of the Mayor's 
Court, under such rules as the Court of Directors 
of the Sierra Leone Company might, from time to 
time, make or give, which were to be according to 
those observed by the Accountant-General of the 
High Court of Chancery of Great Britain, or as 
near thereto as possible. 

POWERS AND JURISDICTION OF THE MAYOR's COURT 

The Mayor's Court was authorised to administer 
oaths and affirmations, to frame rules of practice, 
nominate and appoint all officers necessary for the 
administration of justice and for the execution of all 
functions required by the charter of 1 799, for which 
they were answerable to the Court of Directors of 
the Company, who was empowered to make rules 
and orders for the better administration of justice as 
they thought fit and necessary. But such rules, 
etc., framed by the Mayor's Court were neverthe- 
less subject to the control of the Court of Directors, 
which could revoke or alter any after due notice 
given to the Mayor's Court. 
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The table of fees payable to the clerks or other 
officers were to be settled by the Mayor's Court 
and approved by the Governor and Council and 
afterwards written out fairly and fixed up in a 
conspicuous place in the court-room. But such 
tables could be altered by the Court of Directors 
of the Sierra Leone Comp^my or by the Mayor's 
Court without the approval of the Governor and 
Council. 

APPEAL FROM THE MAVOR's COURT TO THE 
GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL 

An appeal gainst any judgment, sentence, or 
decree of the Mayor's Court from an aggrieved 
party, including the Sierra Leone Company, lay 
from the Mayor's Court to the Governor and 
Council, or the greater part thereof, in the name of 
the Sierra Leone Company, within fourteen days 
after such judgment, sentence, or decree of the 
Mayor's Court had been entered. The Governor, 
or in his absence the senior of the Council, with any 
two or more members of the Council residing in the 
Colony, constituted a Court of Record to hear and 
determine appeals, and to do all acts incidental 
thereto, provided that no member of the Council 
interested in such an appeal sat as judge. And in 
the determination of any judgment, upon an appeal, 
where the number of votes on either side were 
equal, the President (the Governor or senior 
member of the Council) had a casting vote. Such 
decision, however, was not hnal, where the amount 
of the suit exceeded ;f 400. 
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APPEAL FROM THE MAYOR's COURT TO HIS 
MAJESTY IN COUNCIL 

In such a case, or in case a sufficient number 
of disinterested members of the Governor and 
Council was not available (in which case no judg- 
ment, sentence, or decree could have been given), 
although the amount of the suit did not exceed 
^400, an appeal from the Mayor's Court lay 
to His Most Excellent Majesty in Council by an 
aggrieved party, withm twenty-one days after such 
a judgment, sentence, or decree appealed against 
had been entered on record, upon security being 
given to pay interest, at rate current at the time 
such judgment, sentence, or decree was given for 
the thing adjudged or decreed to be paid, done, or 
delivered, together with cost of appeal in case 
judgment was confirmed. In case of an appeal 
being entered by the Sierra Leone Company, the 
Governor and Council were empowered to give a 
like security by bond, in the name of the Sierra 
Leone Company. 

PROCEDURE IN CASE OF AN APPEAL TO HIS MOST 
EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL 

The Mayor's Court was empowered to execute 
all judgments, sentences, and orders of His Majesty, 
or of the Governor and Council of the Colony, made 
upon appeal in the case of judgments, etc., of the 
Mayor's Court. In case of refusal or n^lect to 
put such judgments, etc., into execution by the 
Mayor's Court, the Governor and Council, under 
command, were empowered to execute same, just 
as the Mayor's Court might have done. 
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COURT OF REQUESTS FOR THE RECOVERY OF 
SMALL DEBTS 

As a means for the effectujil and easy recovery 
of small debts would greatly tend to promote in- 
dustry, and to encourage useful credit, a Court of 
Requests for the town of Free Town, with its terri- 
tories and settlements, was established with a forty- 
shillings jurisdiction. It consisted of not more than 
twenty-four, and not less than eight Commissioners 
nominated out of the inhabitants of Free Town to 
hear and determine suits in a summary manner 
under rules, etc, given under the hand of the 
Court of Directors of the Sierra Leone Company. 
Any three or more of the Commissioners formed 
a quorum, with the same jurisdiction. They con- 
tinued in office until the first Monday in September 
each year, when, by the following arrangements, 
some Commissioners were continued in office, and 
others removed by ballot, viz : — On the first Mon- 
day in September from the year 1800, the Com- 
missioners being assembled, one-third of the' can- 
didates for appointment as Commissioners was 
removed by the ballot of the Commissioners present, 
and a number, equal to that removed, was nomin- 
ated and appointed by the Governor and Council. 
Those so nominated and appointed, together with 
those still remaining, were to continue the Commis- 
sioners of the Court of Request, for the year 
ensuing, until the first Monday in September 
following, when two-thirds of the members who 
had been longest on the commission were removed 
in the foregoing manner, and others nominated 

L 
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and appointed to take their places, from year's end 
to year's end 

GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL EX-OFFICIO JUSTICES OF 
THE PEACE FOR THE COLONV 

The Governor and Council for the time being 
were ex-officio Justices of the Peace for the Colony, 
in the same manner and in like capacity as British 
Justices of the Peace, appointed by commission or 
letters patent, in the United Kingdom. 

GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL TO HOLD 
QUARTER SESSIONS 

The Governor and Council, or any two members 
of that body, of which the Governor or senior 
Councillor was one, were empowered to hold 
Quarter Sessions four times a year; they con- 
stituted a Court of Record, formed a Commission 
of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, for the 
trial and punishment of offences (excepting high 
treason) committed or done within the Colony. 

The Justices of the Peace, or Commissioners of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, proceeded 
to indictment, etc., as is the practice in England, 
or as near as possible thereto. To effect this they 
were empowered to issue their warrant or precept 
to the Sheriff, commanding him to summon a 
Grand or Petit Jury to sit at the court, and proceed 
to arraign, try, convict, and punish any person 
accused of crimes or offences (except high treason), 
after duly administering a proper oath or affirma- 
tion to the jury and witnesses, as in the case of 
trial (see Trial above), and the court assembled 
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in the same manner as Justices of the Peace in 
England, and adjourned to such a time and place 
as seemed fitting. 

OATHS OF GOVERNOR 

The Council administered to the Governor be- 
fore entering upon his function the necessary 
oaths of Office, Justice of the Peace, Commissioner 
of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, to- 
gether with the oath of allegiance ; after which 
he administered the same oaths to the members 
of Council. 

APPROPRIATION OP FINES 

To the Sierra Leone Company were granted, in 
place of the Crown, all fines and penalties imposed 
by the Mayor's Court, the Court of Directors, the 
Justices of the Peace, or the Commissioners of Oyer 
and Terminer and Gaol Delivery for all manner of 
offences ; and they were empowered to recover 
these fines, etc., herein granted by all lawful ways 
and means, as in case of debts, either in the name of 
the Crown or in the corporate name of the Com- 
pany, without any writ, warrant, or process issued 
out of the British Treasury, even though such a 
course was contrary to us^e. 

The Mayor and Aldermen, the Governor and 
Council, the Justices, and the Commissioners of all 
the courts were to cause all such fines and penal- 
ties, etc., incurred and inflicted to be paid to the 
Sierra Leone Company, or levied by every lawful 
means. And the payments so made were to be 
sufficient remuneration to the officers of the court, 
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the Governor and Council, the Justices, etc, for 
their services. 

GRANT OF PROBATES 

To provide against waste and embezzlement of 
the estates and effects of deceased persons and non- 
payment of their debts, from want of persons 
authorised to prevent such mischief, the Sierra 
Leone Company was empowered to grant to 
executors, probate, under the seal of the court, 
upon proof of the due execution of the will of a 
deceased person so that the executors might have 
full power and authority to administer the estate. 

LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Where a deceased had died intestate or had 
not appointed residents within the Colony his 
executors, the Mayor's Court was empowered to 
grant letters of administration, with or without an 
authenticated copy of the will annexed, to the next- 
of-kin resident within the jurisdiction of the court, 
or his residuary legatee or, in default of a residuary 
l^atee, to his principal creditor or to any person 
who might be thought proper by the court, having 
given to the Mayor a security or bond the value 
whereof was fixed in proportion to the value of the 
estate, with condition in conformity to that of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England or as near to it as 
possible. Such a grant of administration qualified 
the grantee as an executor in all respects. 

OATHS OF MAYOR 

The Mayor took the oaths of office £uid of 
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allegiance before the Governor, or, in his absence, 
before the senior member of Council. 

REMOVAL FROM FREE TOWN OF THE SIERRA LEONE 
COMPANY 

In case the Sierra Leone Company moved their 
headquarters from Free Town to any place within the 
Colony, the mode of government at Free Town was 
also to prevail in the new headquarters, and was to 
consist, as before, of a Mayor's Court and Court of 
Requests, etc. The Governor and Council for the 
time being were to continue Justices of the Peace, 
etc., but the Mayor and Aldermen and Com- 
missioners of the Court of Requests were to be 
chosen out of the inhabitants of their new head- 
quarters, and the names of all the courts altered 
to the name of the Company's presidency, or their 
principal settlements, instead of their original 
names. 

TEMPORARY LOSS OF HEADQUARTERS NO CRITERION 
OF DISSOLUTION OR NONCONTINUITY 

The temporary loss of headquarters for the time 
being, by which the proceedings of the courts were 
interfered with or suspended, afforded no criterion of 
dissolution or noncondnuity of the corporation or 
court; the principal seat, so lost, being restored, the 
nomination and appointment of officers, by the Court 
of Directors, continued to be valid until such time 
as others were nominated and appointed, for which 
there was a provision, as often as such seat for the 
time being was restored, and at such a time after 
restoration as was deemed convenient 
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The persons so nominated and appointed had 
ample power, with the same jurisdiction, and 
enjoyed the same privileges of their respective 
offices, as though possession of the original setde< 
ment had not been lost In short, there was to be 
a coHttnuity of privileges, rights, powers, and juris- 
diction of officers. 

NUMBER OF COUNCILLORS 

In the Court of Directors was vested the right of 
increasing the number of Aldermen to six if they 
deemed it expedient; and the nomination and 
appointment of such Aldermen, who were also 
Councillors, were carried out in the manner and 
with the same powers, privileges, and advantages 
as hereinbefore set forth. 

RESERVATION TO THE CROWN 

To the Crown were reserved the power and right 
to revoke, alter, vary, rescind, annul, or substitute 
the powers, authority, privileges, etc, granted by 
the Charter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION, 1808-1827 

Although it was provided in the Act of Dissolution 
of the Sierra Leone Company (47 Geo. III. c. 44, 
1807) that the dissolution of the Company was to 
take effect seven years after the passing of the Act, 
i.e. in 1814, yet the Company saw the expediency 
of relinquishing its chaise and of withdrawing from 
the Colony as early as possible ; and on the 
27th July, 1806, a forma! surrender was made to 
Mr. Thomas Ludlam, an agent of the Sierra Leone 
Company, who, as directed under instructions of 
His Majesty's Government, continued, in all re- 
spects, the administration of the Government of 
the Colony as though the Company had not relin- 
quished its charge. 

The year of the Sierra Leone Company's re- 
tirement witnessed the formation of the African 
Institution, which, if it discharged functions sub- 
sidiary to those of the Sierra Leone Company, 
was not the less effective in its measures for the 
material improvement of the Colony. It may truly 
be said that although formally the Sierra Leone 
Company retired in 1808, the retirement was not 
real, as its very promoters were the organisers of 
the African Institution. 

'5« 
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The African Institution, then, can be aptly 
described as Ugal represenlative — keir-at-ktw of the 
Sierra Leone Company, which stepped into its 
place armed with an omnipotence and possessed 
of a vivacity demanded by the times, when, by 
reason of worry and a prematurely worn-out frame, 
strength had failed the Sierra Leone Company. 

If the Sierra Leone Company was the ofispring 
of the glorious triumphs of humanity over might, as 
exemplified in the legal decisions of 1688 in the 
case of Jonathan Strong, and in 1772 in the case 
of Somerset, the African Institution cannot other- 
wise be regarded than as an offshoot of those moral 
victories won by humanitarianism over avarice 
throughout the long parliamentary struggles that 
led up to the victory of 1807. 

The Sierra Leone Company and the African 
Institution, then, were not two distinct bodies but 
were identical ; with the same aim and motive, 
differing only in time, in which respect they present 
the same analogy as holds between the caterpillar 
and the butterfly. 

The yeju- 1807, as is known, witnessed the 
passing of the British Act for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, which has been tnily called the 
" Magna Charta of Africa." The African Insti- 
tution was composed, mainly, of the advocates of 
the abolition, many of whom had formed themselves 
into a society of that name. Its chief object was to 
watch the execution of the Act, to excite in the 
surrounding nations an interest in the subject, to 
promote, by every means, the diffusion of light and 
knowledge in regions which had hitherto been kept 
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in darkness and ignorance by the operation of a 
system which was at once disgraceful to the 
Christian name and derogatory to the character of 
civilised man, to make the Natives of Africa 
acquainted with the comforts of social order and 
with the useful mechanical arts, to point out the 
manner in which they might avail themselves of 
the natural products of their country, by substituting 
an innocent for a guilty traffic This was the 
object of the African Institution, to carry out which, 
as early as possible after the passing of the Act, 
the promoters, whose njunes will be seen on com- 
parison with those of the Directors of the Sierra 
Leone Company to be identical, having formed a 
committee and passed a resolution expressive of 
their desire to repair the enormous wrongs suffered 
by the Natives of Africa in their intercourse with 
Europe, opened correspondence with persons re- 
siding in various parts of the coast, but, chiedy, 
with Governor Ludlam, who was then administering 
the government in the interregnum between the 
government of the Sierra Leone Company and 
that of the African Institution. The gist of this 
correspondence, in the main, concerned inquiries 
regarding : 

(0) The natural productions of the country ; 

{6) Agricultural and commercial prospects and 
facilities ; and 

(c) The moral, intellectual, and political status of 
the Natives. 

Having, by this correspondence, obtained suffi- 
cient knowledge of local matters, the Institution 
proceeded to lay down rules for guidance, and in 
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these rules religious missions and commercial 
speculations were strictly prohibited. Nevertheless, 
it was proposed, in their earliest plans, to open a 
public school in Sierra Leone. 

It has been stated that the main object of the 
African Institution was to watch with jealous care 
the execution of the Abolition Act of 1807. But, 
in order that this might be done effectually and 
successfully, a legal jurisdiction was necessary, as by 
that Act increased responsibility was devolved on 
the Institution. 

A VICE-ADMIRALTY COURT 

Accordingly, in 1808, intimation was given by 
His Majesty's Government of due preparation 
being made for the establishment in the Colony 
of a Vice-Admiralty Court with a prize jurisdiction, 
conferring powers to condemn, in the Colony, all 
captured slaves brought as prize by His Majesty's 
cruisers or forfeited to His Majesty. 

Pending the introduction of this court into the 
Colony, Governor Ludlam was instructed to adopt 
proper measures for supporting such captured 
slaves as might be brought in by the cruisers, until 
they could be dealt with under the provisions of an 
Order of His Majesty in Council. 

MODE OF DISPOSAL OF CAPTURED SLAVES 

The following appears to have been the usual 
mode of disposal of the captured slaves under the 
provisions of this Order of the King in Council 
above referred to : the slaves, on being set on 
shore, such of them, at least, as seemed fit for 
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military duties, were conveyed to the barracks ; 
others were apprenticed to Settlers or other inhabi- 
tants of the Colony who desired to eng^e them ; 
the rest were employed for some time under the 
Local Government, where they were taught the 
habits of industrial life, after which they obtained 
assignments of land on which, by their own 
diligence in the cultivation of the soil, they sub- 
sisted. Hence to the present day the liberated 
Africans are, exclusively, the agriculturists of the 
Colony. 

The first prize under this Order in Council 
appears to have been the Maris Paul, captured and 
condemned on November loth, 1808; two others 
followed in the same month. 

But we must revert for a while to the internal 
affairs of the Colony. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 

Early in 1809 the Order in Council for carrying 
into effect the provisions of the Act of Abolition of 
the Slave Trade was transmitted to the Colony, and 
Governor Ludlam, who had held office, in the inter- 
val of 1808-9, the interregnum between the Sierra 
Leone Company and the African Institution, was 
relieved by the appointment of Captain Columbine, 
who was immediately ordered from England to 
Sierra Leone to assume the government of the 
Colony, with the same powers, rights, privileges, 
and title as Governor Ludlam. This was the first 
step towards providing for the administration of the 
Colony after the surrender of the Sierra Leone 
Company in July, 1808. 
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But Mr. Thomas Peronnett Thompson had been 
meanwhile administering the government under 
peculiar circumstances. He had assumed the 
government at the request of Mr. Ludlam and 
without a commission, which had been unavoidably 
delayed. It could therefore be conjectured what 
the assumption of such a charge as the governmetit 
of Sierra Leone, without a commission and without 
instructions, might lead to; the result is what we 
are all aware of: Mr. Thompson's recall and his 
being superseded by Captain Columbine. 

Captain Columbine's work was, therefore, a /rwK 
an uphiU one ; he had, first of all, to report upon 
the state of the treaties entered into with kings 
Firama and Tom, defray all arrears of customs due 
to these kings, inquire into the treaty entered into 
with the Moorish chiefs, binding His Majesty to an 
offensive and defensive alliance, by Mr. Thompson, 
proceed with the captured slaves under the pro- 
visions of the Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, report upon the advisability of stationing 
a black regiment in the Colony, and on the advan- 
tage that would accrue from Natives enlisting in 
His Majesty's army or navy, and also report upon 
the probable amount that might be deemed neces- 
sary for the annual maintenance of the Colony. 

ABUSE OF TREASURY BILLS 

But some circumstances had transpired that were 
destined to necessitate the laying down of principles 
which appear, afterwards, to have laid a precedent 
real and vital to the Civil Service. 

Over and above the amounts authorised to be 
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expended for the service of the Colony, bills, 
amounting to nearly ^59,000, had been presented 
to His Majesty's Treasury in England for services 
performed since the assumption of the Colony by 
the Crown. For this, there had been no authority. 
Thenceforward it was laid down as a rule that the 
commencement of no service should be undertaken 
without due authority having been first obtained, 
except in extraordinary circumstances, which must, 
in all cases, be reported immediately for due and 
proper authority. 

COMMAND OF GORI AND SENEGAL CONFERRED ON 
MAJOR CHARLES WILLIAM MAXWELL 

Gori and Senegal, originally French settle- 
ments and founded over 100 years before Sierra 
Leone, had, during the French wars of 1792-1816, 
fallen into British hands ; and the command of 
these settlements was conferred on Major Maxwell 
The two colonies continued, up to 1816, to form 
part of the Colony of Sierra Leone under a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. To strengthen his commands, 
a reinforcement of 234 men of the Royal African 
Corps was commissioned to proceed to the spot, 
under convoy of the Crocodiie, in order to enable 
Governor Maxwell to make sufficient arrangements 
for the security of Gori and Senegal, and that 
a detachment might be retained at Sierra Leone. 
Up to the year 1816, when the colonies of Gori 
and Senegal were restored to France, these places 
continued to be headquarters for military pur- 
poses. 
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INTRODUCTION OF SPECIE 

The manifold inconveniences which had arisen 
from the use of bills drawn on His Majesty's 
Treasury, by unauthorised persons, and in excess 
of the amount authorised by law, necessitated a 
restriction of the use of bills on His Majesty's 
Treasury only to expenses incurred for the main- 
tenance of Captured Negroes under the Abolition 
Act. And, in order to retard the further progress 
of the abuse already made of these bills, and to 
arrest the tendency of claims on His Majesty's 
Treasury, founded or unfounded, an arrangement 
was made in 1810 to send a supply of specie for the 
payment of the troops, at least, and it was con- 
ceived that in case the supply could be increased to 
;^5,ooo in dollars annually, public inconvenience, as 
r^ards a standard of value and a medium of ex- 
change, would be entirely removed. 

The object of this arrangement may be briefly 
stated as follows, viz. : — 

1. To preclude the necessity for any expedient 
for the purpose of circulation ; and 

2. To obviate the inconvenience consequent upon 
the use of paper currency. 

Accordingly, and in conformity to this arrange- 
ment, Governor Maxwell in 181 2, as Govemor-in- 
Chief of the three Colonies of Sierra Leone, Gori, 
and Senegal, applied for specie amounting to jC 1 5iOOO 
for the three Colonies, for the issue of which amount 
a warrant was directed by the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty's Treasury to the Commissary-in- 
Chief for ^5,000 for each of the three Colonies, a 
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quarter of which was issued in copper and the 
remainder in silver, consigned to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell. But in consequence of some unavoid* 
able circumstances, the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Treasury could not comply with 
Governor Maxwell's request, but sent on the 12th 
November the sum of ;^3,750 in coppers, with 
a promise to send the balance ^11,250 in silver 
for the use of the three Settlements. This was the 
first issue of specie for the supply of the Colony 
under the Crown. 

RELATION OF THE OFFICER COMMANDING HIS 
majesty's TROOPS TO THE GOVERNOR OF THE COLONY 

The Stationing of a reinforcement of the Royal 
Afiican Corps, with a Commjinding Officer within 
the Colony, occasioned the necessity for defining the 
mutual relations of the Governor and the Officer 
Commanding as early as the year 1810, and accord- 
ing as the exigencies then demanded. 

The military force was subject to the general 
direction of the Governor through the Officer Com- 
manding, but the latter was not to be interfered 
with in the detail of the military regimental duties, 
for which he alone was responsible. 

ESTABUSHMENT OF A CUSTOMS HOUSE AT SIERRA 
LEONE, 1 810 

Under the Sierra Leone Company there had 
been a Customs Department in the Colony, under 
a Collector of Dues, but this was intended chiefly, 
if not entirely, to protect the Company's trade; 
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and upon the assumption of the Colony by the 
Crown, it was thought necessary to prevent the 
occurrence of irregularities in the trade of the 
Settlement, to and fro, and this could be done, it 
was conceived, only by appointing an officer in 
Sierra Leone, acting directly under instructions of 
the " Board of Customs." The Governor was 
therefore requested to furnish a report on the 
commodities of import and export of the Colony, 
and local duties levied, so as to enable the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Privy Council 
for Trade to be able to come to a conclusion as 
to what course should be adopted finally. This 
was the occasion for establishing a custom-house 
at Sierra Leone, which was concurrent with the 
establishment of one at Senegal. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

COMMISSION OF INQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF 
THE SETTLEMENT, 1810 

In order to establish matters on a firm and efficient 
basis and to do away with abuses which had crept in 
during a loi^ course of inefTective administration 
under the Sierra Leone Company, and also during 
the assumption of the reins of government by 
Governor Columbine's predecessors, a Commission 
of Inquiry was appointed to investigate the general 
condition of the Colony, and report on the seeming 
irregularities that appeared to have hampered its 
progress. 

The importance of the Commission is apparent, 
first of all, from the particular period in which it was 
appointed — a period when reform was most needed — 
to enable the African Institution to encounter and 
cope with the difficulties which had menaced the 
Sierra Leone Company and obliged it to retire from 
its charge. It was important, again, on account of 
the change it made in the constitution of the Colony. 
The recommendations of the Commission seem to 
have been adopted wholesale ; and from this point 
of view it was possessed of a power and influence 
that shaped the destiny of the Colony to an eminent 
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degree. This Commission, consequently, marked 
a turning-point in the history of the Colony. 

REPORT OF COMMISSION 

The Commission reported that, although in com- 
mon with every other part of this coast of Africa 
the climate of the Colony was very inimical to an 
European constitution, yet it was far less so than 
any other place on the whole range of coast-line 
from Seneg^ to Benin, Gori and the vicinity of Cape 
Verde alone excepted ; but even these excepted 
spots, besides other objections, placed as they are in 
a remote comer of extreme regions, with which 
a more immediate communication was necessary in 
order to effect any good, could hardly answer, in 
the least, the benevolent purpose for which Sierra 
Leone was founded. More fertile spots indeed 
there were ; Buljima, for instance, but where other- 
wise eligible, it is so situated that it would have 
been a bold venture to have placed an European 
colony on any of them. 

AGRICULTURE 

But the peculiar difBcuities of the Colony, 
together with the nature of the soil and other 
difficulties, had greatly retarded the progress of agri- 
culture ; the late reduction of public expenditure, 
however, had had the wholesome effect of awaken- 
ing the inhabitants to their responsibility, and more 
lands had been put into tillage by the Liberated 
Africans, amounting to 448 acres, of which about 
half that extent had been cleared during the p£ist 
thirteen months. 
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THE TOWN AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The town and public buildings had assumed a 
more permanent form. A stone barrack was in the 
course of erection, on a large scale, and w;is well- 
nigh completed, and would afford a comfortable 
lodging to the troops before the rains were over. 
The social side of the Colony was also encouraging; 
within the last twelve months the roofs of no less 
than twenty-six houses had been changed from 
thatch to shingles. 

PROGRESS OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

This nefarious traffic had, to a great extent, been 
mitigated in the vicinity of the Colony by the fre- 
quent interruptions and annoyances which that 
traffic had received from proximity to an estab- 
lishment greatly increasing in consideration and in- 
fluence, and at no distant date would be almost an- 
nihilated. The white factors and dealers, of course, 
made and would make every effort for its continu- 
ance, but they were fast dying away in number, 
and new ones would not venture their lives in such 
situations as their kind was generally placed to 
carry on speculations of such very hazardous issues. 

The Mohammedan religion, also, had participated 
in the suppression of the slave trade. 

About six years before the Sheriff of Mecca had 
sent a letter to the King of the Foulas, for circulation 
through all the Mandingo tribes, stricdy forbidding 
their selling slaves. The slave trade was declared 
to be contrary to the teachings of Mohammed which 
pronounces the most fearful denunciations of God's 
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wrath in the world hereafter, against those who 
persist in this traffic with the European nations; 
and although the publicity of this Bull had been 
prevented as much as possible, yet it was making 
its way among such of the adherents of the Moham- 
medan persuasion as were intelligent enough to make 
out its purport, and would serve to show the coinci- 
dence of opinion as regards the advisability of sup- 
pression of the slave trade. 

NECESSITY FOR THE SEAT OF LEGAL CONTROL, FOR THE 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA, IN SIERRA LEONE 

But there was want of a strong control of law and 
a general system of jurisprudence amongst traders 
and merchants. There was absolute necessity for 
the establishment in the Colony of courts armed 
with full authority to repress and check the progress 
of crimes and enormities which were so commonly 
perpetrated on the coast ; and, for the establishment 
of such a court, no other place presented so suitable 
a seat as Sierra Leone. . , 

CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 

The Civil Establishment of the Colony would 
indeed appear a liberal one, and to a mere novice 
to the peculiarities of Sierra Leone would appear 
most unnecessary. But this impression must wear 
itself away as the following considerations gain way 
upon one's mind : — 

1. That small as the Colony was it was obviously 
necessary to go through the same multiplicity of 
forms in treating the public accounts as would be 
required in case of larger colonies. 
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2. The whole system of law as laid down in 
existing charters and elsewhere had to be ad- 
ministered by the same gentlemen of the Civil 
Establishment, there being few Europeans. 

Added to these, there were other circumstances 
that tended to make the situation more cumber- 
some : — 

1. The court proceedings were necessarily con- 
ducted with all the forms, as far as practicable, of 
Westminster Hall. 

2. The quarrelsome and litigious disposition of 
the inhabitants tended to multiply the number of 
suits considerably. The officers of the Civil 
Establishment were thereby obliged to give two 
days, or at least two long mornings, in the week 
to the administration of law for a population not 
exceeding 30,000 souls. 

3. The business of the Admiralty Court had now 
become considerable ^with the great increase in the 
number of captures of slavers by His Majesty's 
cruisers, and the great, qq^tity of writing which its 
proceedings required coUd occupy two clerks 
besides the Registrar, who was solely the ofHcer of 
the department 

4. The increase in the number of C^tured 
Negroes, which was but a consequence of the con- 
siderable increase in the business of the Admiralty 
Court, demanded a degree of attention which could 
only with great difficulty be afforded. 

It wjis therefore a wrong principle to measure 
the strength of the establishment by comparing its 
numbers with the scantiness of the population over 
which it presided. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF OFFICERS OF CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 

In £iddition to the above circumstances the dis- 
advant^es of an European constitution under an 
African climate must be computed, which will 
always involve a considerable loss of labour, con- 
sequent upon sickness or occasional languor or 
fatigue ; to this there was no corresponding advan- 
t^e — no prospect whereby to make a trifling 
compensation for some of the best years of these 
young men spent in Sierra Leone, after which 
they were hardly good for anything. 

IMPROPRIETV OF OFFICERS OF THE CIVIL ESTABLISH- 
MENT ENGAGING IN TRADE 

Indeed, this was but an ineffectual remedy for the 
manifest inconvenience under which officers of the 
Civil Establishment were labouring. It afforded no 
compensation for exposure of an European constitu- 
tion to an African climate, nor for the inadequacy 
of salaries to the duties performed or the risks 
involved ; yet it was improper in principle although 
it would be harsh to prohibit it 

But such a state of things ought to be disallowed 
in the Governor, the Judge, and members of Council 
as being utterly incongruous to their stations and 
d^rading in the eyes of the Natives. 

JURISDICTION OF THE GOVERNOR 

Hitherto, all acts, orders, and regulations of 
Government had been performed in the name of 
the Governor and Council. It was taken to follow 
as a consequence that the Governor could do 
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nothing of himself without the consent of the 
Council, and, therefore, he must be cautious somehow 
or other to preserve a majority in order that the 
common business of the Colony might be carried 
on; Such a power delegated on the Council, the 
Commissioners were of opinion, was incompatible 
with the condition of Sierra Leone and had been 
assumed and insisted upon to the prejudice of order, 
co-operation, and discipline. To avoid these in- 
conveniences the power of Council ought to be 
limited to their voting when a new law was to be 
enacted or an old one repealed ; to sitting with the 
Governor and hearing appeals and as judges at the 
Quarter Sessions in the absence of a professional 
judge. The duty, rank, and number of members of 
Council to be as follows : — 

First in Council to be also Superintendent of 
Bance Island, with a pay adequate to his responsi- 
bility. 

Second in Council v/3s also to be Superintendent 
of the Liberated Africans, under the direction of 
the Governor. 

Third in Council was also to be Superintendent 
of Works, who, by a personal view of the land and 
a study of official documents, would enable himself 
to g^ve a clear opinion on any controversy which 
might arise respecting the boundaries of lands. 

The Judge. He was to be a barrister, and his 
duty, to preside at Quarter Sessions, sit as Judge of 
the Admiralty Court and of the Mayor's Court. 
He was placed last in Council because his high 
judicial functions seemed to make it incongruous, 
incompatible — for him to combine with them the 
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administration of the government. All the mem- 
bers of Council were to be Justices of Peace. 

The Governor was thenceforth to be forbidden 
from entering into trade, wholesale or retail, 
and the other members of the establishment dis- 
couraged. 

The fairest way to put an end to the system of 
trading already prevalent in officers was, first of all, 
to select such men whose previous habit and educa- 
tion would ensure their not entering into trade ; but 
then, the salaries of officers should be raised. 

ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF OFFICERS OF CIVIL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

It would tend materially towards obtaining suit- 
able persons to fill these higher offices were a 
certain order of succession established in a limited 
degree as follows : — 

The first in Council, 

The second in Council, 

The third in Council, 

The Secretary, and 

The Registrar of Admiralty Court 

The Judge, of course, was not admissible in this 
arrangement ; and the extension of the order to the 
inferior officers, would be prejudicial to the interest 
of the Civil Service; and to include in it, as a 
positive rule, the succession to Government itself, 
might be productive of much inconvenience. All 
these changes, however, and this succession were 
not intended to affect offices the holders of which 
were not Europeans. 

The Governor, it will be seen, had many more 
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duties than he could cope with, especiaJly as he was 
without an assistant There was no professional 
judge ; no barrister to assist him with legal advice 
had ever yet been in the Colony ; no member of 
Council for twelve months past. The consequence 
was obvious : undue occupation of the Governor's 
time to petty business within the walls of Sierra 
Leone itself, so that he was without power and time 
to formulate schemes for the elevation of the Colony. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

The importance of this branch of the establish- 
ment in a tropical climate is so obvious that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon it at length. The pro- 
visions for this department, in a recent parliamentary 
vote, were a first and second surgeon, an apothecary 
and his assistant ; and were these offices filled up 
in a suitable way they might have been sufficient 
to effect their purpose, but such is the disproportion 
of the salaries to the efficiency and ability required 
in the officers, that no competent person could be 
found to accept the first two posts. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 

The offices of master carpenter and master 
mason were proposed to be superseded for a 
time by one office, " Master of Works," with a 
salary of ^^500 ; and afterwards, on the completion 
of the proposed public buildings, to be permanently 
changed to "Civil Engineer." 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

There was no want of courts, perhaps there 
were too many, to obtain this end. But the 
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number of the civil ones, and the frequency of 
their sittings, have only shunted the vehicle of 
justice on to the wrong line : from the benevolent 
intention of affording speedy and effectual redress 
for wrongs committed, into fostering and cherish- 
ing the very litigious disposition of the people. 

1. The Governor and Council constitute a Court 
of Appeal. 

2. A Country Quarter Sessions or Gaol Delivery. 
But the courts most commonly resorted to were : 

3. The Mayor's Court ; 

4. The Police Court ; and 

5. The Court of Requests. 

These were crowded with weekly suitors, and 
atlbrded a ready means for venting their spleen 
and gratifying that litigious disposition which has, in 
all ages, injured the Colony and tended to oblit- 
erate those moral principles which afford a bond 
of union between man and man. Nothing is bind- 
ing but the decision of the court, and this has so 
usurped the place of a more amicable and moral 
adjustment of differences, that the original object 
for establishing these courts has been lost sight 
of, and the courts themselves converted into an 
engine for the gratification of malevolence and a 
refuge for dishonesty, and even this, too often, by 
the grossest perjury. 

But there were glorious and honourable excep- 
tions to this state of things amongst natives of 
the soil, worthy even of admiration, and a distinct 
line must be drawn between Nova Scotians and 
Maroons : the former still exhibiting traits of those 
inveterate habits, unamended, and the latter pos- 
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sessed of a courteous rude sense of honour, which 
rendered them a dependable body of men in the 
hour of danger. 

TRIAL BY JURY 

This grand old liberty of the people came in for 
its own share of suggested modifications. 

It would be desirable, if practicable, to reduce 
the right of trial by jury within smaller limits, 
as the sort of people on whom the duty of jury- 
men fell were thought a deal too incompetent to 
a fair discharge of that duty ; besides which, a 
perverse habit of disregarding their oaths daily 
increased, by considering themselves judges of the 
whole case, law as well as facts. 

If the Grand Jury could be dispensed with in 
the Court of Quarter Sessions as a Criminal Court, 
it would be getting rid of a great nuisance. The 
proceedings of the Mayor's Court required simplifi- 
cation, and the cause of justice would be much 
promoted were there no juries called, and the judge 
of the court could decide small cases without their 
intervention. 

OBSERVATIONS IN REPORT 

The significance of this report of the Commission 
of 1810 is indeed very great, both from the insight 
it gives into the state of the civil establishment 
immediately before and after the transfer of the 
Colony to the Crown, ajid its impress on the after 
constitution of the Colony. 

Upon comparing the report with the constitution 
of the Colony in its later development it will be 
seen that the constitution has been a wholesale 
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adoption, with a few exceptions, of the report, 
especially in those points relating to the jurisdiction 
of the Governor and Chief Justice, the prerogative 
of Council, and the disintegration of jurisdiction for- 
merly exercised by Governor and Council conjointly. 
The duties of Chief Justice and the necessity for 
assigning so subordinate a position to htm in 
Council is one of the most admirable points of the 
report, and it tells much for the keen foresightedness 
of the Commissioners and the close study they had 
made of the circumstances of the Colony. 

But after all said and done, it cannot be expected 
of it, nor indeed of any human production, that an 
entire agreement can be accorded to it, as it affords 
ample scope for differences of opinion. 

The broad line of demarcation drawn between 
Maroons and Settlers is hardly real. We are only 
too much acquainted with the prejudice that arose 
over the conduct of some discontented Nova Scotians 
to be persuaded in saying that the impression was 
not still in the minds of the Commissioners, and that 
the service rendered by the Maroons in suppressing 
the Setders' revolt had not by this time worked out 
for them a sort of supererogation. 

After all, there is only one instance of an irre- 
trievable fall — the fall of Lucifer — and general 
experience, outside this report, in iSio, as now, 
would seem to point to this, viz. : that the Nova 
Scotians and Maroons were alike susceptible of the 
same influence as any other class of people resident 
in the Colony, and were alike liable to the chances 
of their environments, without any peculiar quality 
acting as proof against, or any particular defect 
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attracting towards depravity, in the one case or in 
the other. 

The story as told by an unbiassed mind may be 
read with considerable profit from the Church 
history of the Colony, or from Dr. Thomas Eyre 
Poole's scholarly written volumes entitled Sierra 
Leone and the Gambia. 

"There are two races of Africans in the Colony 
of Sierra Leone," says the doctor, "which deserve 
more particular notice from some peculiar circum- 
stances connected with their history, and which 
show what an influence has been wrought on the 
disposition of the Natives as well as on their habits 
and manners, by the means employed to humanise 
them. 

" Some years back, the hostility which was car- 
ried on between them rose to a height alarming 
to the public safety, and the most desperate frays 
which took place amongst these contending parties 
were of such a nature as to require the interposition 
of military force. 

" It seems that Christmas was the time when, as if 
by tacit, yet mutual consent, they prepared for 
reprisals ; and at that season, I am informed, such 
was the bitterness which characterised their enmity 
to each other, that it was not safe for persons known 
to favour either of them, to be found abroad after a 
certain hour in the evening. That, not satisfied with 
accidental rencontres, they would take the trouble to 
search out each other singly, or in numbers, to 
gratify their spirit of malevolence and satisfy their 
vengeance in acts of outrage, which no restraint, 
short of the strong arm of the law, was found able 
to keep under ana suppress. 

"These factious tribes are distinguished by the 
names of 'Settlers' and 'Maroons.' . . . The 
former are unquestionably blacks from Nova Scotia. 
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The latter are identified with a class totally 
different, which emigrated from Jamaica, and 
arrived in Sierra Leone in 1800. Happily this 
feeling, for which I have not been able to ascertain 
the real cause, has quite given way to the benign 
and softening spirit of the Gospel. . . . 

" The Setders are intelligent and industrious, 
given to enterprise, and of active^habits, possessing 
also independence erf spirit. . . . They are easily 
distinguished from all others by the remarkable 
neatness of their dress and cleanliness of their 
persons. . . , 

" As for the Maroons, they may be said to be upon 
an equality in most respects with the Settlers as 
regards intelligence and habits, etc." 

Such appears to have been the opinion enter- 
tained of these two peoples in almost every age. 
The earlier faults of the Settlers, or Nova Scotians 
as they are called, seem to have been reiterated 
with fresh exaggerations, and the virtues of the 
Maroons shown to advantage. On the whole, 
the report is interesting and exceedingly valuable, 
and, but for it, there would have been a chasm in 
the history of the Colony too wide to fill up. 

The facts recorded under head of " Administration 
of justice," as regards the litigious disposition of 
the Natives, are only too true, and nothing prevents 
its universal admission but the want of a limiting 
phrase or word before " Natives," so as to make 
it applicable only to a certain portion of the popu- 
lation ; for however true as a statement of a report, 
it is hardly borne out by the return of statistics 
attached to the report, that " the three courts " — viz. 
the Mayor's Court, the Police Court, and the 
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Court of Requests — " afford to the inhabitants ready 
vent for the litigious disposition which injures the 
Colony." 

According to the statistics attached to that report, 
the number of law-suits in the Mayor's Court in 
18 10 was as follows: — 

Between Jan. ist and June 30th . 33 
„ July rst „ Sept. 30th 5 

„ Oct. ist „ Dec. 31st 22 

giving an annual total of 60, out of a population 
of 4,000. 

In the Court of Requests the same year : — 
From Jan. ist to June 30th . 349 

„ July 1st to Dec. 31st . 254 

making a total of 603 cases of petty debts in a year, 
i.e. a little below an average of two cases a day: and 
calculating the population at 4,000, the proportion 
of the population thus pronounced to be "liti- 
gious" would be 15 per cent, which does not appear 
in the least extraordinary, and does not seem to 
warrant the application to it of an indefinite term, 
so as to give it the appearance of an universal 
accusation. 

All said and done, the report is a masterpiece, 
and exhibits the greatest possible care, ingenuity, 
and attention ; and the improved condition of Sierra 
Leone to-day may be traced directly, or indirectly 
to the suggestions made in that report and adopted 
by the British Government. In a word, the Com- 
mission exhibits an important stage in the develop- 
ment of British West Africa, although its beneficial 
result, as is almost always the case with West 
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African Commissions of Inquiry, will always remain 
an open question. 

(For a comparative description of the Maroons, 
see Appendix — part of a despatch addressed by the 
Court of Directors of the Sierra Leone Company to 
the Governor and Council on the migration of those 
people.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SOME IMPORTANT EVENTS 
JUDGE FOR VICE-ADMIRALTY COURT 

Reference has already been made to the establish- 
ment in Sierra Leone, in 1808, of a Vice-Admiralty 
Court, for the purpose of condemning on the spot 
all Captured Negroes brought as prize or forfeited 
to His Majesty. 

As yet, excepting the suggestion of the Com- 
mission of 1810, no definite arrangement appeared 
to have been made regarding the appointment of 
judge for the court 

A circumstance, however, occurred which hastened 
this arrangement 

In a letter to the Earl of Liverpool, in the year 
iBii, Mr. Thorpe, the Chief Justice, referred to 
certain difficulties attending the conduct of pro- 
ceedings in the Vice-Admiralty Court, and of the 
non-appointment of an officer to sit as judge of that 
Court It then occurred to Lord Liverpool that 
a commission had been transmitted in 1 808, 
addressed to Mr. Thorpe, authorising him to act 
as judge of the court ex officio, and a transcript 
of that commission was thereupon forwarded with 
an order for the formal appointment of Mr. Thorpe, 
as it never was the intention of His Majesty's 

N ,7, 
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Government to appoint any other person than that 
officer. His lord^ip also informed Mr. Thorpe 
that the sum of j^ 1,500, attached to the post of 
Chief Justice, was intended to have been a re- 
muneration for both duties. However, to obviate 
the existing difficulty, an additional salary of ;^20o 
per annum was attached to the new appointment 

APPOINTMENT OF COLONIAL SURVEYOR 

It was one of the last acts of the Earl of 
Liverpool, as Colonial Secretary of Staie, to settle 
the claims of certain Nova Scotians to grants of 
land at Siena Leone. Major Mating had, on 
behalf of this people, put forward an application to 
the Earl on the ground of certain alleged con- 
tracts between the Nova Scotians and the Sierra 
Leone Company. 

Although the British Government had declared 
itself bound by the contracts of the Sierra Leone 
Company, in case of claims stated and proven, yet, 
in this particular instance, not four-fifths of these 
claims could be established under the light of some 
memoranda of Mr. Zachary Macaulay's which hjid 
been got up on the spot The majority of the 
claims were therefore dismissed for want of proof, 
and, to enable an easy setdement of all future claims, 
it was thought desirable to appoint a Colonial 
Surveyor locally. This was the occasion of this 
appointment 

ENLISTMENT OF NEGROES IN HIS MAJESTY'S ARMY 

The number of Captured Negroes in the Colony 
had by this time become very great It was a fact 
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that a good many of them were being employed 
as apprentices under various indentures, both in 
the Government service and with private indi- 
viduals. But the number was increasing daily, and 
it was thought desirable to enlist some in His 
Majesty's army. 

Orders appear to have been given to Governor 
Thompson to furnish his views on the matter, but 
he had discouraged it with that air of pessimism 
peculiarly his own. With the assumption of office 
by Governor Columbine, in 1809, a fresh report 
was requested of his views on the fitness or unfit- 
ness of the Natives to be enlisted in His Majesty's 
army and navy. 

" It is an ill wind that blows nobody good," and 
the many instances of informal proceedings of Mr. 
Thompson, for the short time he had administered 
the government of the Colony, had tended to stamp 
the policy of this unfortunate Governor with the 
imprimatur of impolitic^ and create in the minds 
of His Majesty's Government loss of confidence 
in all his acts and proceedings. He had stoutly 
discouraged the idea of stationing a black regiment ^ 
in Sierra Leone and of enlisting the Natives in the 
army and navy. Governor Columbine, as if instinc- 
tively, recoiled from the policy of his predecessor, 
a policy which prudence and a sense of security did 
not deem a path of safety, and reported favourably 
on the scheme, which report was supported by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, in 181 2. As a result, 
forty-nine recruits were sent to England for the 
black regiment. 

Unfortunately, however, this selection did not 
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prove a success, having apparently been made, with- 
out sufficient discrimination, from slaves recently 
recaptured ; they were therefore declared unfit by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Geoi^e Beckwith, both on 
account of their indifferent description and of their 
physical features. 

COLONIAL PASSPORTS 

The hostile attitude France had assumed towards 
all Europe, and towards England in particular, was 
not without its redounding effects on French sub- 
jects travelling at home and abroad. But it was 
not so much with a view to retaliation as from 
precaution that the necessity arose for preventing, 
as much as possible, all communications between 
the colonies and those parts of the continent of 
Europe occupied by the arms of France or countries 
under her control. To effect this, the passport 
system was refused to foreigners from France, 
in England, or from its neighbourhood, except 
in exceptional cases supported by the strongest 
reasons. 

This system was introduced into the Colony 
in 1812, and His Excellency Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell was ordered to use the utmost circum- 
spection in giving effect to it by using that vigilance 
which was inseparable from a close examination and 
consideration of each application for a passport 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CHARLES MACARTRV IN 
COMMAND OF GORI AND SENEGAL 

One of the last acts of the Earl of Liverpool, 
as Colonial Secretary of State, was the appoint- 
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ment of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Macaithy to 
the commands of Gori and Senegal, in succession 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, promoted to the 
command of Sierra Leone. 

He was appointed to take command of the civil 
and military powers of these colonies, with the 
status of a Lieutenant-Governor, receiving a salary 
the same as Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell when in 
command of these places, together with the military 
pay of a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

He was to act under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maxwell in civil and military matters, re- 
ceive all orders from him, obey him and report 
to him all proceedings of his commands, but was, 
at the same time, to correspond directly with the 
Home Government through the Secretary of State. 
No expense in building was to be incurred without 
Colonel Maxwell's concurrence or an authority 
from the Home Government 

CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 

The growing importance of the Colony entitled 
it, as far back as 1812, to be interested in European , 
intelligence, especially such as affected it and the 
Mother Country ; and the year 1812 was fruitful 
in events. The first of these relates to the taking 
of Badajos by storm, by the Earl of Wellington, in 
April. Not two months after the Earl of Liver- 
pool was succeeded in the Colonial Office by Earl 
Bathurst, as Colonial Secretary of State. On the 
18th July a treaty of peace and friendship between 
His Majesty the King of England and the King 
of Sweden was signed at Orebra 
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But perhaps the most important of all these 
was the intelligence of the signal victory, on the 
23rd July, of the British allied forces, under the 
Marquis of Wellington, over the French at Sala- 
manca, the possession of Madrid on the 12th, 
and the successful termination of the campaign in 
Upper Canada by the surrender of the whole 
of the American army under General Hull. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS 

About this time, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts entered into an 
arrangement with the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies offering encouragement to the zeal of 
missionaries. They arranged to grant a retiring 
allowance of ;^ioo per annum to any missionary 
of ten years' service in a British Colony, who pro- 
duced to the Society a certificate of the Governor 
of the Colony that he had laboured zealously and 
well in the Colony. 

INCREASE OF THE LIBERATED AFRICANS 

The number of the Liberated Africans in the 
Colony continued to increase to such an extent 
that their maintenance and accommodation became 
a matter of anxiety to the Government. Two 
remedies were accordingly suggested : — 

(i) Withdrawal of Government aid from such of 
them as had the pecuniary means of self-support ; 
and 

(2) To obtain by purchase the unoccupied build- 
ings at Bance Island for their location. 
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The application of the latter remedy was however 
deferred to prevent the demand for too high a price 
for the island, which would be the case if the pro- 
prietors were made to know of what great utility 
the buildings might be to Government. 

AMERICAN COINS INTRODUCED INTO THE COLONY 

The introduction of American coins, bullion, 
eta, was the result of the capture of American 
slavers by the British Admiralty, and their trial 
and condemnation in Sierra Leone. About the 
last quarter of 181 2 the amount of these coins 
had become so great that resort was had to 
them as an expediency to supersede the use 
of Treasury Bills ; and it was ordered by the 
Home Government that all such coins, bullion, 
etc, were to be appropriated by His Majesty's 
Treasury and applied to the public service in lieu 
of Treasury Bills drawn at current local rate of 
exchange. But in consequence of fresh hostilities 
with America, this arrangement was, shortly after, 
slightly altered ; and instead of the coins being 
payable to the Officer of the Vice-Admiralty Court, 
as before, they were paid to the senior Com- 
missariat Officer. 

TRIAL OP JOSEPH BEXLBY 

This man appears to have been brought up 
before the Law Courts chained with criminjil 
oHence, and the Chief Justice, thinking that there 
was no necessity for his trial in the Colony, had 
committed accused for trial in England. 

This, however, afforded an opportunity for laying 
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down a broad principle afifecting the trial and 
condemnation of this class of offenders. On anival 
in England, prisoner was discharged, and it was 
ordered by the Secretary of State, that for the 
future, all offences by whomsoever committed within 
the jurisdiction of the Colony, must in all cases be 
brought up and tried before a competent tribunal in 
the place where the offence had been committed, 
and where there will always be ample means of 
procuring the necessary evidence. 

RESTORATION OF GORI AND SENEGAL TO THE 
CROWN OF FRANCE 

Under the stipulations of Article x. of the 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, signed at Paris on the 
30th May, 1814, and at Kiel on the 30th January 
the same year, the British Government agreed to 
restore to France all her foreign possessions which 
had been occupied by the Crown of England since 
the beginning of the French War, when Napo- 
leon Buonaparte raved throughout Europe before 
his humiliation by the Marquis of Wellington 
in 1812. 

The possessions under the stipulations agreed 
upon included Mardmque, Guadeloupe, Sl Thomas, 
St. Croix, the Isles of Bourbon, conquests in East 
Indies, Gori, Senegal, and Danish possessions in 
the East Indies. 

It was agreed that these places should be restored 
in the same condition in which they were In British 
hands at the date of the treaty. 

To carry out this arrangement effectually, orders 
were given to the officers commanding His 
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Majesty's fleet and squadron to assist the com- 
Handers of the land forces in carrying out the 
stipulations of the treaty, by conveying His 
Majesty's forces and stores to such destinations as 
His Royal Highness the King's Regent might 
appoint. The colonies of Gori and Senegal, being 
included in this class of colonies, were ordered to be 
evacuaed by the British forces stationed there on 
the assumption of the government by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macarthy. But their formal restitution 
was postponed pending more definite instructions 
and until the arrival of the French Commissioners, 
which was further postponed indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, circumstances occurred which seemed 
to have put an end to all hesitation. Buonaparte 
was handicapped and a glorious and important 
victory achieved by the Duke of Wellington and 
Prince Blucher over him, and Paris entered in 
triumph. 

The Commissioners finally sailed about the end 
of July, 1 8 16. But they had not a smooth course to 
run ; for it appears that Lieutenant-Colonel Brere- 
ton, who was then in command of these colonies 
in succession to Lieutenant-Colonel Macarthy, had 
received no definite orders to hand over, and so 
declined doing so ; in fact, he would not even allow 
them to land, so that they continued on board ship 
until the orders of His Majesty's Government were 
received advising a surrender without any delay, 
and Gori and Senegal once more passed into 
French hands. 

Immediately after the surrender, such of the arms 
and ammunition as could be removed, conformably 
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with the Definitive Treaty, were removed to Sierra 
Leone and placed with the troops, consisting of 
four companies of the Royal African Corps, at Bance 
Island, which had, on the abolition of the slave trade 
on that island, become a part of Sierra Leone, until 
their embarkation for Cape of Good Hope. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A SETTLEMENT ON THE 
RIVER GAMBIA 

It was about this time in the year 1815, when the 
restitution of Gori and Senegal was in contem- 
plation, that it was deemed necessary that a post on 
the River Gambia might be occupied which would 
enable the British Government to put an end to the 
traffic in slaves which had been carried on largely 
on that river. Such a post, it was conceived, 
might serve, after the evacuation of Gon and 
Senegal, as a centre from which a participation 
in the gum trade by British merchants might be 
encouraged. 

The Island of St James was the place fixed upon 
by His Majesty's Government, and orders for its 
occupation with a small military force had been 
given, as it was conceived the station could be 
defended at a small cost But the option of 
selecting in that vicinity any other situation offering 
superior advantages, either in point of defence or as 
a commercial centre, and to which there was no 
obstacle under the Treaty of Paris, was granted to 
Colonel Brereton, and the exercise of this dis- 
cretionary power led to the occupation, in May, 
1816, of the Island of St Mary in preference to 
Fort St James. 
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That island (St Mary's) was described as possess- 
ing in every respect advantages far superior to 
those derivable from the occupation of St. James ; 
and the object of His Majesty's Government being 
the extinction of the slave trade and the encour- 
agement of the gum trade, the occupation was 
approved. The mere fact of a British force being 
stationed there, it was conceived, would be a 
sufficient deterrent to dealers in slaves from con- 
tinuance in that nefarious traffic. 

EMIGRATION OF PAUL CUFPEE 

A coloured Native of North America, Paul 
Cuffee by name, having heard of the encourage- 
ment offered to the Settlers at Sierra Leone by the 
African Institution, was induced to apply to the 
British Government to be admitted as a colonist 

He was owner of the brig Traveller, and had 
taken with him nine families of fifty persons who 
had expressed a desire to proceed with him to the 
Colony as Settlers. Cuffee's qualifications were 
such as to render him a welcome guest, he being 
thoroughly acquainted with the treatment of tropical 
produce, on which account the British Government 
directed that he should be afforded every facility 
and protection, and granted as much land as might 
be sufficient for him to settle the families he had 
brought with him, and at the same time that he 
should be supplied with provisions and material for 
the construction of their new houses. 

A FREE PARDON 

The first free pardon granted in the Colony was 
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for murder committed on one Qua by William 
Jackson, who had been arraigned and convicted 
before the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery on the 14th April, 1814. 

In consideration of some special circumstances 
connected with the case, as represented by the 
Governor to Eari Batfaurst on behalf of pnsoner, 
His Majesty willed and determined that Jackson 
should be set free, and by Royal Warrant dated 
the 30th December, 1815, Jackson's sentence was 
remitted and he was liberated 
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ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH 

The want of a house for the residence of the Gover- 
nor had long been felt by Governor Macarthy's 
predecessor, Colonel Maxwell, who had made it 
a subject of frequent complaint to the Home 
Government Governor Macarthy also, during the 
earlier part of his administration, made similar com- 
plaints regarding the necessity for the erection of 
a Government House and a public place of worship. 
In 1816 he had represented to Earl Bathurst that 
the need of a church for the amelioration of the 
condition of the captured slaves was more urgent. 
The Governor was thereupon advised to rent a 
house as his predecessor had done, with hopes that, 
if the amount already voted in Parliament for public 
works — a part of which had been reserved for the 
erection of a church — was still unappropriated, it 
might conveniently be applied to the erection of a 
residence for the Governor, pending the transmission 
of an estimate for the erection of the building. 

But it was not so much the zuani of a church as a 
P^n for the amelioration of the Captured Negroes 
that urged on the necessity for the erection of 
St George's Church. It was conceived by Earl 
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Bathurst, and was so expressed in a despatch to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macarthy, dated the 24th of 
September, 1816, that such a plan was highly 
essential to the religious and moral tnprovement of 
the Captured Negroes in the Colony. Governor 
Macarthy was thereupon authorised to undertake 
the work without any further reference to England, 
as the matter had received the previous sanction 
of His Majesty's Government during the adminis- 
tration of Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell. To this 
service was to be applied any unappropriated part 
of the sums voted in the estimate for defraying the 
expense of buildings, etc., which had been incurred 
during the years 1814 and 1815. 

The probable cost of these buildings, St. George's 
and St Patrick's Church, was estimated so as not 
to exceed ^1,000 each ; but it was not found very 
easy to keep within this limit, and in December 
material amounting to £1,072 os. iid. was for- 
warded, accompanied with a more liberal provision, 
extending the limit to ^^3,927 195. id. 

In May, 1818, an order amounting to ;^i40 was 
given to Messrs. Chisholm, the Colonial Agents 
in London, for procuring communion plate, the 
foundation-stones of the two churches having been 
laid on the 9th and loth of January respectively. 

The building was set on foot and carried on very 
rapidly during Sir Charles Macarthy's administration. 

The next intimation we have of St George's 
Church was in 1825, upon the assumption of 
Major-General Sir Charles Turner. In the report 
of the Major-General on the state of " Public Build- 
ings," he remarked that 
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"There was not one house belonging to the 
Government ; and the church, which had cost 
so much, was built of ihaterial totally unfit for 
the purpose. The amount of ;^io,ooo, voted 
annually from the year 1820 in aid of public 
buildings, appeared to have been laid out chiefly 
upon an attempt to build a large church and a 
large market-house ; these are the only buildings 
which I see in the Colony, and they are built of 
a material — a kind of industrial clay — totally unfit 
for such buildings ; the latter has already fallen 
down once, and is now unfinished and without 
roof. The church is roofed, but no more, and the 
material of which it is built is giving way already 
in various places." 

" With the exception of the time Mr. Hamilton 
acted as Governor," the Major-General continued, 
"there is no document to show how this ;^io,ooo 
a year was appropriated, nor any vouchers for the 
payment. Lieutenant-Colonel Grjint is stated to have 
carried away with him all documents relating to the 
expenditure during the time he acted as Governor, 
and Mr. Haffner has rendered no accounts made 
by him.* ... A very ornamental and suitable 
church might have been built, by contract from 

* There is an unintentional error here arisli^ from misinformatioo. 
In consequence of the foregoing remarks, the Lords Commissitmers 
of His Majesty's Treasury called upon the Commissioners of Audit, 
in 1836, for a report upon Governor Turner's statement, and it was 
reported that Mr. Hafiber, the Colonial Engineer, had not been 
charged in th«r books with any amount of public money, nor had 
he been known to them as a public accountant. 

It appeared upon reference to the accounts of the Governors of 
Sierra Leone for July, 1824, that the expenditure in respect of 
public works carried on, under the superintendence of Mr. Haffner, 
had been incorporated in those accounts, and that regular vouchers 
had been produced in support of the annual vote of £io,ooo 
drawn by die Governor under that head of service, and cJ which 
they had rendered distinct accounts supported by vouchers of the 
Civil Engineer. 
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England, for about ;f S,ooo, and a council-room or 
town hall for ;^3,ooo." 

In the year 1826, during the administration of 
Sir Charles Turner, an estimate was pr^)ared by 
Mr. HafFner, the Colonial Engineer, by order of 
the Governor, from which it would seem that 
the amount of money required for the completion 
of three buildings — the St George's Church, 
St Patrick's, and the Vegetable Market — was 
estimated at about ;^ 18,000; and as the sum 
available for this purpose, after deducting unavoid- 
able and permanent outlays, could not be safely 
estimated, including the parliamentary grants, at 
a higher rate than £6,tx7D per annum, it became 
evident that the whole of the unavoidable means 
at the disposal of the Colony, applied exclusively 
to these buildings, would require full three years ; 
and if limited to the available part of the parlia- 
mentary grants of jCS-ooo, it would require seven 
years to complete them. 

This time seemed too long for the pressing 
necessities of the Colony, and so the former alterna- 
tive was adopted, and the St George's Church was 
especially undertaken and completed in the year 
1828, after having been left untouched since the 
assumption of the government by Sir Charles up 
to 1826. 

During this interval the unfinished building of 
St George's was used for purposes which we, in 
these days of enlightenment, might be disposed 
to call "profane." I know not what our fore- 
fathers called it ; but it is evident from history 
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that it was diverted to other use than what it was 
intended for. It was made use of by the people 
as a market for the sale of agricultural produce. 
Sir Neil Campbell once recommended that it should 
be converted into an office or the archives of the 
Colony. But that did not take, and it was under- 
taken and completed in 1827. 

" The interesting ceremony of opening St 
Geoi^e's Church," says a writer, " took place on the 
13th of January in this year (1828). The Rev. 
Thomas Davey read the prayers, and the Rev. C. 
L. F. Haensel preached on the occasion frcwn 
Ezra vL 16. The following Sunday Mr. Davey 
preached from Isaiah Iv., verses 10 and 1 1. These 
clergymen undertook to preach on alternate 
Sundays until a chaplain was appointed. At first 
the congregation consisted of the military and school 
children, and amounted to 600. 

"Soon after, however, this number was con- 
siderably diminished. When the rains commenced, 
the military were withdrawn, and some of the young 
Natives ceased to attend. At the setting in of the 
dry weather the attendance amounted to about 300. 
Mr. Haensel writes thus on the subject : ' Free 
Town has received an immense benefit by the 
Church being opened. We hear the church bell 
now every SablKith, and have, if not a complete 
nor showy, yet a decent place of worship. I am 
delighted to see every Sunday a good many 
benches filled with well-dressed and seemingly 
attentive young Natives, probably of the better cla^ 
of mechanics or a step higher.' 

"On the nth June Divine Service was held in 
the church at the request of the Chief Justice and 
the other Commissioners. Previous to the opening 
of the Quarter Sessions a great many coloured 
people besides a considerable number of Europeans 
o 
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attended the Assize Sennon — the first ever preached 
in the Colony within our knowledge." * 

The imposingly solemn impression of the worship 
at St George's Church, die Colonial Church, 
cannot be better described than in the words of one 
who had officiated there, the Rev. Thomas Eyre 
Poole, D.D., formeriy of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and Colonial and Garrison Chaplain of Sierra 
Leone (1845-50) :— 

" To anyone unaccustomed to such congr^ations 
as are to be seen in this Colony, the sight of those 
with which we are familiarised in Sierra Leone 
would be imposing. 

" I felt, myself, very odd sensations the first time 
I did duty at St George's. Not that I had never 
ministered before to natives of colour, for the most 
interesting and delightful of my dericaJ labours 
have beat pursued amongst them in the West 
Indies. 

" But here I beheld Afric's children — ^the long- 
neglected, injured objects of contempt and cruelty — 
the once miserable prey of superstition and idolatry 
— the pitiable slaves of a worse thraldom than 
relentless, mercenary man could bind them in : the 
thraldom of their sin-benighted, unilluminated souls 
— and in their own land! Here I contemplated 
them — the emancipated possessors of mental as well 
as bodily freedom — the conscious participators of 
civil and religious blessings ! And here I found them, 
not the unwilling or adventurous emigrants from 
their native soil, but the indwellers of their natural 
homes — the civilised and devout believers of a 
nobler creed, the professors of an exalted and 
heavenly faith, reverentially joining in one of the 
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most sublime rituals which Christianity can boast 
Then it was< that the inspiriting assurance ' God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him,' was revived with all its force in my 
mind, as the heart-felt Amens of hundreds of 
Ethiopia's ofi&prin? joined in confessing the truths 
of the GospeL That morning will long be remem- 
bered by me, when native choristers, with their 
white surplices, sang with aU the correctness and 
melody of English children ; and the duties of 
clerk and sexton were not less becomingly dis- 
charged, because performed by men of a mnerent 
complexion from ourselves."* 

* Lift, Scemery, and Customs in Sierra Lame and GamMa, by 
Dr. Thomas Eyse Pools, vol i. pp. 10% iiol 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

VARIOUS ELEMENTS IN THE POPULATION OF 
THE COLONY 

We have now come to a point where a definition 
of each of the designations of the free Negro popu- 
lation of Sierra Leone is imperative. These would 
include Settlers or Nova Scotians, Maroons, and 
Liberated Africans, Krumen, Fulas, Mandingoes, 
Susus, and Mendis, with a substratum of aboriginal 
elements. The term Settlers is capable of very 
wide extension, being applicable to all such of 
the inhabitants of the Colony as have settled down 
there from other parts of the world, be they 
foreigners or Native Africans; hence a division 
into European and African Settlers is sometimes 
resorted to. 

Liberated Africans, on the other hand, may refer, 
in a less wide sense, to all Africans who, at one 
time or another of their existence, had been 
liberated and had found their way to Sierra Leone, 
either by migration from America through Nova 
Scotia and England ; or from Nova Scotia direct ; 
or were captured by the British Admiralty or other- 
wise, under the provisions of the Acts for the 
Abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade. 
196 
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Specifically, however, those original inhabitant! 
who arrived from England and from Nova Scotia — 
the batches of the years 1 787 and 1 792 — are called 
Settlers; those of 1787 being called the Settlers 
of Mr. Granville Sharp, and those of 1792 Mr. 
John Clarkson's Settlers. 

In the same restricted sense, the term Liberated 
Africans is applied only to those Africans who 
were brought into the Colony as slaves from 1807, 
recaptured by the British Admiralty, or by Colonial 
vessels commissioned under the Acts of 1807 and 
1834, and were made free in Sierra Leone or 
elsewhere in Africa, or in other plantations. 

The Maroons were originally Africans of the 
Cromantine nation, inhabitants of the Gold Coast 
Their ancestors having been carried off as slaves 
to Jamaica, fled, after a time, from their masters, 
and had lived on the mountains of that island. 
Proving fonnidable to the people of Jamaica, they 
were deemed inconvenient neighbours, and were 
removed from that island to Nova Scotia. While 
they resided in Jamaica no measures were taken 
to soften their ferocity, and to improve their 
minds by affording them religious and moral in- 
struction, until they broke into open war against 
the people of Jamaica when they were removed 
to Halifax. 

The name Maroon is a corrupted form of the 
Spanish Cimarr<m, through the French Marron 
(a runaway Negro slave), a name applied to them 
in the West Indies. For many years they had 
lived there, the only free Negro population of 
that island. Their chief employment was the 
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hunting dovn of wild beasts, and the chasing of 
runaway ^ves, for which latter employment 
they were in great demand by European slave 
dealers. At the close of the Maroon War they 
were sent to Nova Scotia, and thence to Sierra 
Leone in i8oa The Setders, too, were the 
black slaves who had joined the British Army 
during the war between England and America, in 
which capacity they had fought bravely on the ^de 
of the English. 

The Settlers belong to a variety of African tribes 
whom the accident of slavery had brought together, 
but had by no means lost their original languages, 
which were not as various as those of the Liberated 
Africans. The name Nova Scoiians was given 
to them from their having resided at Nova Scotia 
before they were brought to Sierra Leone. 

The term Li&eraied Africans comprises by far 
the most varied and multifarious elements found 
to exist on the West Coast of Africa, from 
the Gold Coast down to Nigritia, viz. the Cro- 
manties, the Popos, the Yorubas, including Egbas, 
Ijebus, Kankajas, Gbomnas, the inhabitants of 
the Niger territories. Congo, Femandopo, Came- 
roons, etc 

From what has already been said it is now 
become apparent that the term Settlers is the 
widest of the three, and sometimes includes all 
sections of the colonists and emigrants, including 
the Maroons and Liberated Africans, but is synony- 
mous with Nova Scotians whenever used with 
in^cision. 

Maroons, the most restricted term, is ^iplied 
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solely to the 550 blacks who had migrated to the 
Colony in 1800, under escort of forty-five soldiers, 
commanded by two officers of His Majesty's 24th 
R^ment, at that memorable epoch of ^e Settlers' 
insurrection which they assisted in quelling. 

Liberated Africans, on the other hand, though 
capable of less wide extension than Settlers, as a 
term, comprises by far the greatest portion of the 
population of the Colony, and from the accidents of 
the past history of the people, and the condition in 
which they had landed in the Colony from the holds 
erf slave ships, they are entitled, comparatively, to 
the greatest claims on the Colony and the sympathy 
of the British nation and Government 

They are the offspring of the Abolition Act, 
and are generally taken to mean the inhabitants 
of Sierra Leone. 

There, however, was no harmony of feeling be- 
tween any two of the above sections of the popu- 
lation, which may be accounted for as due to 
the facts : — 

(i) Of their having arrived at different dates ; in 
which case priority of arrival was considered as 
title of a superior claim to the country. Settlers 
claiming a right over Maroons, and Maroons over 
Liberated Africans. 

(2) Of disparity of education and civilisation. 
In fact, only the Settlers were civilised on arrival in 
the Colony, and cause (i) being added to cause (2), 
the advantages thereby assumed to be conferred 
would make it almost sacril^ious to a Settler for 
a Maroon or Liberated African to attempt to place 
himself on a par with him. 
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(3) Of the forlorn and degraded condition of the 
Liberated Africans on their arrival in the Colony, 
after capture, which seemed to have lent hideous 
models, after which exaggerated caricatures are 
made of Afric's swarthy sons. 

{4) Of the Maroons having come into the Colony 
from, apparently, an older and more civilised colony, 
which circumstances were taken by them as cre- 
dentials of superiority, and acted upon so as to 
inspire them with an exaggerated idea of their 
own importance. But this could not be brooked 
by the Settlers, who knew, and treated them as 
though they knew, that they were not entitled to 
the pretensions of civilised Jamaica whence they 
had come, nor of Nova Scotia, where they had 
stayed for a while, and where they had led the life 
of banditti on rocks and mountains and in caves, 
chasing wild boars, panthers, and hyenas, and 
ferreting rabbits, and setting their snares for 
runaway slaves perhaps better civilised than 
themselves. The Maroons on arrival could, 
therefore, have had no unquestionable pretension 
for the airs they assumed, except the fact of their 
having assisted in crushing the insurrection of the 
Settlers in 1800, which circumstance appears to 
have endeared them to the Sierra Leone Company 
and regained for them lost favours of the British 
Nation. 

But the common enemy of both Settlers and 
Maroons were the Liberated Africans ; the date of 
their arrival in the Colony and the position they 
occupied upon arrival, their physical and mental 
condition, all entitled them to suffer and endure 
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the affronts, humiliation, and insults their circum- 
stances had made them heirs to. But this had not 
long to last Their pupilage soon came to an end 
with the abolition of the system of apprenticeship 
under Sir Charles Macarthy, and the experience 
they had gained was put to good account when 
left to themselves. Soon they disputed the patm 
of excellence with the Maroons and Settlers 
with marked success, and, as a consequence, the 
disgust with which they had been treated de- 
veloped into envy, hatred, and malice. Writes 
Mrs, Melville, the learned authoress of Letters 
from Sierra Leone, under date February 28th, 
1846;— 

" By-and-by, when these Liberated Africans be- 
came competent to work at the same trades as 
their haughty fellow-colonists, wages fell of course 
considerably. But instead of competing with those 
they deemed so utterly their inferiors, the Nova 
Scotians, with few exceptions, withdrew from the 
field in disgust, some embarking in petty mercantile 
pursuits, where they were almost uniformly un- 
fortunate, through giving credit to the natives be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Colony ; others, without 
much thought of the future, living upon the money 
they had acquired in the golden age, but none of 
them making permanently strenuous efforts to ac- 
quire more 

" Meanwhile, many of the emancipated negroes 
were rising by degress to comparative eminence 
and wealtb, partly by their own diligence, and 
partly througn the favour shown them by the 
Colonial Government ; while the Settlars, feeling 
themselves becoming more needy and neglected, in 
proportion as their overwhelmingly numerous rivals 
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advanced in affluence and respectability, regarded 
them with every jealousy and bitter dislike. 

" In illustration of how high this feeling runs, I 
may mention that one old woman, after telling me 
how hard it was to see the captured people petted 
and patronised so much as to have a hospital with 
' fine boarded floors ' to go to when sick, besides so 
many schools and teachers, summed up by exclaim- 
ing, ' Well I it is only my wonder dat we Settlers 
do not rise up in one body and kill and slay — kill 
and slay! Dem Spanish and Portuee sailors are 
quite right in making slaves ; I would do de very 
same suppose I were in dere place.' " 

But so much for the difference which is at present 
only a matter of historic fact. This feeling has 
entirely died out and all traces of the difference 
effaced by implicit and indiscriminate intermarriages 
between any two of the sections of the community, 
so that the present generation must needs be in- 
formed of it as of tradition. 

It may be well in the next place to enumerate 
other elements of the Sierra Leone population ; 
this will include Krumen, Fulas, Mandingoes, 
Susus, Mendis, etc, with a substratum of Temnes. 

The Krumen are inhabitants of that part of the 
coast to the north and west of Cape Palmas lying 
at a distance of between 300 and 4CX) miles from 
Sierra Leone, and commencing at the termination of 
the Gallinhas country. They have been more or less 
connected with the Colony from an early period, as 
they were employed in the service of the Sierra 
Leone Company in 1799, at which time forty or 
fifty of them, then in the Colony, were reported to 
the Directors as having conducted themselves with 
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great fidelity to their employers on the occasion of 
an insurrectionary movement, when much depended 
upon their conduct. Since then their numbers 
have gradually increased. During the adminis* 
tration of Sir Charles Macarthy, they were esti- 
mated at about 56a They are a naturally free 
people and slavery is unknown throughout their 
coast They are the "Sons of Neptune" of 
Western Africa. 

In the year 1816 it became necessary to locate 
them in a distinct part of Free Town, and certain 
lands said to have been the property of one Eli 
Acklm, who designed to obstruct public con- 
venience and to make unreasonable demands, were 
thereupon vested in His Majesty. It was then 
that they were located in that part of Free Town 
now known as Km Town. 

On the assumption of Sir Charles Turner their 
number was i.2cx>, and by their industry they had 
usurped the labour market so much that Sir 
Charles found it necessary to discontinue their 
employment on the public works, on the ground that 
they carried away to their country all their wages 
without spending them in the Colony. 

Their chief employment is maritime; they are 
generally employed on board British men-of-war 
and merchantmen. They are composed almost of 
as many tribes as there are towns on the Km 
Coast 

The Grebos, or Krumen about Cape Palmas, are 
particularly susceptible of education. 

There is a college at Cape Palmas, and many of 
them have entered the ranks of the cleigy of the 
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American Church established there. It is no 
longer true that "there has never yet been an 
instance of one of these people being converted 
to Christianity." Krumen marry as many wives 
as they are able. 

Fulas and Mandingoes are followers of Mo- 
hammed ; they inhabit Timbuctu and the Soudan, 
the banks of the Senegal, the confines of the king- 
dom of Bornu Timbu and Futa Jallo, Bondu, and 
r^ions further south as far as Sierra Leone, and 
some hundreds of mtles in the interior. 

They are chiefly of a tawny complexion with 
soft silky hair, of robust and stately figure, and 
majestic gait. Dr. Winterbottom, a physician of 
eminent ability who resided in the Colony some 
time after its formation, and was sut^eon to the 
Sierra Leone Company, thus describes the Fulas, 
Mandingoes, and Jollofs : — 

" Both men and women are in general above the 
middle size, well proportioned, sprightly, and of an 
open countenance ; although the palm of elegance 
may be denied to them, yet they possess a great 
degree of ease in all their actions. The manners of 
the females, particularly the younger part, are not 
devoid of grace, and are free from any appearance 
of constraint 

"The estimation of female beauty among the 
Natives in this country is the same as in most 
others. The young women are in general remark- 
able for the beautiful contour of their limbs, and 
for an ingenuous and open countenance. Their 
eyes are often large and well formed, their ears 
small and vent. . . . There is as great a variety of 
features among these people as is to be met with in 
the Nations of Europe. . . . Among those of them 
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(the Fulas) whom either curiosity or commerce 
had attracted to the settlement of Sierra Leone, 
I saw a youth whose features were exactly of 
the Grecian mould, and whose person might 
have afforded to the statuary a model of Apollo 
Belvedere."* 

The Fulas and MandJngoes are pastoraj and, 
to a great extent, nomadic in their habits. They 
trade in butter, ivory, gold, and cattle, including 
horses, asses, mules, cows, sheep, and goats. 

The Mandingoes are easily distinguished from 
the Fulas by their complexion. Some of them 
are remarkably tall and very black. They are 
described as a very gentle race ; cheerful in their 
dispositions, inquisitive, simple and credulous, and 
fond of flattery. A writer describes both Fulas 
and Mandingoes as great hunters. 

"When they sit down to cook the game they 
have killed at a lame fire kindled for that purpose 
on the hillside, their tall figures, with the gaudy 
caps, flowing upper garments, bare legs, and san- 
dalled feet, flitting before the flames in the dusk 
of the evening and handling their tall formidable- 
looking muskets, present quite a picture that re- 
minds you, in its wildness, of some of Salvator 
Rosa's." 

The Susus (written by some Soosoos or Soozees) 
are Natives of the rivers and regions north of Sierra 
Leone, now chiefly under French influence, and 
would include those of the Rio Nunez, Rio Pongo, 
Bramaia, Maligia, Sumbua, Moria, etc., but who 

* Dr. WlwrERBOTTOM's Account of the A/ritatu in the Neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone. 
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resort to the Colony for commercial purposes. 
Those under British influence are not pure in their 
dialect and inhabit the sea coast, viz. Kukuna, 
Bassia, Digsing, Kambia, Medina on the Bullom 
shore, Tambaka, and the Scarcies and Melacourie 
Rivers. 

The Susu language, with dialectical variations, 
is spoken throughout an immense tract of the 
countries from Sierra Leone to Bulama northward. 

The Temnes, or Cumbas Manez, were the in- 
habitants of the Colony when the first Settlers 
arrived in 1787. One account states that they 
were formerly an inland nation, and that Sierra 
Leone was then inhabited by the Capez, whose 
king having been routed in iKittle by the Temnes, 
the people were driven out and the land possessed 
by the conquerors. 

As a people, they are rather slow to receive 
civilisation and religion, and are somewhat obsti- 
nate in their disposition. They are not envied by 
any of the neighbouring tribes. 

They gave considerable trouble to the Colony 
between 1799 and 1805 imtil they were reduced to 
submission by adverse circumstances in war with 
the Sierra Leone Company. 

The Mendis, called also Kosos, are inhabitants 
chiefly of the Sherbro and Ronietta districts, but are 
not identical with the Sherbros. The Bulloms are 
Sherbros who have for some time resided on the 
shore of that name, situate seven nautical miles 
north of the Colony and almost opposite t» it on 
the other side of the arm of the Atlantic. They 
are generally confused with the Temnes, in whose 
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land they have found a home, but speak a totally 
different language in every respect, with a very small 
dialectical change only from the Sherbros. 

RtUgion. — The religion of the Liberated Africans, 
Settlers, and Maroons is Christian in one form or 
other. The Fulas, Mandingoes, and Susus are ac- 
credited Mohammedans, except some Susus of 
mixed descent, having some fraction, more or less, 
of European blood in them. These profess the 
Christian religion, Protestant or Romish. 

The Mendis, Sherbros, Bulloms, and Temnes 
are pagans, and are only professors of some religion 
by proselytism. It is not known that a Kruman 
has ever yet been converted to the Moslem faith, 
although many of them are Christians. 

The Jollofs are Mohammedans as a people, al- 
though some of them embrace the Christian religion 
when they adopt European ways of life. The 
Mohammedan religion is very powerful in Western 
Africa, and is professed with all the sincerity and 
devotion of Mecca. Its adherents are constandy 
making proselytes of the natives ; not, however, 
by bloodshed and war, but by peaceful dissemina- 
tion of the teachings of the prophet. 

The African Mohammedans are possessed of 
manly independence and courage, and are devoid of 
cowardice (except those who are naturally inclined 
that way), in contrast to Christians. This, how- 
ever, is not attributable to their relative creeds, 
but to their propaganda, passive obedience being 
taught by most Christian teachers, in effect if not 
in intent, as a virtue. The Christian teacher teaches 
himself or to his own advantage in most cases. 
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whereas the Moslem teacher teaches Mohammed 
and the Koran. The Mohammedan, therefore, sees 
himself In his hero, the Christian sees his teacher. 
Hence his ideal is imperfect and a mere caricature 
of what it should be. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE CIVIL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

It might have been anticipated, on a priori reason- 
ing, that the state of the finance of the Colony 
could not long have endured the strain diat had 
already been put upon it, from the inevitable 
expenditure connected with the capture of slaves 
and the increased number of liberated slaves to be 
maintained. . 

The popul^ion of the Colony, which in 1810 — 
two years after the establishment of a Vice- 
Admiralty Court in the Colony — was about 4,000, 
had risen in the space of five years (in 1815) to 
10,000; this alone must obviously have exerted 
on the Colonial Exchequer a strain too heavy to 
bear, and in direct ratio to the increase in the 
number of individuals to be maintained. 

We should hardly be surprised, therefore, to find 
that a retrenchment scheme, in some form, was 
contemplated and actually put into effect in the 
year 1816. 

In addition to this, the important situation of 
the Colony did not fail to contribute to this financial 
crisis. Sierra Leone is by far and away the most 
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important port to which vessels trading illegally 
could be brought for trial and condemnation ; and, 
of all colonies, that in which the greatest number 
of captured slaves could be maintained, either 
partially or wholly, at public expense. 

But there were, however, counteracting influences 
which tended to alleviate the situation. It was 
now declared illegal to capture vessels on the high 
seas and bring them for condemnation in time of 
peace. Consequently, a relief from the charge 
of maintaining the crew of such vessels was 
obtained for the Colony, and the necessity for 
continuing a Colonial Establishment of vessels 
qualifled to enforce the provisions of the Abolition 
Act of 1807 was done away with. 

In order to give effect to the permanent with- 
drawal of this establishment of Colonial vessels, 
their services were replaced by the employment 
of vessels under the British Admiralty, so as to 
render it unnecessary to employ any other vessels 
whatever either for the repression of the ill^al 
traffic in contravention of the Abolition Act, or of 
the Laws of Trade and Navigation. 

The following return, furnished by the Governor 
of the Colony to the Secretary of State in the year 
1814, affords interesting statistics as regards the 
number of Liberated Africans received up to that 
date, and how they had been disposed of : — 

Settled in the Colony, namely, as free labourers, 
carpenters, sawyers, blacksmiths, etc., living in 
the mountains, on their farms, the girls at 
school, the women married in the Royal 
African Corps, etc. . . . . 2,757 
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Entered into His Majesty's Land Service, men 

and boys ...... i,S6i 

Women married to soldiers at recruiting dep6t 65 
Left the Colony, being chiefly Natives of the 

surrounding Temne country, etc . . 419 

Apprentices whose indentures are in force . . 347 

Entered into His Majesty's Navy . . . 107 

Apprenticed out of the Colony . . 68 

Living as servants at Gori . . . . 12 

At the Lancastrian School in England . . 3 
Stolen from the Colony ; two to Havannah and 

one to Km country . . - ■ 3 
Died, chiefly of the scurvy and dropsy, caught 

on board ...... 283 

Total . .5.925 

MS. Eaton's appeal 

Mr. Eaton, a Liverpool merchant, was possessed 
of vessels sailing along the West Coast of Africa. 
One of these, the Margaret, appeared to have been 
seized and condemned at Sierra Leone and her 
cargoes confiscated in 1815 for breaches of the Laws 
regulating Trade and Navigation. 

This gentleman's appeal to the Lords Commis> 
sioners of His Majesty's Treasury against the 
decision of the Court at Sierra Leone of May 
27th, 1815, gave rise to elucidations of some 
points which are worthy of attention. 

Having considered the circumstances of the 
seizure, their lordships expressed certain doubts 
whether Sierra Leone could be considered as a 
colony or plantation within the meaning of the 
enactment, apart from the great latitude which had 
alre£idy been allowed in the enforcement of these 
laws. 
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The situation and circumstances of Sierra Leone 
(owing to its peculiarity) being so different, it would 
be impracticable to extend to it some of the pro- 
visions of the Navigation Laws of the Continent 
of Europe, and it might be inexpedient to enforce 
others of them in all their strictness. 

It was therefore decided that complainant had 
a reasonable claim to relief under the Act, and that 
the vessels and cai^oes condemned at Sierra Leone 
might be restored. 

The Lords Commissioners, however, expressed 
the desirability of adopting the same course for 
Sierra Leone as the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade had suggested in case of 
British Honduras, i.e. to frame and submit to Parlia- 
ment regulations for the trade and commerce of 
Sierra Leone adapted to its local and peculiar situa- 
tion and circumstances, which was subsequently 
done 

SOaAL IMPROVEMENTS 

The social aspect of the Colony at this period 
is not less encouraging than its political side. 
The conduct of the colonists differed very little 
from that of English villagers ; the Settlers were 
chiefly employed in trading speculation, and the 
Liberated Africans were said to have been advancing 
in arts of civilisation, and employed themselves 
solely on agriculture, on which they subsisted, and 
from which they supplied the mjirket with fruits and 
vegetables. The Settlers and the Maroons at this 
time began to sink their differences, and there had 
been several instances of intermarriages between 
them. 
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In the Sierra Leom Gazette it is stated that at 
the transfer of the Colony to the Crown, "by a 
Return published in the then Gazette, the total 
number of births in the year 1807 was fifty-seven, 
deaths thirty-six, and marriages fourteen. We hope 
to be enabled to give in our next the return for the 
year 1S17, and as an evident proof of the better 
state of morality in the Colony, we are bold to say 
the marriages frequently exceed in one week the 
number of one year at that time." 

The testimony of Chief Justice Hogan contained 
in the Eleventh Annual Report of the African 
Institution is interesting as containing most 
judicious remarks on the improvement of our 
Colony. 

" The little vicissitudes of occasional blight 
and partial bloom, if they do not materially affect 
the vitality of the trunk, are scarcely ever 
worthy of the attention of the statesman who 
wishes to legislate for a lengthened series of 
generations and to provide for the interests of a 
remote posterity. I compassionate the weakness, 
therefore, that can dwell with emphasis upon the 
minute fraction of good or of evil which may have 
resulted from any particular system or measure at 
such a period of prematurity. For my own part, 
I am perfectly satisfied to find a solid foundation of 
British pre-eminence zmd of African civilisation laid 
here within the short space of a quarter of a 
century. A population of 10,000 free men collected 
in one spot, so favourably situated, and guided and 
governed with a view to such noble and ennobling 
objects, form too grand a stride in the normal niar(£ 
of human afllairs not to fix the attention of an 
enlightened observer and cast into the shade every 
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lesser consideration. When it is remembered, be- 
sides, that the numbers actually in course of 
intellectual cultivation in the various and public 
institutions in this Colony exceed 1,000, you 
will add justice to the feeling that \eads me to 
the indulgence of prospective, rather than retro- 
spective, views to a calm and encouraging anticipa- 
tion of the future in preference to a captious dis- 
covery of the past, settled, firm, and immovable 
conviction that the good or evil management of 
former times can have no other effect in the re- 
moval of contentious questions respecting it than to 
create disunion between the otherwise concurrent 
advocates of the common cause. I take this Colony, 
therefore, as it is, and looking steadily to the great 
objects which it was from its first settlement in- 
tended to promote, am well content 

" There is no doubt much, very much, to deplore 
on the score of religion, on the score of morjds, or 
of the social tact, as derived from both religion and 
morals, on the score of depraved but inveterate 
habits and of lingering barbarity and tardy improve- 
ment Yet I distinctly perceive all the principal 
elements of social order and effectual civilisation in 
existence and vigour, requiring only the care of 
a skilful hand to mould them into form, and to 
collect from them in that state the early fruits of 
a successful and rapid cultivation." 

FRESH ACCESSION TO THE POPULATION 

The latter half of the year 1817 witnessed 
several accessions to the population of our Colony. 
Several natives of Jamaica and Barbadoes desirous 
of settling down in the Colony obtained permission 
of the Government, through the Admiralty, and 
several seamen on board the transport Friends 
were added to the number of colonists. 
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A NEW ORDER IN COUNCIL 

An order of His Majesty in Council for carrying 
into execution certain Acts of Parliament respect- 
ing the abolition of the slave trade was passed 
and transmitted to the Colony. This order revoked 
the general order of i6th March, 1808, and substi- 
tuted other regulations in lieu thereof. It was 
accompanied by a special order, appointing the 
Collector or Chief Officer of Customs, resident at 
Sierra Leone, to continue receiving, protecting, 
and providing for all Natives of Africa as have 
been condemned, either as prize of war, or for- 
feiture to the Crown, in the manner provided and 
expressed in the special order of i6th March, 180S, 
save and except as to the bounties to be given 
to the captors of such prize or forfeited N^roes. 

MAJOR PEDDIE'S EXPEDITION 

An expedition into the interior of Africa for 
the discovery of the River Niger had started under 
Major Peddie and Captain Campbell, in 1816, but 
failed. Captain Campbell having died on the 
expedition, the rest of the party returned to Sierra 
Leone. As it was, however, not the intention of 
His Majesty's Government to abandon the expedi- 
tion. Governor Macarthy was entrusted with the 
use of a discretionary power, and was to act in 
such a manner as circumstances might demand, 
due regard being paid to the state of the expedition 
on its return to Sierra Leone, both as regards their 
number and the state of their equipment. In case, 
however, the party was not materially affected in 
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these respects, the Governor was authorised to 
despatch it under command of Lieutenant Stokoe, 
with instructions similar to those previously given 
to Major Peddie, to proceed from any quarter the 
Governor concaved the Niger might be most easily 
reached. 

THE ISLES DE LOS 

This name is derived from the Portuguese 
tlhts dos Idohs, Land of the Idols, and was 
given to them on account of the large quantity 
of idols found there by the Portuguese on their 
discovery. 

The importance of the group of islands known 
by this name, to the windward of Sierra Leone, 
can hardly be estimated. This important situation 
was known as early as 1816 to the Americans, who 
had wished to occupy them and establish a settle- 
ment there. But Governor Macarthy, with the keen 
eye of a statesman, saw the manifold advantage 
the Colony would be deprived of by such an occu- 
pation, and made representations on the matter 
to the Home Government No way appeared by 
which the Americans could be prevented if they 
thought fit to establish a settlement on the islands, 
and if it was unoccupied by any other nation ; but 
if their occupation in the name of His Britannic 
Majesty was not likely to produce collision, the 
Governor was empowered to take possession of 
them by causing the Bridsh flag to be hoisted 
there. 

Accordingly, in the year 18 18, Governor Ma- 
carthy took possession of the islands by hoisting 
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the British ensign there in a formal manner, 
and on the iSth of July entered into a treaty of 
peace and amity with Mange Demba, King of 
Baga, and his chiefs, Atimami Dala Mohammodu, 
Secca Amara, Salea, and Ali, for the cession of all 
the islands of Tamara, Factory, Crawfords, White 
and Coral Islands, comprising the Isles de Los. 

Since that time the Government had sway there, 
and some time after the British troops were stationed 
there. 

FORMATION AND PEOPUNG OF THE VILLAGES 

It is now time to advert to the formation of the 
villages, of which Leicester appears to have been 
the oldest, having been formed in 1809; Wilber- 
fcffce and Regent in 1812; Gloucester in 1816; 
Kissy and Leopold in 1817; Bathurst and Char- 
lotte in 1818; Kent, York, Wellington, Hastings, 
the Isles de Los and Waterloo in 1819, and the 
Bananas in 182a 

It is interesting to observe that in the formation 
of these vill^es the Liberated Africans took the 
initiative ; they had resort to the erection of hamlets 
and huts in the outskirts of Free Town, not on the 
recommendation or at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment, but in obedience to spontaneous instincts and 
on the principle of self-preservation. This was 
brought about by an antipathy between the Manxms 
and Settlers combined, and the Liberated Africans. 
It was this antipathy that forced them to seek a 
home outside Free Town. The earliest attempts 
proceeded no further than the immediate vicinity 
of Free Town, viz. Portuguese Town, Congo Town, 
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and Soldier Town, until bolder spirits ventured 
to ascend the hills and lay the sites of new homes, 
which have proved the foundation of our country 
towns and villages. 

DIVISION OF THE COLONY INTO PARISHES 

It was in the year 1816 that the peninsula was 
divided into eight parishes, according to a plan 
formed by Governor Macarthy. These parishes are : 
St George's, St James's, St John's, St Paul's, 
St Peter's, St. Charles's, St Patrick's, St Andrew's. 
Over the seven country parishes or Negro towns. 
Superintendents were placed by the Government, 
but they were of different denominations. 

Between 1819 and 1824 the following other 
parishes were added to those above enumerated, 
viz. St Thomas's, Hastings ; St. Michael's, Water- 
loo ; St Arthur's, Wellington ; St Henry's, York ; 
St Edward's, Kent 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOOETV 

This Sodety had been labouring quietly but 
effectively in the settlement since 1804. The 
first mention made of it in connection with 
Government was in 1816, when it would appear, 
at an interview held with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, the then 
Secretary, by order of the Committee of the 
Society, that it was arranged that the children 
of Captured Negroes, hitherto maintained by the 
Government, were to be supported and educated 
at the Society's expense, and that a capitation fee 
of j^5 per head, over 200 children to be inspected 
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by Government, should be granted to the Society. 
Accordingly, the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Treasury ordered, in November, that 
an annual sum of ;^i50 for the appointment of 
another Colonial Chaplain, and the sum of £$ 
per annum for every addition of one child above 
200, should be included in the vote for ensuing 
years. 

Subsequently, in 1818, it was suggested, in order 
to avoid a seeming inconvenience, that Government 
should provide for the religious care of the Colony 
and the Church Missionary Society for their educa- 
tion. The C.M.S. had ^reed to pay half the 
salary of ;^300 per annum for a second chaplain 
to be appointed, but as some inconvenience might 
arise from such a union with Government, the 
Society proposed to relieve Government by a much 
larger amount than the half salary specified, by the 
payment of all the schoolmasters of Uie Colony. 

It was moreover arranged that if Govern- 
ment would assign to seven clergymen, English or 
Lutheran, to be placed as Rectors over each of the 
seven parishes, the stipends already assigned to the 
superintendents, the Church Missionary Society 
would maintain in each parish a schoolmaster 
removable by Government, which schoolmaster 
may dischjirge such part of the duty of superin- 
tendent as may not devolve on the clergyman. 

The original idea, then, was evidently to make 
the office of schoolmaster independent of that of 
clergyman ; the latter was to perform certain duties 
for which the former was inc£^>acitated by his 
religious persuasion. 
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The Government was also to allow each clergy- 
man a portion of land for glebe and to fHovide 
a house for each, and a school-House and school- 
mastei^s house in each parish. By this measure 
the C.M.S. undertook the payment of the colonial 
schoolmasters, then supported by the Govenmien^ 
and also the payment of vill^e schoolmasters, 
which formed an annual charge on its funds of 
jf 15,000, i.e. ;f 1,600 additional to the maintenance 
of 200 children already undertaken at ;f 1,000 
a year, apart from the further expense of its 
establishment at Leicester. 

However, as Government found it difficult to 
furnish a chaplain, the proposal to supply an 
additional chaplain and seven rectors of the vilU^ 
parishes appeared impracticable ; and on this 
account the Churdi Missionary Society, whose 
concerns lay so much in the Colony, were willing 
to charge itself with the care of providing such 
clergymen who would be presented to Govern- 
ment for approbation. 

In 1824 a deputation from the C.M.S. waited on 
Lord Bathurst ; and after confirming the above 
arrangements, it pointed out that the difficulty of 
supplying teachers had increased owing to the 
climate of the Colony. 

Since 1804 seventy adults had been sent out, 
and only twenty-seven were alive in 1824, seven 
having returned home and thirty-eight died. The 
expenditure of the Society in that interval had been 
;^7o,ooo, t.e. jf 3,500 per annum. 

This increased difficulty had come about from 
the following circumstances : — 
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(a) The increase in the number of Liberated 
Africans, and 

(6) The increase in the number of parishes ; five 
having been added to the number. 

The arrangement for supplying teachers was 
undertaken by the Society. From reliable infor- 
mation, collected from authorities in the Colony, 
the Society was convinced that a large supply 
of teachers was required, and those, of an order 
generally superior to such as have been sent, in 
order to carry forward the Liberated Africans to 
that degree of socifd and religious improvement 
of which the Society were persuaded they were 
manifesdy susceptible. But with the growth of 
the villages and the advancement of civilisation 
serious difficulties arose as to charging the same 
individual with clerical and lay duties of the settle- 
ment, the clergyman thereby being necessarily 
withdrawn from a considerable portion of his 
duties. The state of the Liberated Africans was 
such that the Church Missionary Society, while 
deeply lamenting the loss of many valuable lives 
in its attempts to benefit them, was not discour- 
aged from pursuing its object. It had not hither- 
to sent out any English clergyman in its ser- 
vice, its efforts had been conducted by Lutheran 
clergymen and by lay members of the English 
Church. 

The Committee determined that it would be 
expedient, on the ground of similarity of language, 
to limit the supply of future teachers to Englishmen 
only. But as there already existed in Free Town 
two clergymen, colonial chs^lains, with stipends, 
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out of which, by economical management, some 
savings could be effected, and with a retiring allow- 
ance at the end of a fixed term of service, any 
provision to be made for an English clergyman to 
be in charge of any of the new parishes should, in 
equity, be somewhat similar. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DISBANDMENT OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
WEST INDIA REGIMENTS 

The Prince Regent having been pleased to approve 
of the disbandment of the 3rd and 4th West India 
Regiments, orders were given to the Governor of 
Sierra Leone to carry out the sanction of the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury 
for the issue of allowances to the soldiers of these 
regiments who were commissioned to proceed to 
the Colony, as follows : — 

To every soldier in good health an allowance of 
5d. per day for life. 

If suffering from wounds or other infirmities, an 
allowance of Sd. per day. 

As an allowance of provision might be necessary 
upon their arrival, die ofHcer commanding the 
forces was ordered to direct the Commissary to 
issue ration, exclusive of rum, to them for such 
period as was absolutely necessary ; but the al- 
lowance of money did not commence until the 
rations had ceased. As it was intended that they 
should become settlers in the Colony, they were 
granted assignments of land, and the Governor 
selected a suitable spot for the formation of the 
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proposed settlements. Agricultural implements 
were also furnished them in such proportion as was 
considered absolutely necessary. The improve- 
ment made by this people in the space of three 
years may be judged from the following despatch of 
Governor Macarthy's, dated January 14th, 1822, 
to Earl Bathurst, published in the Tenth Annual 
Report of the African Institution : — 

'* I have the honour of availing myself of the 
return to England of a merchant brig, the Bedford, 
with African timber, to report my arrival here on 
the 28th of November last ; and I have great 
pleasure in stating that I found the European 
inhabitants and others very healthy, after experi- 
encing what is termed rather a severe season, par- 
ticularly upon new-comers. I have employed as 
great a proportion of my time as I could spare 
from my other dudes in visiting the towns and 
villages on the peninsula inhabited by Liberated 
Negroes and dischju^ed soldiers from the 2nd 
and 4th West India Regiments and the Royal 
African Corps; and it affords me the highest 
gratification to say that I have found these people 
happy, contented, and industrious." 

PORTUGUESE SLAVERS AND BRITISH COLONIAL 
SALVAGE 

This involves an important case affecting the ex- 
tent to which assistance might be given to vessels 
of foreign nations engaged in the slave trade, which 
nations had entered into treaty with Great Britain 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 

A Portuguese slave ship touched at the Cape of 
Good Hope on its pass^e from Mozambique to 
Brazil, in order to obtain a supply of provisions and 
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other necessaries, and was soon after wrecked off 
the coast of that settlement. 

Various doubts having arisen with the Governor, 
Lord Charles Somerset, as to the intent and 
meaning of the several enactments in relation to the 
slave trade, and whether he could, consistently with 
these enactments, afford any assistance to the crew 
of such vessels, he submitted his difficulties to the 
home authorities for solution. 

The points requiring solution and decision were 
as follows : — 

r. Whether there was any objection to Jiffording 
relief and assistance to Portuguese slave vessels 
touching at that Colony on their passage from 
Mozambique to Brazil, such vessels carrying on the 
slave trade agreeably to the laws of Portugal and 
not contrary to the treaties between Great Britain 
and Portugal. 

2. Whether, in the event of a cargo of Africans 
being abandoned, the Africans who may, in conse- 
quence, be landed in a British colony were to be 
considered as Africans illegally imported and, as 
such, to be proceeded against in the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty, or whether the previous abandonment 
does not confer upon them a title to be considered 
as free persons on their landing in the colony. 

3. Whether Africans cast on the shores of a 
British colony, in consequence of the wreck of the 
vessels in which they were conveyed as slaves, 
were to be considered as slaves illegally imported, 
or as free persons ; and, also, whether in such a 
case the Governor of the colony has any power 
to deliver up these Africans when subsequently 

Q 
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claimed by their original owners, either for the 
purpose of being dealt with as slaves in the colony, 
or of being removed to some fore^ country for the 
purpose of being so dealt with. 

These questions, upon being suboutted to the 
Law Officers of the Crown for solution, were dis< 
posed of as follows : — 

I. That the various Acts which have been passed 
for the abolition of the slave trade have not only 
prohibited the subjects of His Britannic Majesty 
and persons resident in the colonies from directly 
trading in slaves, but also from aiding and assisting 
in carrying away or removing as a slave or slaves, 
or for the purpose of being sold, transferred, used, 
or dealt with as a slave or slaves, any person or 
persons whatsoever from any part of Africa, or from 
any other country, territory, or place whatsoever, 
either immediately or by transhipment at sea or 
otherwise directly or indirectly. 

It appears to us, therefore, that, within the spirit 
if not within the words of this enactment, it is 
illegal for any person (and of course for the 
Governor) to afford assistance to Portuguese slave 
vessels touching at the Cape for the purpose of 
enabling them to carry into effect, more con- 
veniently, the transport of slaves from Africa to 
South America ; for though such traffic is per- 
mitted by the laws of Portugal, and the subjects 
of that country cannot.be interrupted in carrying 
it on, still, by the statutes of this country (England) 
persons under the protection of this Government 
cannot assist or be at all concerned with the Portu- 
guese therein. We, consequently, think that sup- 
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plies either of articles of food or of money cannot 
safely be afforded to Portuguese ships for the 
purpose of enabling them to carry on the trade. 
The Slave Trade Acts have, however, introduced 
exceptions to this general prohibition in cases of 
absolute distress, and provide that "no penalty 
or forfeiture shall be incurred by any landing, 
importing, transhipping, or carrying of any slaves 
where it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
court that the {M'ohibited act entirely arose from 
stress of weather, peril of the sea, or other in- 
evitaUe accident, the burthen of which proof shall 
in all cases be on the claimant or defendant" On 
this authority we think where assistance or relief is 
required at the Cape in consequence of the dis- 
tressed state of the crew and of the slaves, it may, 
and ought to be afforded ; but the intent of such 
relief and assistance ^ould be measured and 
limited by the necessity and urgency of the case. 

3. In the event of a cargo of slaves being 
abandoned who, in consequence, should be landed 
in a British colony, we think they are not to be 
considered as Africans illegally imported, and as 
such to be proceeded against in the Court of 
Admiralty, but that they are to be as free persons 
on their landing in the colony, and to be provided 
for and taken care of, as other destitute or help- 
less persons accidentally thrown upon the colony 
would be. 

3. That Africans cast upon the shore of a British 
colony in consequence of the wreck of a vessel 
in which they were conveyed as slaves, are not 
to be considered as slaves illegally imported, but as 
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free persons, and in such case, we think, the 
Governor of the colony has no power to deliver up 
those Africans without their consent to the persons 
claiming ownership over them either for the pur- 
pose of being dealt with as slaves in the colony, or 
of being conveyed to a foreign country for the 
purpose of being so dealt with. In this case, as 
in the case of abandoned slaves, they are to be 
dealt with by the Governor as persons in such 
a situation, not being Africans, would be, and no 
claim for indemnity could be supported by the 
supposed owners on account of such interference 
by the Governor. 

FURTHER ACCESSION TO THE POPULATION 

On the 15th January, 1819, there arrived in the 
harbour of Free Town the Speculator, chartered 
boat, having on board eighty-four convicts and 
other dangerous persons who had been concerned 
in an insurrection at Barbados. These people, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Peebles, ap- 
parently, arrived at Nassau — the Bahamas — on 
their way to Sierra Leone on the i6th October, 
the preceding year, in the transport Princess May ; 
and upon the survey of the ship by the authori- 
ties of the Vice-Admiralty Court, she was found 
to have been so damaged and out of repairs that 
she was condemned by a decree of that Court 
and sold by public auction for the benefit of the 
owners. 

In these circumstances, the Governor of the 
Bahamas had chartered the Speculaior, William 
Martin, master, for conveying the convicts, whose 
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number, originally eighty-eight, had been reduced 
to eighty-six, two having died on the voyage. 

As no previous instruction had been received 
from Lord Bathurst, Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Governor 
Macarthy ordered them to be landed on the i8th, 
and proceeded to deal with them as Government 
apprentices, dividing them into several parties, and 
keeping them in the public works in Free Town, and 
in the vill^es of the Liberated Africans and at 
Isles de Los and the Gambia. 

In order to repress their refractory and in- 
subordinate disposition, which as yet had not wholly 
died within them, they were given distinctly to 
understand that their future emancipation and 
immunity from further restraint would entirely de- 
pend on their general conduct and on the manner 
in which they comported themselves 

From a representation made by Dr. Peebles 
regarding the good behaviour of some of them 
on the voyage between Barbados and Sierra Leone, 
such of them as were properly behaved were, by 
order of the Secretary of State, released, and took 
their place among the population of Free Town and 
the villages. 

THE COURT OF MIXED COMMISSIONS 

This Court was established in Sierra Leone in 
the year 18 19 under the provisions of Act 58 
Geo. III. cap. 36 and 35, and was so called from 
the extent of its jurisdiction over the vessels of 
various nations. The name was applied only to 
British and Brazilian courts. Those of Spain, th? 
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Netherlands, Chili, Bolivia, Argentina, and Uruguay 
were termed " Mixed Courts of Justice." 

Origin. — These courts originated from the 
treaties of 33nd January, 1815, and 23rd September, 
1817, entered into by the British Government with 
Portugal and Spain respectively. In these treaties 
certain sums of money were stipulated to be paid 
by the British nation as an indemnity to the kings 
of Portugal and Spain for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade in their respective kingdoms 
and dominions and within certain limits on either 
side of Africa. 

Under each of the treaties it was provided that, 
in order to bring to adjudication without delay and 
inconvenience the vessels which might be detained 
for having engaged in an illicit traffic in slaves, 
there should be established, as soon as possible, 
two mixed Commissions formed of an equal number 
of representatives of the nations under each treaty, 
and these Commissions should reside, in the case 
of Spain, one in a possession belonging to His 
Britannic Majesty and the other in a possession 
belonging to His Most Catholic Majesty ; in the 
case of Portugal, one in a possession of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty and the other in a possession of His 
Most Faithful Majesty. 

As Africa still continued the great entrepdt of 
contraband slave trade, Sierra Leone was fixed as 
a seat of the British Court both on account of its 
resources and the convenience of its harbour for 
bringing in alt ships captured. And His Honour 
Chief Justice Fitzgerald was appointed His Majesty's 
Commissioner of Arbitration and Mr. MoUo^ Harni]- 
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ton the Registrar or Secretary to the Court in Sierra 
Leone. 

It is not our intention to enter into detail in 
these pi^es, yet tt will be somewhat in place to 
state succinctly the constitution of this Court from 
its establishment 

CoHstitutum. — It consisted of the Judges, British 
and foreign, the Registrar or Secretary, Proctors, 
Surgeon. The judges weighed and decided on the 
arguments raised; the proctors conducted the cases; 
the Registrar took down the minutes, himself or by 
the aid of a clerk ; the surgeon visited the slaves 
before emancipation. The different nations inter- 
ested in the particular instance of the slave trade 
were represented in the judges, and when the repre- 
sentative of a particular nation was wanting — either 
Spanish or Brazilian — the British Commissioners 
were empowered to act on their behalf. When the 
British and foreign judges differed in opinion as to 
the liability of a vessel to confiscation, ballot was 
resorted to for the choice of an arbitrator, by whose 
decision the Court abode. 

Apart from these officers, there were also a Mar- 
shal, to report the arrival of a slaver and take her 
in charge until confiscated ; a Commissioner of 
Appraisement and Sale, who arranged for the sale 
of her caigoes by public auction ; a Surveyor, who 
measured the ship and reported upon her equip- 
ment ; an Admeasurer, who measured the ship to 
ascertain her tonnage on which the captors were 
entitled to receive bounty, and a Translator of 
Spanish and Portuguese as occasion required. All 
these subordinate officers received no fixed salaries. 
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The Commissioner and Registrar were entitled 
to a retiring allowance after six years' service ; this 
term was afterwards prolonged to eight years. 

The processes of the Mixed Commissions Court 
were indeed tedious and annoying owing to the 
many advantages of exculpation provided by the 
treaties ; but, notwithstanding, the annual averse 
for nine years of cases brought before the Sierra 
Leone Court and adjudicated amounted to thirty- 
two, as many as fifty-seven and sixty-two having 
been adjudicated in one year. 

Immediately upon the establishment of the Mixed 
Commissions Court in Sierra Leone, arrangements 
were made for the accommodation of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish judges, and Don Jos6 de Fer 
and Don Francisco were sent by their respective 
Governments to reside in Sierra Leone in the year 
1819. 

GOVERNOR MACARTHY PROMOTED TO THE RANK 
OF COLONEL IN 1819 

This year also witnessed the elevation of Gover- 
nor Macarthy to the rank of a colonel in His 
Majesty's Army. Hitherto he had held the title 
of Lieutenant - Colonel, with which title he had 
assumed the commands of Gori and Senegal, 
whence he was transferred to Sierra Leone. 

He had earned this promotion on account of 
many and varied meritorious services in the ad- 
ministration of the government of Sierra Leone, 
and was thereby entided to an additional military 
pay of £ 1 2S. 9*/. per diem. 
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BEREAVEMENTS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 

The year 1820 brought sorrow to the Roysil 
Family and British subjects. 

On the 23rd January Hts Royal Highness 
Edward Duke of Kent died at Sidmouth, and 
the subjects of Great Britain and her colonies 
were scarcely reconciled to this fact when, on the 
29th of the same month, His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George HI. himself expired, without 
any symptom of pjiin, at Windsor, at the advanced 
a^e of eighty-two, after a reign of not less than 
sixty years — a reign most prosperous in achieve- 
ments to Great Britain, and most fruitful in bene- 
ficence and philanthropic bequests to the Colony of 
Sierra Leone, including the Gambia and the Gold 
Coast. 

It was during this reign that our Colony was 
founded and slavery banished from its precincts, 
and a solid foundation of British pre-eminence 
laid in Africa. It was, besides, an age of phil- 
anthropists in a peculiar sense. If this reign 
could be but blotted out of history, Sierra Leone, 
Western Africa, nay, all Africa, would become 
one scene of carnage, horror, and darkness, where 
every imaginable evil is perpetrated. It was in 
this reign that the Negro of the latter centuries 
began to assert his place amongst the various races 
of mankind. 

His Majesty died at Windsor Castle, at 8.30 p.m. 
of the clock, on the 29th of January, after a reign, 
up till then, the longest in the annals of Great 
Britain. 
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Thereupon His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was proclaimed King on the 30th, and a 
form of proclamation to be issued in the colonial 
possessions was prepared and transmitted In a com- 
mimication fn»n the Lords of the Most Honourable 
Privy Council, to which was annexed another form 
of proclamation requiring all persons in offices of 
authority or administering Colonial Governments 
at the decease of the late King to proceed in the 
execution of their respective offices until the Royal 
pleasure was known. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE PRAYER-BOOK 

After the circulation of the necesary bulletin, 
His Majesty's Government took an eariy oppor- 
tunity of communicating to the colonies certain 
alterations to be made in the Prayer-book. 

These alterations affected the text as it stood 
on the accession of the late King, and were sug- 
gested in the following words : — 

" His Royal will and pleasure is that in the prayer 
for the Rojral Family in the Morning and Evening 
Prayer the words ' Their Royal Highnesses George 
Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, and ' be 
omitted. 

"That the same omission take place in that 
part of the Litany or General Supplication in which 
the same words occur. 

" That in the title in the Form of Prayer to be 
used on the day of His Majesty's Accession to 
the Crown the words 'upon the 29th day of 
January' be inserted 

"That in the prayer found in the service of the 
Kine and Royjd Family the words 'Their Royal 
Highnesses George Prince of Wales, the Princess 
of Wales, and ' be omitted. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TABLE ALLOWANCE TO GOVERNOR 

In consequence of increased expense which the 
Governor of Sierra Leone had incurred since the 
appointment of Foreign Commissioners, to which 
reference has been made, for the conduct of the 
proceedings of the Mixed Commissions Court, 
Governor Macarthy was granted a table allow- 
ance of ;^i,ooo per annum; and in the same 
month the parliamentary vote for public works and 
buildings was increased to ^10,000 per annum for 
the years 1820, 1821, and 1822, and after that it 
was to be reduced to ^^2,500 per annum or lower 
if necessary. 

ADMINISTRATOR CAPTAIN ALEXANDER GRANT 

His Excellency Colonel Sir Charles Macarthy 
having obtained permission to proceed on leave of 
absence to England, a Royal Warrant dated at 
Carlton House, loth March, 1820, conferred the 
temporary administration of the government of the 
Colony and its dependencies upon Captain Alexander 
Grant, commanding His Majesty's troops of the 
3nd West India R^;iment, during the temporary 
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absence of Sir Charles or during His Majesty's 
pleasure. 

During his temporary administration Cape Coast 
Castle was annexed to the Colony. The Bananas 
Islands were ceded a second time, and a party of 
disbanded soldiers located there. 

SURRENDER OF THE AFRICAN COMPANY 

By parliamentary enactment (i and 2 Geo. IV. 
cap. 28) the African Company, which hitherto had 
had possession of Cape Coast and its dependencies, 
was abolished ; and all the Company's effects, lands, 
forts, and castles between zo" N. laL and 20° S. lat 
became vested in the Crown. And later on, by 
Treasury minute of 25th March, 1823, the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury con- 
curred in the recommendations of Lord Bathurst 
that the respective amounts of allowances proposed 
to be granted to the several persons — officers of the 
African Company — should be paid subject only to 
such trifling deductions from the claims put forward 
as would reduce them to even sums, conformably 
to the us^e which their lordships had adopted in 
other cases of abolition of offices. 

Thenceforth the Colony of the Gold Coast 
became merged into Sierra Leone, and Governor 
Macarthy was charged with the administration 
of that colony as part of the West Africa settle- 
ments. 

MAJOR WILLIAM GRAV's VISIT TO SIERRA LEONE 

It was about this time that Major Gray visited 
Sierra Leone. He had arrived from England, in 
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company with Sir Charles Macarthy, when on his 
travels round His Majesty's possessions on the 
Western Co£tst of Africa. 

That part of his report relating to Sierra 
Leone is highly interesting as affording an insight 
into the social order that prevailed in the villages 
in the year i8ji. 

During his stay in the Colony he accompanied 
His Excellency Governor Macarthy to the villages 
and outlying hamlets and studied the situation of 
a&irs, the benefit of which study he has given us 
in his Travels. I have therefore taken the liberty of 
furnishing an extract from that portion th^U relates 
to Sierra Leone. 

In speaking of the capabilities of the Colony in 
respect of cultivation, Major Gray writes ; — 

"His Excellency Sir Charles Macarthy, who 
had just arrived from England, was then about 
visiting some of the Liberated Negro establishments 
in the country, accompanied by alt the civil and 
military staff of the Colony. I felt too much con- 
cern in the welfare of those truly interesting objects 
not to make one of the party, and therefore had an 
opportunity of witnessing the wonderful improve- 
ment that had taken place in every town since I had 
before seen them. Indeed, some, having all the 
MJpearance and regularity of the neatest village in 
England, with church, school, and commodious 
residences for the missionaries and teachers, had not 
in 181 7 been more thmn thought of. 

*' Descending some of the hills, I was surprised 
in perceiving neat and well-laid-out villages in 
places where but four years before nothing was to 
be seen except almost impenetrable thickets. But 
arriving in those villages the beauty and interesting 
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nature of such objects were much enhanced by the 
dean, orderly, and respectable appearance of the 
cottages and their inhabitants, particularly the young 
people and children, who, at all the towns, assemblra 
to welcome, with repeated cheers, the return of the 
Governor and ' Daddy ' (Father), as they invariably 
styled His Excellency, who expressed himself 
highly pleased at their improvement during his 
alraence, in which short period large pieces of 
ground had been cleared and cultivated in the 
vicinity of all the towns, and every production of the 
climate raised in sufficient abundance to supply the 
inhabitants and furnish the market at Free Town. 

" His Excellency visited the schools at the 
different towns, and witnessed the improvement 
which all the students had made, but particularly 
those of the High School at Regent's Town, whose 
progress in arithmetic, geography, and history 
evinced a capability far superior to that which 
is in general attributed to the Negro, and proves 
that they may be rendered useful members of 
society, particularly so in exploring the interior 
of the country, having previously received the 
education calculated to that peculiar service. 

" From the change which has taken place in 
those vill^es since I saw them in 1817 I am 
satisfied that a little time is alone necessary to 
enable the Colony of Sierra Leone to vie with 
many of the West Indian islands in all the pro- 
ductions of tropical climate, but particulaHy in 
coffee, which has been already raised there and 
proved, by its being in demand in the English 
market, to be of as good quality if not superior to 
that imported from other colonies. That the soil 
on the mountain is well adapted to the growth of 
that valuable berry has been too well proved, by the 
flourishing state of some of the plantations in the 
immediate vicinity of Free Town, to need comment 
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Arrowroot has also been cultivated with advantage 
on some of the farms belonging to private in- 
dividuals ; but. there can be no doubt of the 
capability of the soil to produce the sugar-cane, as 
some is already grown there ; but whetner it is of 
as good a description as that of the West Indies 
I cannot pretend to say, as the experiment had never 
been tried at Sierra Leone, at feast, to my know- 
ledge. The cultivation of aJl these, with the cotton, 
indigo, and ginger, could here be carried on under 
advantEiges which our West Indian islands do not 
enjoy, namely, the labour of free people who would 
relieve the Mother Country from the misapprehen- 
sions which are at present entertained for the safety 
of property in some of their islands by revolt and 
insurrections among the slaves and from the deplor- 
able consequences of such a state of civil confusion ; 
these people would, by receiving the benefits arising 
from their industry, be excited to exertions th^ 
must prove beneficial to all concerned in the trade 
and conducive to the prosperity of the Colony itself. 
" Free Town, the capital of the peninsula, is of 
considerable extent, ancl is beautifully situate on an 
inclined plain at the foot of some hills on which 
stand the fort and other public buildings that over- 
look it and the roads, whence there is a deli^tful 
prospect of the town, rising in the form of an 
amphitheatre from the waters edge, above which 
it is elevated about seventy feet. It is regularly 
laid out into fine streets, intersected by others 
parallel with the river and at right angles. The 
houses, which a few years since were for the most 
part built of timber, many of>them of the worst 
description and thatched with leaves or grass, are 
now replaced by substantial aj^d commodious stone 
buildings, which both contribute to the health and 
a)mfort of the inhabitants and add to the beauty of 
the place, which is rendered peculiarly picturesque 
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by the number of cocoanut, lime, and banana trees 
scattered over the whole town, and affording, in 
addition to the pine-apple and gouava that piiw 
wild in the woods, an abundant supply of fruits. 

"The Maderia and Teneriffe vines flourish un- 
commonly well in the gardens of some private 
individuals, and yield in a season a large crop of 
grapes. Nearly all our garden vegetables are 
raised here, and what v/\tYi yfuns, cassada, and 
pompions (pumpkins) there is seldom any want 
of one or other of those ^preeable and almost 
requisites for the table. There are good meat, 
poultry, and fish markets, and almost every article 
of house-keeping can be procured at the shops of 
the British merchants."* 

Of a piece with the testimony of Major Gray is 
that of the Sierra Leon* Gazette, which corroborates 
Major Gray's remarks. The quotation is dated 
1822 and runs thus: — 

"We have not resided a long time on this coast 
ourselves, yet we can remember when the inhabi- 
tants of Free Town comprised the whole of the 
population of the Colony, and when the hills sur- 
rounding us seemed to be its boundaries ; when a 
journey to Hogbrook, where Regent's Town now 
stands, was deemed a task of considerable difficulty, 
and was never attempted except in large parties. 
At a most recent date, the erection of a stone house, 
such as we now see on almost every lot, was only 
attempted by the Government the great majority of 
the inhabitants residing in misera^e hovels ; their 
manners and customs apparently as rude as their 
habitations. Such was the picture then afforded to 
the newly arrived stranger. His feelings would, 

* Major WILLIAU GRAV*5 Travels in Weitem AJriea, pp. 333-6. 
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of course, be commensurate to the scene before 
him. What sensations must now pervade the 
breast of an individual coming among us ! On our 
wharves the busy stir of commerce meets his ear ; 
and in every branch of society he finds persons 
whose manners and intellectual acquirements will 
bear comparison with the relative ranks in any part 
of the world. 

" But it is in our Liberated African towns that the 
richest enjoyments await the arrival of the philan- 
thropist. There he may contemplate with delight 
the happy fruits of that system, the primary feature 
of which is religious instruction ; and with and pro- 
ceeding from that instruction, the inculcation of 
moral and industrious habits, the superiority of the 
mountain roads, the cleanliness and respectable 
appearance of the villages, but above all the im- 
mense forest cleared away and the soil covered with 
the various productions of the climate, fully attest 
the unremitting industry of these interesting 
people ; while the buildings erected in the respec* 
live villages solely Iw the Negroes themselves mark 
thejr capability and improvement as artificers." 

SAMUEL ADJAIE CROWTHER 

So rolled the wheels of progress in the dusty 
streets of Free Town when, on the 17th of June in 
the year 1822, under the Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery, by aid of the British Admiralty, there was 
broi^ht into the harbour of Free Town a Portu- 
guese slaver to be tried and condemned in the 
Mixed Commissions Court. She had been cap- 
tured off the Leeward Coast, in the Bight of Benin, 
having on board 187 slaves who had been purchased 
at Lagos and were destined for transportation to 
some Portuguese possessions or to Portugal itself. 
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These slaves had chains passed round their necks 
from one to the other like a drove of cattle, and one 
of these unhappy victims of Portugal's "accursed 
greed for gold" was one whom it has been the 
wont of all Christendom to love and admire and 
adore as though his sufferings had been self-imposed 
for a meritorious cause. That one was Adjaie — 
Afric's Black Bishop soon — whose life and death 
have hushed detraction's foul tongue and exhibited 
him for all ages as a worthy model of a moral and 
religious triumph. 

After passing through the hands of several mas- 
ters, Adjaie was at len^^ sold to Portugfuese slave 
dealers, who had put him on board their vessel, 
which was captured on the 7th of April, 1822, by 
the Myrmidon, Captain Lecke, and the Iphigenia, 
Captain Sir Robert Mends, two of His Majesty's 
cruisers. Immediately upon the capture, Adjaie 
was transferred to the Myrmuion with six of his 
companions, where they remained till they were 
landed at Sierra Leone on the 17th of June, 1822, 
and sent to the village of Bathurst. Here he was 
placed in the Church Missionary Society's School, 
in which there were about 200 boys and girls 
undergoing a course of instruction. He remained 
in this school for a few years, up to 1825, during 
which term he manifested a precocity of intel- 
lect that astonished even his teachers, and on the 
nth of December, 1825, he was brought into the 
pale of the Christian Church by baptism, when he 
adopted the name of Samuel Crowther in addition 
to his native name Adjaie. About the early part 
of 1827 he was sent for a short stay in England, 
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after which he returned to benefit by a course of 
training calculated to befit him for his future calHng. 

By this time the Christian Institution had been 
transferred to Fura Bay under the new name of 
Fura Bay Institution, and Samuel Adjme Crowther 
was its first pupil. Here he, as many others who 
have been of real use to their country, received a 
full measure of Christian instruction which laid the 
foundation of an exemplary life, the superstructure 
of which he was himself to erect 

In 1829 he married; and in the Blue Book Report 
for that year his name figured — in conjunction with 
Mr. John Weeks, afterwards Bishop of Sierra 
Leone — as schoolmasters of St Charles' Regent, 
with a number of scholars amounting to 258. This 
was the beginning of his missionary career. 

It is not within the scope of the present work to 
give a biography of this great man ; it will suffice 
to give the testimony of one who was in the 
position, intellectually and religiously, to estimate 
the work of this Christian hero, even though 
modem pioneer missionaries with an insatiable 
desire after miracles and interventions, tell us some- 
thing to the contrary in this sceptical age. 

" The individual history of one who ts descended 
from this people (the Akus) is too interesting and 
remarkable to withhold from my reader. Many 
years ago an unfortunate victim of the slave trade 
was brought a redeemed captive in a stave vessel 
which had been seized off the coast into the Colony. 
He was located, as many others are, at the village 
of Bathurst, where he first acquired the rudiments 
of that knowledge, and was grounded in those 
Christian principles which subsequently, as the 
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sequel of the story will show, were the foundation 
of his present elevation in society. His attention 
to his studies, steady behaviour, and exemplary 
conduct soon placed him in the situation of a 
monitor in the school, and this led to a still further 
and more pleasing testimony to his merits in his 
further appointments to sdioolmaster and then 
assistant to the Institution. His enterprising spirit 
and wish to be useRil in his vocation stimulated 
him to join the unfortunate and ill-planned Niger 
expedition, and he deservedly received ordination 
at the hands of the Bishop of London. On return- 
ing to the Colony he proceeded with his wife and 
family to the scene of his new mission, Abeo Kuta, 
but little supposing what the mercy of Providence 
had prepared for him. Human ties of the most 
sacr^ and tender nature, affections of the most 
hallowed kind are rent and violated by the bar> 
barian violence of the slave dealer, and the poor 
boy, Samuel Crowther, was not only deprived of 
liberty when torn from his home and country, but 
separated in all human probability from his mother 
and sisters for ever in this world. 

" Twenty-five years had passed over his head 
since the day of his captivity, and many wonderful 
changes in his life and fortunes had attended him 
in his career. From the ignorant little miserable 
slave he had risen to the responsible and dignified 
office of a minister of the Most High ! This was 
of itself a progress from a state of poverty and 
oppression to comfort and independence, sufficiently 
striking to g^ve a marked character to Samuel 
Crowther's case. Yet this is not all that is remark- 
able in it It was decreed by Almighty goodness 
that this good man and meritorious minister should 
yet taste the cup of a purer bliss and partake the 
joy of a deeper happiness than hitherto had fallen 
to his share. It was not alone once more before 
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death that he should press to his arms and receive 
the benediction of his long -lost and bereaved 
mother ; it was not simply that brother and sisters 
were to greet each other' again after so long a 
period of separation— it was reserved for the son 
to preach to his parent and relatives the truths of 
the everlasting Gospel, to be instrumental through 
the Divine hdp in their conversion from heathen* 
ism to the true faith, and at last to baptise and 
receive them at the Communion. Mr. Crowther 
was 1^^ first Native who received episcopal ordina- 
tion, and his ministry proves his fitness for the 
sacred office."* 

* L^d, Setnery, and Customs in Sierra Zmiu, etc. By THOMAS 
EVKE Pooi« D.D^ formerly of Magdalen HaU, Oxford, and Colonial 
and GaiHson Chaplain cf Siena Leone. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

POSTAL COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SIERRA 
LEONE AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Major General Turner, in representing, in the 
month of August, 1825, the inconvenience attending 
the delay and uncertainty of despatches and letters 
to and from Sierra Leone, suggested the expediency 
of an arrangement with the Postmaster-General of 
London that the Brazilian and Indian Packets might, 
on their way to Brazil and India, be instructed to 
touch at Sierra Leone for the purpose of deliver- 
ing whatever mails they may have had for that 
destination. 

Upon the matter being referred to the Postmaster* 
General, it was objected that, there being no 
packets established between England and India, 
and as the touching at Sierra Leone would occasion 
a considerable addition of twenty-one days to the 
already long voyage of twenty weeks to Brazil, in 
and out, he did not think it advisable to acquiesce in 
Major-General Turner's proposal, by which impor- 
tant correspondences with Brazil would be exposed 
to so much detention. He, however, proposed, 
that if mail communication was found absolutely 
necessary, it might be best effected by the Brazil 
Packet dropping a bag of letters in its outward 
246 
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voyage at one of the Cape Verde Islands, to be 
delivered to a tender employed by the Colony of 
Sierra Leone for the purpose of conveying the letters 
to the coast of Africa, by which means any serious 
delay to the Brazilian Packet would be avoided. 

The subject was again brought on for solution 
under the administration of Sir Neil Campbell, but 
received no better treatment than before. It was 
thought that the opportunities of communication 
with the Colony by means of merchant vessels were 
frequent enough for ordinary purposes, and that the 
commercial correspondence with the Colony was 
too inconsiderable to affoi-d any prospect whatever 
that His Majesty's Government would be indemni- 
fied for any expense which might be incurred by 
the establishment of a communication. This second 
suggestion was made at the instance of some mer- 
chants of London, who had addressed a memorial 
to Earl Bathurst on the subject 

RECKUITMENT OF THE ROVAL AFRICAN CORPS 
WITH NATIVES 

In consequence of the casualties which had occur- 
red among the troops of this corps stationed on the 
West Coast of Africa, it was deemed expedient that 
the Royal African Corps should, for the future, be 
recruited with Blacks, if practicable, and that they 
should enlist in the settlement either from the 
natives or from those Africans who had been more 
recently introduced into the Colony, and by command 
of His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
211 men who had previously been transferred to that 
corps were sent to Sierra Leone. 
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CAPTAIN ISAAC SPENCE AND GRAND CBSTOS 

Captain Isaac Spence, of Providence Row, 
Hackney, having been proprietor of a settlement 
300 miles south-east of the Colony, on the River 
Cestos, was desirous of returning to England ; and 
as he wished to provide for the security of the place 
after his return, he applied to Lord Bathurst that 
this place, Grand Cestos, might be placed under the 
protection of His Majesty's Government and form 
part of the Colony of Sierra Leone. 

It would appear that he had applied on a 
previous date to Sir Charles Macarthy, but the 
matter had not been laid before the authorities. 

DESCRIPTION OF CBSTOS 

This settlement is situate at the mouth of the 
river of that name, and is said to be navigable for 
small craft to the extent of twenty miles, at the bar 
of which there is a depth of from ten to fifteen feet 
at low water. 

Its situation is about 300 miles south-east of 
Sierra Leone and 100 miles south-east of the 
colony of Liberia. It is about thirty miles distant 
from Trade Town, where a most extensive and 
barefaced slave trade was carried on at the time. 
The annexation of this place would therefore have 
afforded manifold advantages. 

I. As an intermediate station between Sierra 
Leone and the Gold Coast, and would thus have 
tended to facilitate the intercourse with the British 
settlements, above and below it, by vessels trading 
to Grand Cestos from Sierra Leone. 
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2. Cape Mesurado, maintained by voluntary 
support, was at that time contemplated to be 
formed into an American settlement for colonising 
such free blacks as might migrate thither from 
America, and with this object in view, it was pur- 
posed to send a military force supported by a small 
squadron on the coast, in order to give the new 
colonists such aid as they might stand in need of. 
The necessity for protecting British trade at once 
becomes apparent ; and for this purpose the occu- 
pation of Captain Spence's setdement, favourably 
situated as it was, would have been most desirable 
and would have afforded every facility for attaining 
wood, water, and fresh supplies, then desiderata. 

3. It would also have furnished a check to the 
contraband slave trade carried on €id lib. at Trade 
Town, besides the facilities it would have afforded 
for establishing a small depdt for naval stores — a 
measure most desirable for the British squadron, 
which has no intermediate port between Cape 
Coast Castle and Sierra Leone. 

But no active steps were taken to annex Cestos, 
owing to its distance from headquarters and other 
political considerations, such as those that had already 
been experienced in the case of the Gambia and the 
Gold Coast, disintegrated units of the Colony, situ- 
ated at such great distances from Sierra Leone and 
from each other, yet forming dependenci^ thereof. 

SIR CHARLES HACARTHV's VISIT TO BATHURST 
CM THE GAMBIA 

Upon the Governor's return from leave of 
absence, he had contemplated a visit to Bathurst on 
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the River Gambia and he had accordingly proceeded 
thither in 1823, on board the Driver, for the 
purpose of strengthening the hands of British mer- 
chants engaged in the gum trade at Portendick, 
and also for negotiating a treaty with the Moorish 
chiefs in order to come to a permanent arrange- 
ment for regulating and encouraging the gum trade. 
From some representations already made by a 
Mr. Samuel, the stationing of a sloop of war on the 
Gambia, with instructions to cruise off Portendick, 
during the gum trade season, was suggested, and 
Governor Macarthy was instructed by His Majesty's 
Government to confer with Sir Charles Mends, 
commanding His Majesty's squadron on the West 
Coast of Africa, on this subject The object of 
His Majesty's Government by this expedition was 
to ensure the fulfilment of the treaty in which 
Portendick was regarded as a neutral port, and 
where British subjects had an undoubted right to 
trade. 

FURTHER ENUSTHENT IN HIS MAJESTV's ARHV 

In this same year His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of His Majesty's Land Forces 
approved of the enlistment of black youths — descen- 
dants of Liberated Africans — as drummers in the 
local regiment ; and eleven of such youths were 
enlisted at Sierra Leone as drummers in the 29th 
Regiment at a bounty of two guineas each. 

ASHANTl HOSTIUTIES, 1823-4 

From a report of Major Chisholm, Commandant 
of the Gold Coast Colony, dated 3rd February, 
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1824, it would appear that hostilities had been 
carried on between the British troops at Cape 
Coast Casde and the King of the Ashantis, and 
that a campaign led by Sir Charles Macarthy had 
been undertaken against that people in 1823; but 
the issue had not been decisive. 

At the first onslaught the Governor received 
a wound, and matters had reached such a crisis 
that an attack upon Cape Coast Castle was medi- 
tated by the Atlantis. In this desperate state of 
affairs matters were reported to England, and it 
was ordered that, in the interim, the co-operation 
of the native chiefs, who were on friendly terms 
with the Government, should be sought In the 
meanwhile preparations were being made for 
despatching a vessel of war from England to Cape 
Coast An increased complement of Marines, 
together with a company of the Royal African 
Corps, and a detachment of that corps from Cape 
of Good Hope, were ordered to join the expedition. 
The ofiicers of the Royal African Corps and of the 
2nd West India Regiment, then in England, were 
ordered to join their respective corps, accompanied 
by a due proportion of medical officers. 

The 2nd West India Regiment was thereupon 
raised to an establishment of seven companies of 
100 rank and file, and the RoyaL African Corps 
recruited to the same complement The 5hip>of> 
war H.M.S. Bann carried out some six-pounders 
and an equipment of rockets for field service and 
provisions sufficient to maintain 600 men for six 
months, besides a considerable quantity of arms 
and ammunition. 
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DEATH OF BKIGADIER-GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
MACARTHY 

So vast were the preparations made for the 
expedition against the Ashantis to strengthen 
the hands of Sir Charles and Major Chisholml 
But it was not destined to bring timely aid to the 
good Governor ; for, before it had reached the spot, 
on the 2ist January, 1824, during the retreat that 
followed a sharp encounter with the Ashantis, 
the gallant Governor fell, borne down by over- 
whelming odds, at Ensikuma. There fell also in 
the same engagement Thomas S. Buctde, Esq., 
Colonial Engineer, Jonathan William Wetherill, 
Esq., Private Secretary to the Governor, who fell 
gallantly fighting by the side of Sir Charles. 

This most melancholy and deplorable event 
caused the deepest sensation and sorrow to all 
classes of persons in the Colony ; and the loss, it 
was conceived, in such an unfortunate manner, of 
a man like Governor Macarthy, whose name on the 
West Coast of Africa was universally associated 
with ideas of greatness and benevolence, and of 
a statesmanship of the highest order, would 
diminish in no small degree that awe and reverence 
of the British name and nation in which the African 
tribes along the West Coast stood whenever the 
name of England was mentioned. 

In announcing the sad intelligence, the Sierra 
Ltotu Gazette made the following remarks : — 

'* The members of His Majesty's Council have 
the melancholy duty of announcing to the civil and 
military officers and to the inhabitants of the 
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Colony at large the heart-rending and affecting 
inteIHgence of the death of His Excellency 
Brigadier - General Sir Charles Macarthy, their 
revered Governor and Commander-in-Chief, who 
was killed in an action with the Ashantis on the 
2i5t January last. In making this communication 
known to the public, the Council are aware of their 
inability to do that justice to their own feelings and 
those of their fellow-colonists (who have for so 
many years enjoyed the benefit of His Excellency's 
paternal care and government) which such a dis- 
tressing calamity would call forth. 

" His Excellency's administration of the govern- 
ment of this Colony during the most arduous and 
important period of its establishment has been 
marked throughmit by the distinguished approba- 
tion of his beloved Sovereign ; and it is visible 
in the increased and ever increasing welfare and 
prosperity of its inhabitants. 

" Under his auspices it has risen to a state of 
importance and respectability which places it among 
the most improving of His Majesty's colonial pos- 
sessions, and has eminendy proved the wisdom of 
his Excellency's measures. 

"The unwearied attention which he devoted 
to his government, and the fostering care which 
he extended to those placed under his command, 
have so sensibly endeared him to every class of die 
inhabitants of this Colony that time alone can soften 
their grief or mitigate their sorrows. It may, 
indeed, be truly said that in him his country has 
lost a brave and talented officer, while Africa and 
Afric's sons are doomed to mourn the death of one 
who has ever shown himself their warmest friend 
and benefactor." 

In an address delivered at the March Quarter 
Sessions of 1824, almost immediately upon receiving 
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the intelligence of the Governor's death, the Chief 
Justice remarked in reference to Sir Charles: — 

*' Look at the state of the Colony when he 
arrived and look at it now. Look at the difference 
in Free Town, in the inhabitants, in the resources, in 
the importance of the Colony ; but, above all, look 
at the Liberated Africans and their vilt^es. 
Could the gentlemen present who have themsdves 
seen it have otherwise believed the change that has 
taken place ? To say nothing of the churches, 
the houses, the cultivated fields which are every- 
where occupying what was previously a dark im- 
penetrable forest. Look at the change tn man. 
IS the man who worships his God as a Christian, 
who daily performs all the duties of civilised and 
social life as a duty for which he knows himself to 
be answerable — and many of whom are now in the 
room as constables and jurymen— are these the 
degraded and ignorant beings scarcely equal to the 
brute whom British philanthropy rescued from 
destruction, from the hold of the slave ship, from 
slavery both of body and mind ? The change has 
been miraculous. The finger of God is here. But 
our late lamented Governor was the instrument 
of Almighty mercy to these poor creatures, and 
well, faithfully through every difficulty, through 
every danger, did he perform his duty to the 
utmost extent He has laid the foundation, he has 
commenced the superstructure of African civilisa- 
tion, of the improvement of the Negro race, of the 
extension of Christianity over this vast continent 
so firmly that even his loss, great as it is, cannot 
long retard it" 

Thus passed away Brigadier-General Sir Charles 
Macarthy, than whom the Colony had never enjoyed 
a more excellent Governor. 
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His death was reported from Cape Cojist by 
Major H. J. Ricketts, Major of Brigade, during 
the temporary indisposition of Major Chisholm, 
the Commandant, after the retreat of the British 
forces and the death of Sir Charles Macarthy. 
The Administration thus rendered vacant was 
assumed by D. Molloy Hamilton, Esq., as senior 
member of Council, until the appointment of Major- 
General Sir Charles Turner. 

PETITION OF CERTAIN MERCHANTS FOR MILITARY 
PROTECTION AT BATHURST ON THE GAMBIA 

Up to the date of Governor Macarthy's death 
the Island of Bathurst had been quite defenceless. 
In a preceding chapter reference was made to 
Governor Macarthy's visit to that island with a 
view to strengthen the hands of the British 
merchants trading there and at the neutral port 
of Portendick; this was in 1823. Up to 1824 
no definite measure had been adopted for the 
military protection of the island, although it would 
appear that there was a small garrison there of 
fifty to sixty effective black soldiers. 

A petition was accordingly addressed to Earl 
Bathurst by Mr. William Stockdale and five other 
British merchants. 

From the terms of the petition it would appear 
that from the month of July, 1823, up to 
August, 1824, upwards of 200 tons of beeswax 
had been exported from the Gambia, and the 
duty paid in the Colony on that particular com- 
modity was j^io.ooo, apart from revenue collected 
on gold, ivory, gum, and about 40,000 hides. 
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The gum trade at Portendick had been carried on 
by them, but during that trade season no British 
vessel of war had visited Portendick, although two 
or three French warships had paid a visit to that 
place. 

In response to the petition, Major - General 
Turner, upon his appointment, was instructed to 
receive the Gambia into his particular attention 
and to reinforce the garrison, and appoint as Com- 
mandant to that station a man of experience and 
discretion. 

Of the reinforcement, therefore, of 500 men 
granted him for service in the West Africa 
Settlements 200 were selected and sent to the 
Gambia to relieve the detachment of the 2nd West 
India Regiment stationed there; this was afterwards 
removed to Sierra Leone. 

REINFORCEMENT OF FIVE HUNDRED GRANTED 
TO SIR CHARLES TURNER 

As has already been remarked, a reinforcement 
of 500 effective men was granted to Major-General 
Turner for West African service ; but before they 
could embark for their destination several import- 
ant questions had to be settled. 

I. Accommodation for the troops. — How were 
they to be located? In tents or in temporary 
wooden barracks? This question was submitted 
to the War Office, and from inquiries made it 
was not thought an advisable plan to locate 
them in wooden barracks or under canvas in 
Sierra Leone, in consequence of the scorching 
heat and heavy tornado gates so prevalent there ; 
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but it was submitted that if temporary accom- 
modation was required it could be had without any 
assistance whatever from England, there being an 
abundance of Government buildings in the Colony 
in which troops might be comfortably lodged, 
viz. : — 

1. A range of quarters above the commissariat 
store to accommodate 80 men. 

2. The range of quarters above the colonial 
pharmacy to lodge 120 men. 

3. Two vacant rooms over the blacksmith's 
forge to be occupied by 40 men. 

4. A room in the Engineer's yard, then used as 
a workshop, to contain 30 ; and 

5. The barracks at Fort Thornton, with some 
repairs, might be made to hold 120 men. 

But at Cape Coast matters were thought to be 
different, and there the troops might be placed under 
canvas, as, owing to the shortness of the rainy 
season there and the heat being less oppressive, in 
consequence of a strong breeze which invariably 
prevailed during the hours of sunshine, the troops 
might be safely sheltered under canvas during 
any part of the year. This latter suggestion was 
adopted, and a supply of tents and camp necessaries 
for 500 men were requisitioned for and issued 
from the London Military Department 

1 1. WAai shottid be the destination of the troops f 
— This was another question that called for settle- 
ment before they could embark. It was partly 
solved by the solution of the former, but it will 
be well to state the motive that weighed consider- 
ably with Major-General Turner in deciding upon 
s 
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sending the troops to Cape Coast first ; and in 
order to do this it will be well to consider the 
burden of his instructions. 

He was commissioned to direct his attention, 
first and foremost to afialrs on the Gold Coast, 
and to adopt measures necessary to restore British 
prestige to that eminence whence it had fallen with 
Sir Charies Macarthy at Ensikuma. To effect 
this he was therefore instructed to proceed to 
Cape Coast Castle, if not directly, still his voyage 
thither should be accelerated as much as possible, 
where, upon arrival, he would acquire an under- 
standing of the views and pretensions which had 
prompted the Ashantis to their unprovoked and 
wanton aggressions against His Majesty's settle- 
ments, as no conclusive information had reached 
Lord Bathurst on this subject With this in view, 
Major-General Turner might find it necessary to 
open a channel of communication with the Ashanti 
chiefs, in order to obtain some authentic knowledge 
of their disposition and intentions. 

With such instructions, Major-General Turner 
deemed it a path of duty and prudence to sacri- 
fice all considerations in such circumstances to 
that of bringing the contest in that quarter to a 
close, and, in order to do this in the speediest 
manner and place the future tranquillity of the 
Gold Coast on the securest footing, after the 
most mature reflection, he leant greatly to the ex- 
pediency of carrying the whole of the men and 
officers to Cape Coast Castle, in the first instance, 
and before they were landed to send to the king 
and chiefs of Ashanti to demand the object of 
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the war, and to express to them his readiness, 
before he landed the men, to enter into negotiations 
upon just and honourable principles, and that he 
was averse to war, though prepared to meet it 
with vigour. Should this language, however, fail 
of its object it would, he conceived, at least show 
that the Ashantis were resolved to push matters 
to the utmost, and that measures must then be 
taken accordingly. 

Should they, on the contrary, listen to the pro- 
posal, there could be no doubt that the presence 
of a force, the amount of which would be unknown 
and therefore exaggerated, would have considerable 
influence on the negotiations. 

But, in addition to this, there were considerations 
of a military character which rendered the assem- 
bling of the entire force at Cape Coast almost 
indispensable. The whole of the Royal African 
Corps was stationed on the Gold Coast ; whatever 
they might have been in the past, they were at 
this time a mass of disorganised men of all 
descriptions, collected from all quarters, not formed 
into companies, nor regimented, not provided even 
with the necessary equipments of soldiers, nor 
suitably supplied with officers or non-commissioned 
officers ; in short, without having been assembled 
t<^ether at some period or other previously, it would 
be absolutely necessary to do so in this instance if 
even only for a few days. 
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UNIFORMS OF COLONIAL GOVERNORS AND OTHER 
SUPERIOR OFFICERS OF THE CIVIL ESTABLISH- 
MENT 

By an order under date 9th November, 1824, the 
uniforms of Colonial Governors and other superior 
officers were fixed, consisting of two grades. 

Grade I. — Uniforms of this class consisted of 
those to be worn by Colonial Governors. These 
were to be the same as those worn by the Lords 
Lieutenant of English counties, excepting that the 
body of the uniforms was to be blue with red 
lapels; the epaulets and embroidery were to be 
also the same as those of the Lords Lieutenant of 
English counties. 

Grade II, — Uniforms (rf superior civil officers to 
be blue coats, but no epaulets or lapels ; button- 
holes upon the cuffs and collars only, but of the 
same pattern as the Governors. 

Governpr Turner was accordingly ordered to 
notify the names of superior officers most deserving 
of this distinction, with the understanding that none 
but those whose names should have been transmitted 
would be entitled to this distinction. 
16a 
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BLUE BOOK RETURNS 

The earliest account we have of this official 
report book, so far as Sierra Leone is concerned, 
was during the administration of Sir Charles 
Macarthy. The forms for its compilation had been 
transmitted to Sir Charles, but not rendered. 
When Governor Turner assumed the government, 
the necessity for furnishing them was urged by Par- 
liament, and although he made strenuous efforts, 
he could only render what was but an apology for 
it, as he complained of not being able to lay hands 
on any materials throughout the various departments 
of the Civil Establishment. His was, therefore, the 
first Blue Book Report of the Colony. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE REGULATION 

It may here be interesting to record the rules 
respecting the grant of leave of absence to civil 
servants, formulated about this time. 

Regulation under this head had become necessary 
from frequent irregular visits to England for 
reasons frequently unknown to the proper autho- 
rities. To remedy these irregularities, it was laid 
down as a rule that whenever an application for 
leave was made by an officer, the Governor was to 
satisfy himself with the validity of the grounds on 
which individual applications were made. If on the 
ground of ill health, the Governor was to require 
that it should be accompanied by a certificate of 
the chief medical officer of the Colony, but in case 
any other cause was assigned in support of an 
application, the Governor was empowered to use 
his own discretion. 
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Upon the departure of a civil servant from the 
Colony, with the Governor's leave, all salary due to 
him was paid up to date of embarkation and 
another officer was appointed immediately to dis- 
charge the duties of the office or employment, with 
the distinct understanding that one moiety of his 
salary would be allotted to the remuneration of the 
person acting on his behalf. ' 

Every civil servant to whom leave of absence to 
England was granted was required to be furnished 
with a despatch from the Governor to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, stating the specific 
grounds on which the leave had been granted and 
accompanied with the Governor's opinion as regards 
the length of time the officer might conveniently be 
absent from the Colony, and the amount of salary 
to which he would be entitled during his absence. 

RELATIVE DUTIES OF CIVIL GOVERNORS AND OFFICERS 
COMMANDING HIS MAJESTV'S TROOPS 

The only occasion on which mention has been 
made of the relation in which the Civil Governor 
stood to the Officer Commanding His Majesty's 
Troops, in a colony, was in the OEuration of the 
events of 1810, during the administration of 
Captain Columbine. Then the rules affecting this 
relation were, at best, only rudimentary. Fourteen 
years had elapsed since, and with the growth of His 
Majesty's colonial possessions great developments 
had taken place and a proportionate disintegration 
of their relative duties had become obligatory. 

Readers of the Colonial Regulations are only too 
well acquainted with these rules, and are in a 
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position to say how much they have been modified 
in modern times ; the only points of interest lie in 
this: that they were framed in 1824, during the 
tenure of office of Lord Bathurst as Colonial 
Minister and the administration of Major-General 
Sir Charles Turner. 

The rules briefly stated are as follows : — 
Whenever the civil government of a colony was 
entrusted to an officer holding a commission in His 
Majesty's land forces, of the rank of Colonel or of 
any superior rank, he was invested, by virtue of 
that appointment, with the military authority and 
command over His Majesty's forces within the 
colony, unless His Majesty had specially appointed 
another person of higher or the same rank with a 
commission of earlier date to take command of 
these forces. But when the command of the colony 
was confided to a person holding a commission of 
inferior rank to that of a Colonel, the rules were 
otherwise ; viz. the Civil Governor issued to the 
officer commanding the forces within the colony 
all orders respecting the marching and distribution 
of the forces, or making and marching detach- 
ments and escorts, or respecting any other military 
service as the safety or welfare of the colony may 
render necessary ; and the officer in command of 
His Majesty's forces was charged to carry all such 
orders into execution, and was alone responsible to 
His Majesty for the prompt and efficient perform- 
ance of any such service in all its details. 

If, however, the colony was invaded or assailed 
by a foreign enemy, and became the scene of active 
military operations, the power of the Civil Governor 
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to issue such orders became suspended, and during 
such emergency the officer in command, upon his 
own responsibility and without reference to the 
orders of the Civil Governor, was to act in such 
manner as he might consider necessary for the 
defence and security of the colony. 

The Civil Governor, as representing His 
Majesty, gave the " word " in all places within 
his government, except only during the continuance 
of active military operations. 

The officer in command of His Majesty's land 
forces was to make to the Governor returns of the 
state and condition of the troops under his com- 
mand, of the Military Department and of the 
stores, magazines, and fortifications within the 
Colony. He was, moreover, charged with the 
single and exclusive superintendence of all details 
connected with the Military Department, with the 
regimental duty and discipline of the troops, with 
the inspections, the summoning and holding of 
Courts-martial, garrison or regimental, and the 
sentences of Courts-martial were carried into 
execution without the previous sanction of the 
Civil Governor or person administering the civil 
government, except only in cases where sentence 
of death might be pronounced, in which case execu- 
tion of the sentence was to be suspended until the 
approval of the Civil Governor is obtained. 

The officer in command of His Majesty's land 
forces was to render to the Civil Governor a 
duplicate of all such returns as he might from time 
to time make, either to the Commander-in-Chief 
in England or to any military officer upon whose 
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more general command his own local command 
was dependent, so far as such returns relate 
to the detail of the Military Department, the 
regimental duty, the discipline of the troops, the 
inspection of Courts-martial, general, garrison, or 
r^mental. 

ARRIVAL IN SIERRA LEONE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES TURNER 

Having effected every arrangement to assist him 
in the administration of the government of the 
West African settlements, Major-Genera] Turner 
embarked early in January, 1S25, accompanied by 
three transports — Sur^, Loyal Briton, and Fins- 
bury — conveying the 500 troops, and arrived at 
Sierra Leone on the 5th of February, 1825. 

He reported the Colony as being healthy and 
quiet and of great capability for improvement, 
and rich in the resources of wealth, whilst the 
climate was by no means so bad as represented; yet 
for want of knowledge to plan, and skill to execute 
work, the whole Colony was but a mass of dis- 
jointed materials ; and as far as the Government 
was concerned, no advantage had arisen to it from 
the application of the money voted. Everything 
had been absorbed by merchants. There was not 
one house belonging to Government, and the 
public buildings in erection were not worth the 
pains, not to mention the fact that there was 
no accounting how the annual vote of jC\o,ooo 
had been spent since it was authorised by Parliar 
ment In fact, a balance-sheet of the public ac- 
counts which was compiled at the Governor's request 
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showed a debt of ^2,000 against the Engineer's 
Department, in consequence of which the depart- 
ment was ordered to be closed and all buildings 
stopped The Colonial Fund, however, was found 
free of debt. 

STATE OF THE VILLAGES 

The Governor paid a visit to the surrounding 
villages on his arrival, and reported that those 
placed on the mountains had the greatest local 
disadvantages to contend with ; and it was to be 
regretted that their first efforts at labour should 
have been among barren rocks and ungrateful soil ; 
still they were struggling for subsistence, and when 
the Government allowance would have been with- 
drawn and they were thrown on their own resources 
they would become industrious. Stilt, there was 
no danger of anyone starving. Had these people 
been settled at the seaside, which always offered 
advantages in sustenance and transport, and upon 
a better soil, of which there was great abundance, 
they would long before have been in a position not 
only to support themselves but to grow exportable 
articles, as had been proved by those who had been 
so placed. 

But the mountaineers never would arrive at this 
stage ; for although they could produce, by capital 
and skilful cultivation, very fine cofiee which had 
been indigenous to these regions, still, as these 
poor villagers had neither skill, capital, nor wages, 
they were not in a position to wait for the slow 
progress of the coffee returns ; they must have 
food ; they set fire to the mountains, and, to obtain 
a scanty crop of cassada, or yams, they scorched 
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and destroyed the finest timber trees in the world, 
the value of which was ten times more than the 
crop produced, whilst the land was abandoned after 
a year or two, and the mountains were agmn 
covered with underwood, having lost their magnifi- 
cent and valuable timber. 

The value of industry and labour had never 
been inculcated in Sierra Leone.* The people 
employed on die Government Works got four 
dollars per month without reference to the work 
they did ; this caused great idleness and indiffer- 
ence about work. The consequence was that a 
neighbouring ttibe — the Krumen — about 300 miles 
off, of more industrious habits than these people, 
and sensible of the high rate of wa^es, immigrated 
in large numbers, and carried away with them 
all the labour wages of the Colony. These men 
were only permitted by their chieftains to stay 
for three years, and then rettimed to their coun- 
try, having spent none of their wages in the 
Colony beyond what they spent on rice and palm 
oiI.t Their number averaged about 1,200, and 
these consequently carried away near ^14,000 a 
year, to the injury of the place. To remedy this 
evil a proclamation was issued threatening the 
withdrawal of rations from all those who refused 
to work. The consequence of this idleness had 

* This is a rather wide sutement, considering the efTorts of Sir 
Charles Macarthy in the interest of labour and industry.— Author. 

t There is an apparent mistake here. The Krumen use no coin- 
^e in their country, and even up to this date prefer to be paid in 
goods, vie cloth, gin, tobacco, etc., rather than in money, and when- 
ever tiiey were paid in cash they disbursed all in these commodities. 
—Author, 
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been felt throughout the Colony. Money had lost 
its value, as was proved by the prices of the 
necessaries of life : — 

Milk at 2s. 6d. a quart 

Eggs at 2S. td. a dozen. 

Small chickens at ^s. each. 
However, there was no despair. The capabilities 
of the Colony were very great, the climate not 
so bad as represented, and the soil well calculated 
for the culture of coffee, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
and various articles of tropical growth. 

MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 

About this time there was very little else circu- 
lating than Spanish dollars, either in whole or in 
halves or quarters; there were a few English six- 
penny pieces and halfpennies, but in too small a 
quantity for any advantageous purpose of retail or 
barter. Cut money, as it was familiarly called, or 
fifteen-pence, this being the current value of the 
quarter dollar, was the lowest coin in circulation. 
The consequence was that many things which the 
poor people had to buy cost them this cut money, 
whilst the same article might have been bought for 
fourpence or sixpence had there been smaller coin- 
age. The general interest of the Colony thus 
suffered, the progress of civilisation was impeded, 
the value of labour became uselessly and injuriously 
enhanced, and a check was placed upon industry. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES TURNER AT 
CAPE COAST 

As it was the express desire of Lord Bathurst 
that, failing to proceed directly to Cape Coast, 
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Major-General Turner should lose no time in pro- 
ceeding thither, he left Free Town on the 27th of 
February in the colonial brig Prince Regent^ and 
arrived at Cape Coast on the aist of March, three 
days after the transports. 

Upon arrival, the Governor found the troops 
conveyed by the transports perfectly well. Their 
conduct had been good ; not one had been con- 
fined for breach of discipline during the whole 
voyage, only three men had been lost, and one 
drowned. 

STATE OF AFFAIRS ON THE GOLD COAST 

But affairs at Cape Coast were entirely different. 
Discipline amongst the soldiers had been suffered 
to relax greatly, and confusion, sickness, and dis- 
may were the order of the day. The squadron 
had sailed away with the Commodore, which 
circumstance was indeed very disappointing, as 
little chance was thereby left the Governor for 
carrying out his intentions of having a general 
review, by which he had planned to convince the 
Dutch and the inhabitants of El Mina and their 
friends, the Ashantis, that England would not 
suffer the flag of a friendly power to be prostituted 
into a charter for lawless banditti to commit every 
breach of neutrality and every species of crime 
with impunity. Lieutenant- Colonel Grant had not 
only left the station without leave, although he knew 
the Governor was on his way to Cape Coast, but 
had given leave to the surgeon of the regiment and 
one of the captdns to quit their posts without 
adequate reason. Again, he had carried with him 
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all public records, as he had done at Sierra Leone. 
The surgeon, also, had carried away the rea>rds of 
the Medical Department, leaving the wards full of 
sick and dying patients to the care of an assistant 
surgeon, who was holding the acting appointments 
of three other offices, including that of the acting 
accountant There were ordnances enough, but 
he^>ed tc^ether without object or advantage, and 
there was not one suitable barrack-room. The best 
was inspected during a tornado storm by the Gover- 
nor, and he found the soldiers, generally, ankle-deep 
in water. Such was the state of things that Gover- 
nor Turner despaired of the expediency of keeping 
up the establishment on the Gold Coast, as he felt 
he had not then possessed sufficient local knowledge 
to enable him to make up his mind to his own 
satisfaction. 

THE CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 

As regards the Civil Establishment, Governor 
Turner was at a loss to know under what views 
and impressions so large and expensive an estab- 
lishment had been organised. There was no terri- 
tory, no sovereignty, no subjects; consequently no 
right to administer laws, power to enforce them, or 
colonists to receive them. Therefore, when the 
Colony of Cape Coast was alluded to, it could only 
mean the Castle. Yet there was a Colonial Secre- 
tary and Registrar at j^soo a year, an Accountant 
at :^400, and seven writers at various sums, two of 
whom could neither read nor write. 

The old arrangement under the late African 
Company, viz, a military commander of the fort 
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with a fort adjutant at ys. 6d. a day, a collector and 
storekeeper, would have been adequate to the per- 
formance of the duties of this Colony. 

NATIVE AFFAIRS 

The whole system of alliances with native chiefs 
was difficult and embarrassing in the best bands, 
and in inefficient ones dangerous. The Ashanti 
nation, it was conceived, could be easily destroyed 
were it desirable, but the people employed would 
afterwards become more troublesome than the 
Ashantis themselves. 



The commerce of this coast was Httle or nothing, 
and only four or five merchants carried it on. 
The Dutch at El Mina, being within seven miles 
from Cape Coast, greatly injured the trade of the 
Colony by its free port and the admission of 
American ships. 

Even the people at Cape Coast went to El Mina 
for supplies, and the Major-General was induced to 
suggest that if it was the wish of the Government 
to keep up the establishment, El Mina was first of 
all things to be got from the Dutch and all other 
places abandoned except Accra, and a nominal 
sovereignty over all the others kept by having the 
British flag hoisted there and making the native 
chiefs stipendiaries to the Government. 

Having completed his tour of inspection, the 
Governor returned to headquarters in June. 
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THE QUAIA AND THE PORT LOCCO EXPEDITIONS 

The Governor next directed his attention to the 
internal afTairs at Sierra Leone and undertook an 
expedition to the Quaia country, and subsequently 
sailed for Port Locco. 

The object of these expeditions was to restore 
the interrupted trade from and along these places, 
and establish the principles of a peaceful life favour- 
able to honest labour and industry and to an un- 
interrupted intercourse with the interior. 

The interruptions caused by ill-disposed native 
chiefs to this intercourse had been always felt in 
the Colony. To it has been attributed, and rightly 
enough, the slow progress of our commercial trans- 
actions. As it now is, so was it then, and perhaps 
always will be. 

Up the Rokel River, at the time, lay the best 
camwood-producing districts, and the direct route 
to the countries round the source of the Niger— 
the Nile of Western Africa — and the richest in 
gold, and on from thence to Bambara, Sego, and 
down the Niger to the eastward. This route was 
tolerably open, but at one place about 200 miles 
from this it was obstructed by a chief named Quaia. 
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It was the object of this expedition to go up 
the Rokel with a force in order to intimidate the 
man Quaia by giving countenance and aid to a 
Mohanunedan, Ticket by name, who had been 
employed against him, and thereby remove the 
obstruction. This object was secured, and the 
expedition proved successful. Tickel dislodged 
QuaJa, and thereby an oudet for caravan routes 
from the interior along that line was opened. 

PORT LOCCO EXPEDITION 

The Port Locco district is the great highway 
from Timbu — the capital of the great Fula nation 
(Futa Jallo) — which was on friendly terms with 
the Sierra Leone Government These people 
carried on a most considerable trade in gold, ivory, 
beeswax, hides, live stock, etc., yet at no place 
were greater interruptions offered to the Fula cara- 
vans travelling to Sierra Leone than at Port Locco. 

This town. Port Locco, is situate at the mouth 
of the river of that name Repeated presents had 
been sent to the king with the view of inducing 
him to keep the roads open to trade, but to no 
avail. Threats were also made use of, but to 
no purpose ; for as it was considered that vessels 
could not ascend the river nearer than thirty miles 
from the town the threats were disregarded, and 
at length high roads were altogether blocked up. 

In the month of November, 1825, the king of 
Port Locco, Pa Moriba, whose official tide was 
Alt Kali, died ; and as it was highly essential that 
a well-disposed and judicious man should succeed 
him, for the security of trade and commerce, 

T 
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Major-General Turner determined to go up there 
with an armed force in the colonial vessels and boats. 

As no vessel had gone up the river higher than 
half-way, and the pilots were afraid to incur any 
responsibility, there was considerable difficulty in 
getting the vessels up. The Governor, however, 
persevered and succeeded in ascending the river 
within fifty yards of the houses, which were built 
at the river's edge. 

The presence of a fleet of colonial vessels manned 
with loo white soldiers had the desired effect, as 
the people had always considered themselves secure 
against an attack by sea. 

The party against whom so much complaint 
had been made for plundering the Fula traders 
had set up a chief of their own, on the death of 
the AH Kali, and, before the arrival of the 
Governor, had crowned him with the official title 
of the kings of Port Locco. 

But this was quite at variance with the established 
custom of the Bake Locco line of kings. Besides, 
the man and his party had made themselves 
obnoxious to the king of Timbu, as well as to 
the Sierra Leone Government, and it was but 
due to his desert that his succession to the throne 
should be disallowed. 

The Governor, therefore, informed the chiefs 
that he was not prepared to acknowledge this 
man as king because he had stopped the , trade 
of the interior and had not kept on friendly terms 
with Port Locco. 

These considerations, together with the certainty 
of a civil war between the rival parties, weighed 
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considerably with them, and the usurper was there- 
upon compelled to resign his usurped throne. 

Soon ^ter, a deputation w^ted on the Governor 
with a turban — the emblem of power — to be placed 
on the head of a king of his choice, and stated, 
moreover, that, in view of the increased trade and 
population of the colony, they considered themselves 
incompetent to maintain good order and authority, 
and would, in consequence, solicit the aid of the 
Government, and ask that their country should 
be ceded to the Colony. 

Accordingly Fatima Ibrahima — nephew to the 
late king and heir-apparent to the throne — was 
crowned AH Kali in succession to his uncle, 
Pa Moriba. His coronation was welcomed by 
all the natives, as he was the person generally 
considered the legal successor to the throne. 

Convention No. 13 of Part II. of "West African 
Treaties" was accordingly drawn up and signed 
on the 1 2th day of December, 1825, by Major- 
General Turner and the* chiefs and headmen of 
the Bake Loca> territories, in the presence of the 
Honourables Kenneth Macaulay and W. Ross, 
Alimami Dala Mohammodu, and a host of assent- 
ing people, amidst acclamations and cheers. 

COMMISSION OF INQUIRY UPON CERTAIN POINTS 

TOUCHING THE LIBERATED AFRICANS 

(Additumal Instructions) 

In the year 1825 a Commission of Inquiry was 

appointed to investigate and report upon the Colony 

and dependencies, and also on the condition of the 
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Liberated Africans, how far they had improved from 
the facilities offered to them, and whether there had 
been any counteracting influence to render these 
fficilicies nugatory. 

The Commission, consisting of two gentlemen, 
Major James Rowan and Henry Wellington, Esq., 
were directed to conduct their investigation and 
report on the following principles : — 

(i) To select for examination twenty-four families 
whose periods of location have varied from fifteen 
to five years, viz. six who had been located from 
fifteen to ten years, six from ten to five years, and 
six from five to the time of the appointment of the 
Commission, taking care to select families who were 
more or less fit objects of compassion. 

(2) To report in minute detail on the actual state 
of industry in these three classes of families, and 
whether industrious habits were more observable 
in the older Setders than in those of a compara- 
tively later date. 

(3) To ascertain, with accuracy, the amount of 
produce which had been raised in the course of 
the three preceding years by these persons, and 
how much of it had been disposed of in exchange 
for articles which they might have required ; and 
also whether the produce so raised might have 
been materially increased had the persons been in 
the habit of regular settled industry. 

(4) To inquire upon the facilities which their 
location afforded for the cultivation of articles 
having an exchangeable value in Europe or in 
other countries, and whether there was any reason 
to believe that there were other parts of the 
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Colony equally healthy in point of situation which 
were better calculated for the production of such 
articles ; in that case they were to report upon the 
quantity of exportable produce that might be ex- 
pected to be raised by each of these families if their 
habits were regular and industrious, although at the 
same time they were exempted from the necessity 
of performing any severe labour which might in 
any degree encroach upon their health or comfort, 
at the same time taking into consideration any 
practical suggestion for the formation of a system 
which might combine the exertions of any set of 
Liberated Africans with those of any capitalist who 
might be prepared to give them a share of the 
produce of their common efforts as a remuneration 
for their labour, and which would make such a re< 
muneration dependent on their own exertions. 

{5) To consider whether such an arrangement 
had best be made by voluntary engagements or 
by such as came more under the description of 
af^renticeships ; and they were to consider whether 
this latter mode might not be found more advan- 
tageous both to themselves and to the Colony 
than the mere location of them without restraint 
or coercion, where the demand for their labour is 
limited to the necessity of sustaining themselves 
and families. 

(6) Lastly, they were to report as to the effect 
which religious instruction had produced upon their 
minds, not only with reference to the observance of 
their religious and moral duties, but to their habits 
and obedience; and were to suggest what means 
might be devised for securing to the Colony that 
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advantage from their regular industry which would, 
in some measure, repay the Mother Country for 
that outlay of capital which she employed in the 
benevolent purpose of redeeming them from a state 
of hopeless slavery, and whether such a plea could 
be carried into practical effect without the establish- 
ment of some principles of regulated coercion, 
which would prevent those habits of idleness from 
an indulgence in which their own good dispositions 
could alone preserve them under existing laws. 

These points indicate in the main the general prin- 
ciples upon which the Commissioners were required 
to conduct the inquiry and furnish a report It is 
evident from these instructions that there was great 
dissatisfaction in the prc^ess made by the Liberated 
Africans. 

Reading the instructions of the Commissioners 
in the light of " An Act for the better R^ulation of 
Mechanics, Kroomen, Labourers, Grumettas, and 
other Servants " passed by the Legislature of the 
Colony on the 29th of July, 1825, just a few months 
before the appointment of the Commission, it at 
once becomes apparent that there had been some 
misgivings founded on misrepresentation that Eng- 
land's bounty had been bestowed on an indolent 
and idle class of people who would not profit by it 
Clauses xL and x. of this Act enact that if any 
Krooman, Labourer, or Grumetta, or other servant, 
etc, shall refuse to hire him or themselves, etc, 
without being able to show good cause for such 
refusal to the Magistrate, such a cme on conviction 
was to be fined twenty shillings or be imprisoned 
for any time not exceeding one month. And if any 
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Mechanic, Krooman, Labourer, Grumetta, or ser- 
vant be convicted of neglect of duty, idling away 
the time of their service, or of being insolent and 
abusive to his, her, or their master, eta, such a 
one was to be fined in any sum not exceeding 
twenty shillings, and in default, etc., of payment 
was to be kept at hard labour in the Common Gaol 
or House of Correction for any time not exceeding 
one month. 

The representations of Sir Charles Turner of the 
state of things in Sierra Leone on his assumption 
of the government, notwithsunding the good in- 
tention of that Governor, were made, we may say, 
without first obtaining that intimate acquaintance 
with local circumstances that would have helped 
to differentiate inherent from accidental, real from 
seeming weakness ; and if the Report of Major 
Rowan's Commission has been of inestimable bene- 
fit to Sierra Leone, it is because of the judicious 
and close observation employed by the Commission 
in carrying out in the spirit and in the letter the 
burden of their instructions. 

It has been thought better to give the very 
wording of the Report rather than destroy it by 
any curtailment 

After some preliminary remarks the Report pro- 
ceeds as follows : — 

"The Captured Negroes who have been taught 
trades and retained in the service of the Govern- 
ment (generally termed King's apprentices), and are 
fed and clothed by the Government, are allowed 
a little pocket money, and in some instances small 
wages fixed at the pleasure of the Governor or 
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the Superintendents, and they are retained in this 
state of forced servitude as long as the Governor 
or Superintendents please. Nor is there any certain 
period at which this restraint ceases, or when they 
become at liberty to hire themselves or to work 
where and how they please. This keeps them in 
a very discontented state. Any length of sen'ice 
would be willingly borne if a certain period was fixed 
for its termination, or if the Captur«l Negro knew 
that at the expiration of a certain time he would 
become as free as the other colonists. 

" It may be as well to mention here that though 
the principle is seldom acted upon, yet it is 
positively held and declared by the Governor that 
the Captured Negroes are not free and independent 
of him as the other colonists are, but may be kept in 
a place or removed from it, even removed from the 
Colony to the Gambia, etc., at his will and pleasure, 
uncontrolled by law or even by Council. 

"With a few exceptions, no grants of land or 
even regular location have been made to the 
Captured Negroes, and some instances of land being 
resumed after it was cultivated have raised a very 
great distrust in their minds as to their having any 
security for undisturbed property in thefr lots. 

"The consequence is an unwillingness to cultivate 
anything but provision or articles of immediate 
growth, and not more of that than can be disposed 
of at once. If regular allotments vere made and 
grants given (even with conditions as to cultivation) 
I think no doubt exists but they would dear away 
much more largely than they do at present, and 
would cover the ground with coffee and other slow- 
bearing plants, waiting patiently for the time they 
would oegin to bear. 

"The same obstacle applies to the buflding of 
good permanent houses in place of their wretched 
huts. 
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" I am quite satisfied that the most Uberal treat- 
ment and utmost security would be extended by the 
Governor and Council to every case of actual im- 
provement ; but still the feeling of insecurity with 
all its evil consequences exists in the minds of the 
Captured Negroes generally, Jind no extensive or 
beneficial cultivation or improvement can be ex- 
pected till that feeling is removed. 

" The land for two miles round Free Town was 
originally granted to the Settlers and Maroons, and 
is by them (with few exceptions) left in its originial 
state, overgrown with trees and rubbish. They do 
not cultivate and will not sell it, thinking that it will 
hereafter be of much more value to them or their 
children than it is now. The consequence is that 
all the cultivation of the Captured Negroes or others 
has done nothing for the appearance or salubrity of 
Free Town, which is exposed to the diseases and 
other evils necessarily generated in this extensive 
circle of vegetable matter interposed between it and 
cultivated parts of the Colony. This land was 
originally granted on the conditions of paying quit- 
rent and cultivating it, but these have never been 
fulfilled. 

" It would however be too harsh a measure to 
enforce the penalty at this late period, and there- 
fore the only remedy for this serious evil appears 
to be that His Majesty's Government should send 
out orders that in every instance where this land is 
not cleared it should be taken by the Colonial 
Government at a fair valuation, to be fixed by a 
jury, and sold again with the condition of clearing 
annexed; and that in all recent grants where the 
condition has not been fulfilled, the land should be 
resumed and the grant declared void. 

" Great irregularity has taken place in former 
resumptions of land from persons who had been 
engaged in the rebellion (of 1800), had subsequently 
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left the Colony and entered upon the slave trade, and 
for other causes in which no records of convictions 
exist, if such ever took place, and much land has 
been sold under the orders of the Government and 
writs of the Courts of Law, the propriety and legality 
of which acts are now occasionally called in question 
by the heirs of the original owners, under the advice 
of business-hunting attorneys. Some remedy for 
this, or some act to quiet the minds of the people 
and prevent the evils which must arise from such an 
extensive litigation as this would lead to, is required. 
This is however both a difficult and delicate ai&ir, 
requiring much consideration." 

The value of this Report is incalculable, both as 
regards the materials it affords for the purpose of 
history, and more especially for the clue it gives 
towards the solution of the problem why there have 
been hardly any live trees in the Colony or any 
plantations handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 

The proper duty of the historian, I conceive, is 
to relate, to commemorate ; it is also to criticise and 
to expose whenever there is necessity for it ; he has 
to differentiate tradition from history, the romantic 
and the legendary from facts of actual experience. 
For this purpose, Major Rowan's Report is of in- 
estimable importance. It serves as a key to the 
problems why there are not so many plantations 
handed down from posterity to posterity in Sierra 
Leone as in the West Indies. It serves ilso as an 
answer to the insinuations and, in some instances, to 
the reproach cast on Sierra Leoneans that their 
forefathers were wanting in foresight in not having 
lajd out regular coffee plantations, yielding perhaps 
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10,000 lbs. of coffee at is. per pound per annum. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages to which their 
descendants have been put, still, it was wise and 
even prudent for their forefathers to have provided, 
day by day, their daily bread, where there was an 
apprehension of general insecurity of property and 
land-tenure, rather than to have provided for whom 
they knew not. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BANCE ISLAND 

Th£ island called by this name is situate at about 
eighteen miles from Free Town, up the Sierra Leone 
River, and is one of a group of islands at the 
entrance to the Sierra Leone River, where it soon 
branches out into the Port Locco and M^beli 
Rivers. Bance, or Bense, is small and barren and 
considerably elevated, with a dry, gravelly soil. 
Placed as it is in the midst of an archipelago of 
low, marshy islands, the breezes from all points 
of the compass are impregnated with moisture and 
marsh effluvia. Hence it is most unhealthy. 

The earliest accounts connect the occupation of 
Bance Island with the fifteenth century, when Sierra 
Leone was discovered, but it does not appear that 
there was any Portuguese setdement there. 

In 1662, in the reign of King Charles II. of 
England, a Patent was gjanted to the Company of 
Royal Adventurers of England trading to Africa, 
the object of which was to restore the interests of 
British trade to its normal position after it had been 
sadly ruined by Dutch merchants. The resources ' 
of this Company failed soon after with a loss of 
some ;^300,ocx3, and it was succeeded in 1672 by 
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the Royal Company of England. This Company 
was at considerable expense in rebuilding and en- 
larging several forts and castles on the West Coast 
of Africa, and in constructing new ones. Amongst 
these were those at Bance Island. The Company 
was, in consequence, sadly impoverished ; Bance 
Island with its forts and buildings was deserted, 
and the creditors of the Royal African Company of 
England having put in several claims to the 
British Government against the Company, a 
Commission for examining into the claims of the 
creditors was appointed in the year 1751 to inquire 
and consider how and when these debts were 
incurred and to report upon the reasonableness of 
the claims put forward, and to lay their proceedings 
before Parliament The report was laid before 
Parliament early in 1752 by Captain Thomas Pye, 
commanding H.M.S. Humber, who had been 
appointed, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, to 
execute the office of Lord High Admiral ; and the 
Royal African Company of England was thereupon 
divested of all its possessions, forts, lands, castles, 
settlements, cannons, stores, canoe-men, slaves, and 
vessels at Cape Coast Castle, Comenda, Sek- 
ondi, Dixcove, Tantumquerry, Winebah, Accra, 
Wydah, and St James on the River Gambia, and 
these possessions transferred to a new company 
under the name of "The Company of Merchants 
trading to Africa." Bance Island, however, 
although a possession of the Royal African 
Company, the limit of whose jurisdiction was from 
Port Sally in North Barbary to Cape of Good 
Hope, did not pass into the binds of the Company 
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of Merchants trading to Africa, but had, on its 
desertion, been taken possession of by Alexander 
Grant, John Sargent, and Richard Oswald, malt- 
makers of London, who had disbursed a consider- 
able sum of money in the preservation and 
improvement of the said island and fort, and were 
confirmed in their possession by an Act of Parlia- 
ment (25 Geo. II. c 40). 

By several treaties made with the native chiefs, 
viz. with Bey Sama, king of North BuUoms, in 
1758, and with Pa Tu and King Sumana, in 1766, 
other islands, comprising New Kamesdndo, Tasso. 
Tumbo, Bobs, Mara, Bomp, Kaffu, Papel, Kei- 
pully, Calumbay, Yatway, Batts Island, and Pon- 
tilly, were, for good and valuable considerations, 
granted and surrendered to Messrs. Grant, Saigent, 
and Oswald. 

These islands, in 17S5, together with Bance, 
were granted and conveyed to Messrs. John and 
Alexander Anderson. In 1788 and 1792 the treaties 
with Bai Sama were renewed. 

Mr. Alexander Anderson survived his brother, 
and a Commission of Bankruptey being subse- 
quently issued £^aJnst Alexander Anderson, Messrs. 
Stewart and Osborne were appointed assignees of 
his estate. 

During the period of the Sierra Leone Company, 
1790 to 1807, Bance Island was in occupation by 
various slave dealers, who were a source of trouble 
and annoyance to the Government. These slavers 
were in close friendship with the Tuckers and the 
Cleavelands and the Caulkers, and were instru- 
mental in working the failure of the Sierra Leone 
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Company to procure the islands of the Bananas, 
as by the Company's exertions, the slave trade was 
fast dying away from that neighbourhood. 

During the native risings (1801 to 1803), Mr. 
James Pinches, then at Bance, however, befriended 
the Sierra Leone Company, and by furnishing 
canoes and provision when supply ran short, and 
also by providing men and native warriors in the 
hour of danger, effected their relief. From the 
earliest times down to the abolition of slavery, 1,0. 
from the fifteenth century to 1867, Bance was 
always made the scene of slavery and the slave 
trade by English people, who were actuated by no 
other motive than greed of gain. 

In 1S13, prior to his bankrupcy, Alexander 
Anderson offered Bance for sale to the British 
Government, but it was refused. 

Upon the restoration of Gori and Sen^al to 
the Grown of France, part of the Royal African 
Corps, which had been stationed in those settle- 
ments, was removed to Bance with all the 
movable arms and ammunition, and there they 
remained until their removal to the Cape of Good 
Hope. From that time to the year 1821 — a period 
of about four years — the island was unoccupied, 
and in 1821 one John McConnack,an Englishman, 
entered into a treaty with Bai Sama or Bai Mara. 
The treaty recites "that in times past it had 
been usual and customary to grant unto Europeans 
and, more especially, those of the English nation, 
certain lands or districts for the purposes of 
commerce and trade, and without any intention of 
divesting themselves (the natives) of the lordship 
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thereof, but for the benefit of the subjects, and the 
welfare of the country, have, from time to time, by 
various instruments, encouraged the occupancy of 
such lands, districts, or isles as were selected for 
this purpose by subjects of His Britannic Majesty. 
And whereas," continues the treaty, "of late the 
whole of our isles, shores, and other our territories 
which had been heretofore occupied by subjects of 
His said Britannic Majesty were abandoned and 
the usual and stipulated custom or rent, we were 
wont to receive, discontinued and ceased to be 
paid," etc This clearly shows that for a period of 
about fourteen years, at least, i.e. from the abolition 
of slavery up to the date of the above treaty, 
1821, there were no residents there. This treaty, 
however, only lasted three years and was an* 
nulled by another (No. 10, dated 2nd August, 
1824, entered into with Bai Sama by Acting- 
Governor Hamilton after the death of Sir Charles 
Macarthy). This treaty is the only one now 
valid, and includes the following places : Bance, 
Jombo, Lower Tasso, Old Tasso, Fapel, Ro Kilma, 
Bobs Island, Back Papel, Ro-Gbonka 

FURTHER HISTORY OF BANCE ISLAND 

During the administration of Sir Neil Campbell 
Messrs. Stewart and Osborne, asignees of the estate 
of Mr. Alexander Anderson, put in their claims 
for compensation for the loss of certain islands 
belonging to them. They had advertised the sale 
of this island in the public papers before they were 
E^prised that the British Government had taken 
possession of them, and, therefore, they claimed 
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a compensation in consideration of the circum- 
stances. 

The case was submitted by the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Treasury to the King's 
Proctor, who furnished their report on the claims 
of Messrs. Stewart and Osborne in the following 
terms : — 

" In my opinion the right and title to the property 
in Bance Island is conferred on Messrs. Grant, 
Sargent, and Oswald by Act 25 Geo. II. cap. 40, 
sect. 3 in the following terms : ' Whereas it ap- 
pears that a certain island situate in the River 
Sierra Leon, on the said Coast of Africa, called 
Bance Island, with a fort and buildings thereon, 
having been formerly in the possession of the said 
Royal African Company, was in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight deserted 
by the said Company and their agents ; and the 
said fort for some time past has been, and is now, 
in the possession of Alexander Grant, John Salient, 
and Richard Oswald, of London, merchants, who 
have disbursed a considerable sum in the preserva- 
tion and improvement of the said island and fort, 
and for whtcn it is just and reasonable they should 
receive a recompense ; Be it therefore enacted 
that they the said Alexander Grant, John Sargent, 
and Richard Oswald shall be at liberty, notwith- 
standing this present Act (the Act vesting the 
possession of the forts and buildings, etc., belonging 
to the Royal African Company of England, in The 
Company of Merchants trading to Africa), to con- 
tinue in the quiet possession of the said island, fort, 
and buildings thereon, and that the same shall from 
henceforth continue, and be absolutely vested in 
them the said Alexander Grant, John Sargent, and 
Richard Oswald, their heirs and assigns to and for 
their own use and benefit, eta, provided always 
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that it shall not be lawful for them, the said 
Alexander Grant, etc, or any of them, or their 
heirs, or assigns, to demise, grant, or alienate their 
right and interest therein, to any person or persons 
whatsoever, being foreigners.' 

" If the right to Bance Island, so recognised in 
Grant, Siu^ent, and Oswald, has been legally trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Anderson, it does not appear that 
anything which has since hz^pened will affect their 
right to dispose of it The terms of the Act of 
Parliament do not imply that any title or sove- 
reignty remained in the African prince. The con- 
dition that the island should not be transferred to 
foreigners seems to assert the right of dominion 
in the Crown of Great Britain. The form of inden- 
ture, stipulating a payment of six bars for every 
ship careened in Banc^ Island, may surest a 
contrary pretension. However that may be, the 
Convention of 1824 cedes all rights of sovereignty, 
reserving to native inhabitants their right of posses- 
sion of land. Messrs. Anderson's right in the 
property might, in the same manner, be not incon- 
sistent with that convention, subject nevertheless 
to a claim for sums paid on account of that island 
by the Government in Sierra Leone to the King 
of the North Bulloms if they were regular recog- 
nised payments. 

" There is no mention in the Act of Parliament 
of any other islands being vested in the granters 
as dependencies on Bance Island; and the other 
islands mentioned in those papers appear to have 
been obtained from the African prince at later 
periods. They are described to be subject to pay- 
ment of rents, which may imply a right of forfeiture 
in default of payment which has been incurred. 
This may depend, however, on the law and custom 
of the country, and it will be difficult to judge 
of the title of property dependent on these grants 
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by rules to be derived only from the law of 
England. 

" The Act of Parliament aifords no support to 
Messrs. Anderson's title to these islands. But it 
is not inconsistent with the Convention of 1824 
that such a right may exist subject to the rights 
of sovereignty to transfer, and subject also to 
repayments of the rents advanced during the time 
they were deserted. 

"These are the only suggestions that His Majesty's 
Advocate can offer on this peculiar case. It would 
be very difficult, it is conceived, for the assignees 
to convey a valid title to these islands, or even to 
Bance Island, and unless that can be done His 
Majesty's Advocate does not see how they can 
maintain a claim for compensation for the proposed 
transfer or for the occupation in times past under 
the circumstances." 

This opinion being forwarded to the Governor 
of Sierra Leone for report, the matter was investi- 
gated by Sir Neil Campbell in 1826. 

From the investigation it appeared that since the 
period when Anderson abandoned the Island of 
Bance, which was during the period of the Sierra 
Leone Coinpjmy, some time about the year 1 796 down 
to the year 1818 or 1819, it was occasionally used 
by the Government as a recruiting dep6t for the 
West India Regiment, and the rent was regularly 
paid to the native prince. A Mr. Henry Williams 
was in occupation of Bance in 1819, furnished with 
authority from Messrs. Anderson, and this gentle- 
roan continued the payments of rent, and therefore 
had right of occupancy acknowledged by the chief 
in Convention of 1834 (No. 11 of Part II., West 
African Treaties). 
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The other islands, except Tombo and part of 
Tasso, were not occupied until 1820, when, accord- 
ing to the established law and custom of the coun- 
try, all claims to tenancy ceased, and the lands and 
places tenanted reverted to the lord or lords of the 
manor, in default of the payment of the annual rent 
or custom, by which the bargain with the Andersons 
was considered by the natives at an end, to other 
occupiers, who were in like manner acknowledged 
to be in possession of such lands at the signing of 
the convention. 

The islands which at that time had not been 
ceded to individuals by the natives had become the 
property of the Crown, and some of them had 
since been squatted on with the concurrence of the 
Government of the Colony. 

The title of Messrs. Anderson to Bance Islands 
had therefore been forfeited by a non-fulfilment by 
them of the terms of the convention with the 
natives. 

Therefore the claims of Mr. Alexander Anderson 
to compensation were dismissed for want of sup- 
port, and Bance Island still remains ceded to the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. 

THE SHERBRO EXPEDITION, 1 826 

After returning to headquarters and taking active 
measures for completing the erection of three public 
buildings — the St George's Church, St Patrick's 
Kissy, and the Vegetable Market — and putting 
matters connected with the buoying and survey- 
ing of the Gambia and the Sherbro River on 
a firm footing, Sir Charles Turner sailed for the 
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Sherbro District on February 7th, 1826/to con- 
solidate arrangements for the abolition of slavery in 
that District. The Governor was accompanied by 
a detachment of troops consisting of fifty Euro- 
peans and forty Natives, with Lieutenant Robertson, 
acting-major of brigade, and Staff- Sergeant Stewart 
as medical officer. 

On arriving at Sherbro he discovered that the 
great slave dealers had retired from that district 
and Shebar, upon their signing the convention pro- 
hibiting the exportation of slaves, and had joined 
with those of the Gallinhas, and, supported by the 
French engaged in the same trade, had come to the 
resolution of re-establishing it by force, even in 
the districts already ceded to the British Govern- 
ment when it had been voluntarily given up by the 
native chiefs ; and they, assembling in force up the 
Bum River, seized British subjects and put the 
British power at defiance. 

These slave dealei^ were all mulattoes, descend- 
ants of Europeans, strangers to the soil, and were 
generally men who had been educated in England. 
Their education gave them great superiority and 
their wealth power. Having by their wealth been 
enabled to deprive the original possessors of the 
country of their influence, they assumed to them- 
selves the sovereignty over those regions. They, 
like the Tuckers and the Clevelands, were des- 
cendants of European slave dealers, and their 
pursuits were the same. To protect their en- 
croachments upon native inhabitants, strict union 
was enforced among themselves, and wherever 
their influence extended, the country tmmedi- 
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ately became a. scene of rapine and desolation 
to supply the victims of their wanton and lawless 
cupidity. 

Governor Turner's force was not such, under 
ordinary circumstances, as to justify his undertaking 
so difficult a service up these rivers, but the native 
chiefs were vacillating and a great cause in the 
interest of humanity was at stake. He therefore 
resolved upon a rapid advance and an attack upon 
these people. 

Captmn Owen, r.n., commanding H.B.M.'s squad- 
ron on the West Coast of Africa, was just then en- 
gaged in buoying and surveying the Sherbro River 
with seven frigates and the Albairossa schooner. 
He was immediately communicated with as to the 
possibility of his joining the expedition, to which 
he gave his assent. 

The Livid, the Swan, and the Elsinora drew too 
much water to enter the river, but by lighting the 
draught of the Albatrossa and the Svnft they were 
got over the bar, and with them and several boats 
and large canoes the reinforced expeditionary party 
proceeded up the Bum on the i6th of February. 
The difficulty of getting these vessels up the river 
was considerable, they frequently went aground, 
but with increased exertions they got up with the 
troops two hours before daylight next morning, 
and although the Albatrossa went aground about 
nine miles down the river, the Governor thought 
of losing no time but immediately proceeded to 
attack the place. 

A guide acquainted with the pkice led a detach- 
ment through the woods to the rear of the town. 
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white the Governor and suite attacked the van. The 
enemy thereupon were thrown into confusion and 
beat a speedy retreat without attempting to fire the 
guns, which their invaders found loaded. The 
advance guard landed without opposition and took 
possession of the place, which was found fortified 
with a double row of wooden pailisades. They 
found in it ten pieces of ordnance loaded, with 
small arms of all sorts, a quantity of ammunition, 
nine barrels of gunpowder, a quantity of loose 
bales, and other stores, which, together with fifteen 
persons, they secured, and then proceeded to reduce 
the town and stockade to ashes. 

From the prisoners, information was received that 
it was the intention of the enemy to make their 
principal stand at Makaba, a place fifteen miles up 
the river. Just at this time the Albatrossa was 
able to join the advance party, and on the 19th 
they arrived mthin two miles of this town. The 
town being in sight, the Governor ordered the 
lowering of the boats and an immediate attack 
upon the town. An advance guju-d consisting of 
two boats with one small brass gun on the prow, 
and manned with seamen under command of Lieu- 
tenant Mudge, R.N., and two large canoes with forty 
soldiers under Lieutenant Robertson, led the van, 
and the rear-guard closed with the Governor, accom- 
panied by Captain Owen, the seamen and the rest 
of the troops. 

The course and progress were much impeded by 
a sort of strong impervious cane grass, generally 
from twelve to sixteen feet high, whilst the steep 
banks, which were very high at that season of the 
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year, afforded every advantage to the enemy by their 
shelter. 

Upon the approach of the town a flank fire of 
musketry opened upon the advance guard, while 
two pieces of ordnance from the tovm poured a 
shower of grape shot upon them. Lieutenant 
Robertson with his troops made way to the left 
bank, but a little confusion took place from several 
of the Native oarsmen leaping overboard from the 
canoes overpowered with fright ; the canoes were 
nearly upset, but a landing was effected, though 
unfortunately the lieutenant received a wound 
through his leg. Just then the Governor joined 
him with the rest of the troops. 

Desirous of savir^ loss to his party, Governor 
Turner endeavoured to force his way to the town 
through the long grass, but was checked by an 
impassable barrier which had been erected to 
secure the town gainst an assault. Seeing this, 
and the loss that might attend an advance in the 
boats, the Governor crossed the river with the 
principal part of the troops and occupied the bank 
just opposite the town, when from the shelter 
afforded by the long grass, they soon silenced the 
two guns and weakened the fire from the town. 
Leaving the men in charge of Lieutenant Robert- 
son, he decided, under cover of their fire, to carry 
the town in the boats ; but having no other officer, 
he rejoined them, and, accompanied by the several 
officers, seamen, and a few soldiers, advanced 
rapidly and carried the town without further loss. 

These slavers were reported to have had the 
sympathy and support of the Frenchmen from 
slave ships, who had been much exasperated at the 
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rapid progress made in the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

Not a single life was lost to the Governor's party 
except one rank and file of the Royal African 
Corps, who had died of fatigue on the 19th of 
February. 

The nature of the country made it impossible 
to eiscertdn the loss of the enemy, and not being 
in a position to learn that they had any other place 
up the river, and as they were, by the last attack, 
driven from the British sphere of influence, the 
Governor determined not to proceed any further 
with the expedition. 

He therefore returned to the Sherbro River on 
the 23rd, carrying all the stores, arms, and 
ammunition, after having destroyed the town and 
two strongholds and captured one country king, 
two chiefs, three headmen, and fifteen men. 

DEATH OF SIR CHARLES TURNER 

The Sherbro Expedition seemed to have fixed 
the terminus of the Governor's earthly enterprise, 
for he had scarcely returned from that expedition 
when the fever by which he had been attacked 
up the Kittam and Bum Rivers prostrated him, 
and at 6 a.m. on the 7th of March he succumbed, 
after a short administration of one year one month 
and three days. Brief though it was, his was a 
progressive administration, and the advance made 
by the Colony was truly worthy of him as Governor 
Macarthy's successor. The expedition to the Gold 
Coast, if he was not privileged to see its immediate 
effects, was nevertheless a successful one. His 
plans for consolidating the state of affairs in that 
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r^on, though partially evolved, on account of his 
untimely end, was but the mother of the victory 
achieved by the British troops at Dodowa, near 
Accra, in 1826. The treaties he entered into 
with the Sherbro chiefs for the suppression of the 
destructive wars that had raged for several years 
between the Koso tribes and the Sherbro Bulloms, 
by which the country of the latter people had been 
overrun and depopulated, is an undying testimony 
of his uncompromising attitude towards oppression 
and cruel savagery. His character was as un- 
compromising towards tyranny as it was philan- 
thropic towards the effects of tyranny. If he ever 
betrayed any error in judgment it was due to the 
times he lived in, the work he had to do, and the 
time he had to do it 

The large scheme he had contemplated for the 
benefit of the Colony may best be estima^ by 
a perusal of the interview he had with Lord 
Bathurst on the 22nd December, 1824, previous 
to his departure for Sierra Leone. But he was not 
allowed to put it into execution. He died a martyr 
to the cause of humanity. The system pursued 
and contemplated by him was most eminendy 
calculated to promote the interest of Great Britain 
in Africa, to rescue a large portion of the coast-line 
from the horrors of the slave trade, and to render 
Sierra Leone, both in a commercial and agricultural 
point of view, of the greatest importance to the 
mother country. 

Before his death His Excellency had communi- 
cated his views to the Hcmourable Kenneth 
Macaulay, on whom, as senior member of Council, 
the administration of the govenunent fell. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

APPOINTMENT OF BfAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEIL 
CAMPBELL 

The report of Governor Turner's death seems to 
have reached England some time in May ; and 
in a despatch under date May 7th, 1826, the 
appointment of Major-General Sir Neil Campbell 
was announced to Mr. Macaulay, the Acting- 
Governor, who was advised to take especial care 
that no alteration took plftce in any of the arrange- 
ments which the late Governor had adopted with 
regard to the management of the Liberated Africans 
or in regard to the application of the Colonial 
revenue. 

BLUE BOOK returns 

In order to obtain with more regularity and at 
an earlier period some part of the information 
directed to be furnished in the annual Blue 
Book, the following tables, which now form an 
integral part of this official return, were, in the year 
1826, ordered to be transmitted after being filled 
up half-yearly, viz. in the months of January and 
July, as a compendious mode of putting the Colonial 
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Office in possession of various points relating to 
the state of the Colonial Government 

These tables relate to Civil Establishments, 
Revenue and Expenditure, Military Establishment, 
Judicial Department, Ecclesiastical, Education, 
Commerce, Manufacture, Agriculture, Grants of 
Land, Public Works, and Population. 

These returns were ordered to be furnished 
with an explanatory statement, in the nature of a 
short expose of the proceedings which had taken 
place in the Government The Blue Book was 
still ordered to be transmitted as usual, as the 
importance attached to the regular transmission 
of this document was not superseded by the tables, 
which originally had been separate from it 

DEPARTURE OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEIL CAMPBELL 
FOR SIERRA LEONE 

The departure of Sir Neil Campbell from England 
was hastened in consequence of some Ashanti dis- 
turbances which had broken out afresh. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Purdon, commanding the Set- 
tlement of the Gold Coast as Lieuten^mt-Govemo^, 
had reported, in a despatch dated i6th April, 1826, 
the intention of the king of Ashanti to approach 
and renew the attack upon Cape Coast Castle. It 
was under these circumstances that Sir Neil Camp- 
bell was hurried to the scene of his command in 
a warship, with orders to proceed immediately 
to Cape Coast in order that he might be able 
to report on the real state of things. Should he 
be satisfied that the king of the Ashanti nation 
did not meditate an attack upon Cape Coast 
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Castle, he was to communicate with the king of 
this people for the purpose of settling some de- 
finitive arrangement of peace on the lines of 
Governor Turner's instructions; but if the Ashantis 
were offensively disposed either towards His 
Majesty's Settlements on the Gold Coast or towards 
the neighbouring tribes, he was to concentrate his 
force at Cape Coast, abandoning all the other forts 
that might seem to him inexpedient or impracticable 
to maintain against the enemy. 

On this first point he was to be advised by a 
Commission of Engineers which had been appointed 
to inquire into the state of the fortifications on the 
West Coast of Africa. If peace could not be con- 
cluded, he was not on that account authorised to 
undertake any military operation in the field against 
them, but was to maintain possession of Cape Coast 
C^lstle and without the assistance of the frontier 
tribes, whose total want of discipline and whose 
dissensions with the Ashantis rendered them un- 
worthy of confidence. 

YORK ISLAND APPOINTED A MILITARV STATION 

In order to render more effectual the object for 
which the late Sherbro Expedition had been under- 
taken, viz. the final extinction of contraband slave 
trade in the Sherbro District, a detachment of the 
Royal African Corps was stationed at York Island, 
on the Sherbro River, in the year 1826, for the 
purpose of watching the proceedings of persons 
who might be engaged in that abominable traffic in 
the vicinity of Sherbro. 
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ARRIVAL IN SIERRA LEONE OF SIR NEIL CAMPBELL 

The urgency of the mission to the Gold Cojist 
which had been entrusted to Sir Neil left little 
room for him to make a lengthy stay in Sierra 
Leone. 

On his arrival, some time in August, he found 
that the number of Councillors in the Colony was 
short of that prescribed by law by two ; to remedy 
this, he appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh Lumley, 
commanding the Royal African Corps, and George 
Randall, Esq., to fill up the vacancies. 

But there was another appointment that must, 
presently, needs be filled up, but which, on account 
of its responsibility, the Governor felt himself 
unfettered by precedents and even by the Royal 
Charter of Westminster. This was the appointment 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, in view erf" the Governor's 
departure to Cape Coast Castle. 

Whatever may have been Sir Neil's predilection 
for Lieutenant-Colonel Lumley as a military man, 
still, we do not think much of the justice that 
necessitated an overriding of the provisions of the 
Royal Charter in order to confer on that officer the 
duties of the Governor's deputy. The act wants 
more cogent reasons by way of justification. The 
condition under which the charter allows any person 
other than the member of Council next in seniority 
to the Chief Justice to administer the government 
in the temporary absence of the Governor is when 
there is an apprehension that the senior Councillor 
might administer to the detriment of the Colony. 

It was never understood to mean or imply that, 
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without adequate reason, the Governor could take 
upon himself this responsibility. And Sir Neil 
himself seemed to have felt that he had overstepped 
the limits of his prerogative, and even went so far 
as to anticipate Lord Bathurst's displeasure for the 
course he had adopted. 

"I am aware," he wrote Lord Bathurst, "that 
in this important decision great responsibility is 
thrown upon me ; that there are persons here 
whose interests may be affected by it, and who 
will, consequently, endeavour to show that it 
is unnecessary. But as your lordship will per- 
ceive from many documents enclosed in my 
despatches that my views are not formed without 
ample proof to substantiate them, and that no per- 
soi^ motive or feeling can possibly influence me, 
I prefer to incur the responsibility, and, with confi- 
dence, throw myself upon your lordships decision, 
being persuaded that when all my diniculties are 
thus submitted before your lordship, without either 
prejudice or partiality, that my decision in so doing 
will obtain your lordship's favourable considera- 
tion." 

Such is the apology offered for so Ragrant a mis- 
carriage of justice; The selection of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hugh Lumley in preference to the 
Honourable Kenneth Macaulay we feel bound 
in justice to characterise as capricious. Mr. 
Macaulay was equally skilful, if not more skilful 
than Sir Neil himself, in directing the affairs of 
the Colony with its dependencies, having acted as 
Governor since the death of Sir Charles Turner 
in March, 1826, down to the appointment of Sir 
Neil in May and his arrival in the Colony in August 
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the same year. But strange things not unfre- 
quently happen in order to afTord materials for a 
contrast. 

But this was not the only change for the worse 
inaugurated by Sir Neil. 

His favourite watchword was, always, "economy"; 
this afforded sufficient pretext for any change or 
innovation. 

The first department that was destined to have 
its efficiency prostrated at the foot of "economy" 
was the medical. 

Hitherto the entire establishment was borne on 
an annual vote of ;^i,i5o, exclusive of horse allow- 
ance at the rate of 41. a day to the Colonial 
Surgeon ; on Sir Neil's assumption a monster hand 
was laid upon it, which hacked it down to ^225, 
not sparing horse allowance. From ^600 the 
Colonial Surgeon was to receive ^^150 per annum, 
the first assistant j^ioo, and the second assistant 
£7$. The pay of the medical staff at the Gambia 
and on the Gold Coast did not escape his hajids ; 
from ^300 the salary of the Colonial Surgeon at 
the former place was reduced to ;^I50, and the 
Surgeon of the Gold Coast received the same 
amount out of ^^700 formerly. No horse allowance 
any more. 

Not satisfied with this retrenchment, the Governor 
recommended that no persons holding one or more 
appointments, permanent or acting, the total value 
of which, whether by way of salary or any other 
emoluments, exceeded ^600 per annum, was to 
have house-rent allowance nor any allowance what- 
ever. 
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" It appears to me," he writes, "that the hire of 
houses for Colonial officers is one of the greatest 
evils in the Colony, and perhaps to this may be 
traced one of the greatest motives for neglecting 
the soil. The rent of them is quite exorbitant 
because they are paid from the purse of the public, 
and not from the purses of the individuals. Every 
colonist, white or coloured, found it more profitable 
to lay out money in houses than in land. 

" Every Maroon and other imported settlers who 
had not enough capital to hire carpenters and 
masons for this purpose applied himself and his 
children to the trade instead of looking to the soil ; 
and all the g^rants of land, even close to the houses 
in Free Town, are totally neglected, besides that 
capital, industry, and example have been totally 
lost to the Liberated African and to the soil." 

"One-half or more of the coloured people here," 
the Governor goes on to say, " are carpenters ; and 
the constant aidditions and rep2urs of the colonists' 
houses by hire of the ColoniaJ Engineer and by the 
same persons at Government expense, keeps up 
these occupations and prospects. In every street, 
one -eighth consists of houses which were un- 
finished." 

The foregoing remarks constitute the plea set up 
for the discontinuance of house rent to Government 
officers. It is useless to state that the reasons ad- 
vanced afforded hardly anything more than a pre- 
text — a set up — to furnish an argument to lend a 
colouring of support to his recommendations, by 
which he intended to secure his darling object 

It has not come down to us by tradition, history, 
or otherwise, that, at any period tn the annals of 
the Colony, "one-half or more of the coloured 
working people here were carpenters; and that in 
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every street, one-eighth consisted of houses which 
were unfinished " These statements are not corrobo- 
rated anywhere. We are inclined to the suspicion 
that, possibly, the latter statement might be true, if 
we take into our consideration the length of time 
the Governor had resided on the coast before He 
formed such an opinion. This we find was not 
quite eight weeks ; we can therefore agree with him 
to say that, so far as his experience went — an ex- 
perience of eight weeks — one-eighth consisted of 
houses which were unfinished ; more than this would 
be quite unwarranted. 

That the rent of houses was exorbitant — ^perhaps 
too exorbitant — is a fact borne out by evidences. 
In Mrs. Melville's cleverly written volume, entitled, 
A Residence in Sierra Leone, published by Mr. 
John Murray in 1845, Chat learned authoress 
writes : — 

"About twenty-five years ^0, house rents and 
the prices of labour were exorbitantly high. Small 
houses containing no more than a couple of rooms 
on each floor were let to Government for ^250 and 
£yxi. In a few years rents were reduced; but 
many of these people preferred allowing their houses 
to fall to ruin rather than abate a few pounds of 
what they had formerly been accustomed to receive. 
A carpenter's or mason's daily wages were then six 
shillings, with three shillings additional for his ap- 
prentice — most of the apprentices being Liberated 
Africans granted by Government, and upon them 
were laid all parts of the work requiring the 
greatest manual exertion." 

Such were the facts, which appear to have been 
exaggerated and distorted out of proportion in 
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order that they might lend an argument for a 
reform which was thought necessary after a couple 
of weeks' experience at the Colony. But it was 
not the Civil Establishment alone that shared in 
the catastrophe that followed upon Sir Neil's pre- 
mature views ; education suffered, and seriously 
too. The New Reform Education Regulation was 
as mighty in the disaster wrought upon the efforts 
of the agents of the Church Missionary Society in 
the villages as it was upon the education of the 
youths. 

" The Colonial arrangements," writes Mr. Walker 
in Ckitrck Missions in Sierra Leone, p. 273, "to 
which we have referred, and which seriously affected 
the interests of the Mission, originated in the idea 
conceived by Sir Neil soon after his arrival in the 
Colony, that he could place the education of the 
Liberated children on a more economic footing, and 
yet render it more efficient by training them to 
early habits of industry. He according directed 
that the boys should not remain in school beyond 
the age of ten or twelve years, but should then be 
distributed among the Liberated adults, with a view 
to their being actively employed." 

DEPARTURE FOR CAPE COAST 

Sir Neil finally sailed for Cape Coast, and arrived 
there on the 8th of September, 1826, just in time to 
receive the intelligence from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Purdon that the military operations which had been 
undertaken after the defeat and death of Sir Charles 
Macarthy, and without any orders from the home 
authorities, or the concurrence of the late Major- 
General Sir Charles Turner, had been crowned 
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with a most signal success on the 7th of August 
at Dodowa, near Accra. 

BATTLE OF DODOWA 

The contest had taken place on a very extensive 
plain, with small clumfra of trees. The enemy 
mustered strong, and the allied British forces, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Purdon, consisted 
of men of the Royal African Corps, 60 ; the Militia 
of British Accra, 500 ; native kings and chiefs with 
their followers, 10,820; making a total of 11,380 
as against 11,000 of the natives. During the 
engagement Lieutenant-Colotiel Purdon received a 
contusion from a spent ball ; also one man of the 
Royal African Corps. Total killed in action, 30a 
The wounded of the enemy were not known. 

The Militia from Accra was commanded by 
Messrs. Hansen, Riehter, and Hutchinson, with 
natives, their servants, and dependants of the t>est 
description among the people. 

It was reported that the king of the Ashantis, 
brother of the king who commanded against Sir 
Charles Macarthy, had two wounds. Some hun- 
dred prisoners were captured by the different allies. 

The Ashantis consisted of one-third or one-fourth 
less than the allies. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Purdon hfid some eighteen- 
pounders and three-pounders, with some rockets 
which were formed in reserve with the Royal 
African Corps. 

The rockets were thrown and some rounds fired 
from the guns after the Ashantis were repulsed by 
the allies from the line which they at first formed 
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parallel to the front of the latter, about sixty yards 
distant There they stood at first for a quarter of 
an hour closely engaged with musketry, and two 
small parties of the Ashantis broke through near 
the centre of the British line. 

Although from the beginning of the combat the 
natives on the flanks of the allied line so completely 
outflanked the Ashantis that they could not stand, 
but gradually retreated after the first minutes, still 
they had ^vanced from their camp the next 
morning about six miles, and, before retreating that 
length, went ofi* in the utmost disorder. 

Among the allies was the queen of Aikem, a 
second Cleopatra. She had returned from the battle- 
field, having displayed the greatest courage on the side 
of the English, and had repaired to British Accra, 
where she soon acquired a taste for British luxuries 
and British fashions in preference to her former and 
simpler habits and less varied enjoyments. 

STATE OF FOREIGN POSSESSIONS ON SIR NEIL's VISIT 

The foreign possessions on the Gold Coast at 
this time belonged to the English, the Dutch, and 
the I!)anes. But those of the English were held 
under peculiar disadvant^es. The British posses- 
sions were mixed up with others belonging to the 
Dutch and Danes, but particularly the former, so 
that no efficient system of control or government 
over the natives could be carried into effect 

In all European possessions the powers of the 
ofllicers did not extend beyond the walls of their 
respective forts, while the British pursued an 
expensive system of civil administration, and for a 
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good while occupied a number of stations which 
had been surrendered by the African Company. 

The Dutch only actually occupied El Mina, and 
the Danes, Christiaiiberg at Accra ; but so far as 
the other stations were concerned, they retained 
only a nominal supremacy over them without 
expending any money. 

These forts were said to have been well chosen 
as situations of defence, compact and well built, 
while Cape Coast Castle was described as having 
been too extensive, and with a number of large 
buildings consequently requiring much expense to 
keep up and a large garrison. The military 
defences were said to have been greatly out of 
repair. The only other British stations supposed 
to have been occupied were Accra, Dixcove, and 
Anamaboe, garrisoned since 1832, where duties had 
been collected by Lieutenant-Colonel Purdon to the 
amount of two per cent on British and eight per 
cent on foreign goods, whereas the foreign settle- 
ments exacted no duty whatever. 

In order to remedy some of these disadvantages 
it was recommended by Sir Neil that an exchange 
with the Dutch might be effected, by which British 
sway would be uninterruptedly established over a 
certain portion of Cape Coast 

DISCONTINUANCE OF RATIONS TO THE LIBERATED 
AFRICANS 

The first act of Major-General Sir Neil Campbell's 
after his return from Cape Coast was directed 
against the Liberated African Department 

It appears that Mr. RefFell, the Acting-Superin- 
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tendent of that department, had adopted certain 
measures by which he had effected some savings in 
that department This aflforded a pretext for abolish- 
ing the system of issuing rations to the Liberated 
Africans, a system which had been in vogue since 
their first introduction into the Colony in 180S. 

The reasons assigned for this discontinuance were 
that: — 

1. " It was very bad." 

2. "The superintendents (laymen'and clergymen) 
had temptations to fraud and were occupied con- 
standy in purchasing and distributing cassada, etc., 
for the Liberated Africans upon rations, a great 
distraction from their other duties. They had 
numerous accounts of their purchases and expen- 
diture to keep, besides the loss of time in going 
to Free Town to settle their accounts with the 
Liberated African Department" 

With these pretexts the rations system was 
abolished in Free Town and the villages from the 
first day of January, 1827 ; and instead of that a 
sum of $d. a day was ordered to be paid into the 
hands of the Liberated Africans themselves on the 
spot, and it was further ordered that the adults 
should be adopted and cared for by some of the 
most respectable pensioners or Liberated Africans 
in the villages without any pay. 

Marriageable women received pay for three 
months, and men for six. In case the men neg- 
lected to marry in one village they were removed to 
another, and as soon as a woman under this pay of 
3d. a day was married, immediately her allowance 
ceased, and was allocated to the general fund. 
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DIVISION OF THE PENINSULA INTO DISTRICTS 

One wholesome measure, however, effected by 
Sir Neil Campbell was the formation of the villages 
of the Liberated Africans into three divisions or 
districts about the year 1827. These districts bore 
names descriptive of the localities in which they were 
situate, and comprised : — 

(a) The Efistern or River District, which included 
Kissey Wellington, Hastings, Waterloo, and two 
new villages formed about this time, viz., Calmont 
and Allen Town ; the latter was so called from Mr. 
Allen, a Quaker, after whose plan the village was 
formed. 

{&) The Mountain or Central District, comprising 
Leicester, Gloucester, Regent, Bathurst, Charlotte, 
and a new vill!^ called Grassfietd. 

{c) The Western or Sea District, comprising 
York, Kent, and Bananas. 

This division was purely political, and from it 
dates the removal of the duties of superintendents, 
of which there had always been one in each of the 
villages from the missionaries, and devolving them 
on dona fide Government officers, called for the first 
time " managers," a relic of which term has survived 
in the Man^^ers of the Eastern and Western 
Districts, changed but recently into " District Com- 
missioners." 

APPOINTMENT OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL DIXON DEN- 
HAH TO THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE LIBBR- 
ATBD AFRICAN DEPARTMENT 

The great increase in the number of the Liberated 
Africans, which must have become apparent by this 
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time, necessitated the appointment of a responsible 
officer solely charged with their superintendence, 
under the direction of the Governor. 

This appointment devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Denham, at a salary of ^1,500 per annum, and a 
chief clerk at jC^oo per annum. 

The object of this appointment was the estab- 
lishment of habits of industry among the Liberated 
Africans, and the inculcation of moral principles, 
which would enable them to maintain themselves 
without much expense to the mother country. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Denham was instructed to 
proceed immedi^ely on arrival to the villages and 
locations of the Liberated Africans, where he was 
to make himself acquainted with the conditions 
of their locations, the number of the people who 
inhabited them, the modes of industry they pursued 
with or without the assistance of His Majesty's 
Government, and the state of their moral and 
religious feelings ; in short, he was to familiarise 
himself with all those particulars relating to them 
which were to be his safest guide in the practical 
enforcements of the measures which he was directed 
to carry into execution with a view to their being 
disciplined and instructed in the arts of civilisation 
and morality. 

Having received these instructions, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Denham embarked for Sierra Leone and 
arrived early in 1837. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SETTLEMENTS ON THE GAMBIA 

In addition to what has been said of the occupation 
of the island of St. Mary's, it is proposed in this 
chapter to give a general description of the various 
dependencies, so far as space will allow. 

The settlement of St Mary's was formed in 
1816, when the restoration of Gori and Senegal 
to the Crown of France rendered the selection of 
another spot necessary, from which a check might 
be placed on the contraband slave trade, and where 
the interests of British merchants might be protected 
against French aggressions. 

This island was ceded by the chief of the Combo 
territory upon the southern bank of the river in con- 
sideration of an annual stipend. It had been selected 
in preference to Fort St James by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brereton ; but this was a mistake, as the 
unhealthiness of the island subsequently proved. 
The only advant^e it aHbrds is a somewhat easy 
landing. 

The river was surveyed by Captain Owens in 
1825-6, at the same time with the buoying and 
surveying of the Sherbro River, when Sir Charles 

3'4 
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Turner undertook the expedition ^;ainst the slave 
dealers in the Sherbro River. This survey included 
140 miles from the entrance to Pisania. 

The principal settlements on the Gambia at the 
period we are reviewing consisted of St. Mary's, Deer 
Island, Macarthy's Island or the Island of Lemain, 
Elephant Island, Fort St James, and Bara Point 

Macarthy's Island was so called from Sir Charles 
Macarthy, and is about five and a half miles long 
and one mile broad at its greatest breadth. It was 
in occupation by a party of black troops under a 
sergeant The soil is said to be fit for agricultural 
purposes, and is about 150 miles distant from the 
Island of St Mary's. 

The Deer Islands are about twenty-five miles 
lower down the river than Macarthy's. They 
appear to be the lai^est islands in that river, and 
were said to have been three in number, each about 
seven miles by one mile in breadth. 

Elephant's Island is thirty miles lower down, 
and is three miles long and one broad. 

Below the Elephant's Island is the Island of 
Fort St James, at a distance of about sixty-five 
miles. This place was one of the principal forts 
of the Royal African Company's, which were 
transferred to the Crown of England in 182 1. 
Its distance ftom the town of Bathurst is sixteen 
miles, and it is situate nearly in the centre of the 
river. It is about a quarter of a mile round. The 
greater part of this area is covered with the ruins 
of forts and buildings. At a distance of a mile 
from St. James is Albreda, midway between which 
and St. James is the town of Jilifri. 
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Bara Point was first occupied in 1826, when a 
tract of land on the northern bank of the river 
was ceded to the British Government by the king 
of Bara. This tract of land is about thirty-six 
miles in length and one in breadth, extending from 
Buniadu Creek to Junkada Creek. 

Bara Point is distant from St Mary's about two 
miles, and has a fertile soil. By a treaty made 
with the Bntish Government in 1836, the duties 
formerly paid annually by the British Government 
for vessels harbouring and watering at Bara Point 
were abolished by General Turner, and in lieu 
thereof an annual stipend of $400 was paid to the 
king. 

In the census returns of June, 1826, the popula- 
tion amounted to 1,867, divided as follows: — 



Penons of colour . 


'4 • 


3 ... 
. 58 ..• 


SaUora, black or coloured . 


■31 ■ 




Blacks 


79» ■ 


. 786 ... 


Stiaagen, uadve tiaden . 


7 ■ 


■ — - 


Total 


1,021 


846 



1,867 

This return had reference to St Mary's only, and 
did not include the natives who resided in outlying 
towns and hamlets or fakais. The great maj<»ity 
of the blacks were actual residents at St Mary's, 
who had, for different purposes, resided there. 

The number of Liberated Africans was about 
icx>, including apprentices from Sierra Leone and 
persons deported there for criminal offences. 

Places of worship were two, viz. the Colonial 
Church and the Wesleyan Congregation. A 
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Wesleyan mission had been introduced from 
Sierra Leone, and the congr^ation at that time 
was under the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. 
Hawkins. 

It was during the year 1820 that the Gambia was 
recommended to the General Wesleyan Missionary 
Committee as an eligible spot for missionary enter- 
prise by Sir Charles Macarthy ; and at the General 
Conference of that year the Rev. J. Baker and Mr. 
Morgan were appointed and sent to that settlement 
as the first missionaries. 

The establishment of a Colonial Church was 
collateral with the occupation of St Mary's by the 
Government The number of worshippers was 
small. The Wesleyan Communion numbered 151^ 
of whom 100 usually attended 

The only provision for the instrucUon of the 
youths was that afforded by the Wesleyan mission- 
aries, and the children numbered, in 1826, forty. 
Several of them were French lads from Gori and 
Senegal, but the majority were Joltoffs, Mandingoes, 
or other native residents. 

The commerce of the Gambia consisted of logs, 
hides, gold, ivory, wax, gum cc^, gum, Sen^ral 
calf skins, and camwood. 

The commerce of this settlement was much 
injured by the French, who carried on trade in that 
river. Besides, the port of Gori vras a (kg port 
They had a factory at Albreda, and a great trade 
was carried on there, and articles such as spirits, 
tobacco, firearms, and coral could be procured 
at a considerably less price than at St Mary's, 
where six per cent was levied on foreign produce, 
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with an extra duty, as at Sierra Leone, of one 
shilling on spirits. 

Gold was greatly imported in 1823,* and about 
4,000 ozs. were said to have been exported ; but 
the trade route for caravans having been opened by 
Sir Charles Turner, and presents made to the king 
of Timbu, the trade was reported to have been 
diverted to Sierra Leone. 

Wax* was also a principal article of export 
Upwards of 200 tons of this article were shipped. 
And at the close of that year 83,707 ox hides were 
exported. 

Camwood, although not exported from St 
Mary's, was obtained from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. , 

A species of timber called red teak was pro- 
duced in abundance on the banks of the Gambia. 
A species of hemp also was produced. 

The seat of the gum trade was at Portendick, to 
protect which a military force had been applied 
for. 

The port was a neutral place under the Definitive 
Treaty of Paris, situate upon the coast of the desert, 
about 270 miles north of the river. It is an open 
roadstead. The sandbanks which lie over it were 
very imperfectly known, and a heavy suri" runs 
along the coast The vessels employed in the 
trade generally lay at some distance from the shore, 
and the gum was brought over the surf by the 
Natives, The country appears to be a continuation 
of sand hills without any trace of vegetation. The 

* Cr. chapter x». page 25;. Petition of certsun merchants for 
military protection at the Gambia. 
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trade was generally protected by the king of the 
Trazars Moors. 

From the formation of the settlement down to 
1826 the total revenue collected was ^21,263 "js. jd. 

The expenditure was made under two heads — 
" Public Buildings " and " Salaries not provided for 
under Parliamentary Vote." The expenditure could 
only absorb half of the revenue; in 1825 it amounted 
to ;f 1,426 i$s. od. At this time there were several 
appointments not yet filled up. In 1826 the expen- 
diture exceeded the receipts by ^^ 1,251 iS^. ^ 
This was due to the erection, in 1820, of the 
Government House. 

GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The earliest regulations on this subject date as 
far back as 181 8, when, by a Commission issued by 
Sir Charles Macarthy, "a Setdement Court," with 
powers to make ordinances for peace, welfare, aJid 
good government, was constituted. These laws 
were in conformity with the laws of England and 
the enactments of Sierra Leone, and were trans- 
mitted within six months for the approval of the 
Governor of Sierra Leone. 

The court consisted of the Commajidant or, in 
case of his death or absence, of the next military 
officer, and five merchants, three of whom formed 
a quorum. 

In case, however, there were less than five 
members in the settlement, the Commandant was 
empowered to select from the respectable inhabi- 
tants the number to give the full complement, and, 
if necessary, to suspend any member, pending the 
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Governor's pleasure. This court also constituted 
a Court of Requests and also a criminal tribunal, 
with limited jurisdiction to punish by fines, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding three mondis. 

In iSiS the court was empowered by a warrant 
of the Governor to hold Quarter Sessions, as a 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, under the presidency 
of the Commandant But this court was abolished 
by the Charter of 182 1. In iSaa a Court of 
Common Pleas was established, of which one of the 
merchants was judge, assisted by two assistant 
judges, from which an appeal lay to the Governor 
and Council of Sierra Leone. 

In 1824 Acting-Governor Hamilton, by a Com- 
mission, appointed the Commandant and eight 
merchants Justices of the Peace, and empowered 
them, or any two of them, to hold Jury Courts for 
the trial of all felonies. This Commission provided 
that when there was a difficulty or disagreement 
judgment was to be deferred unless presided over 
by the Chief Justice or other ju(^ of Sierra 
Leone. In 1825 Major-General Turner revoked 
this Commission, leaving the members mere Justices 
of the Peace and Commissioners of Requests. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE SETTLEMENTS ON THE GOLD COAST 

Owing to many unfavourable reports of the Gov- 
ernors of Sierra Leone and the unsatisfactory results, 
produced by the settlements on the Gold Coast, 
it was decided, about the month of March, 1827, 
that the interests of Great Britain did not require 
that any civil government should be kept up there 
any longer or that the garrison should be main- 
tained. 

In order to give some definite idea of these 
settlements, it would be well to state what they 
were and give a brief description of them as they 
were just at the time when they were ordered to 
be evacuated. 

The settlements then in occupation by the British 
Government were Dixcove, Cape Coast, Anamaboe, 
and Accra. 

Dixcove is situate in a small bay, from which it 
derives its name. With the exception of El Mina, 
the harbour of Dixcove affords the greatest facility 
for shipping along the whole line from Appolonia 
to the Volta, the surfs running high at all times. 
It was formerly famous for the palm oil, timber, 
and lime industry. 

Y 33. 
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On Sir Neil's arrival there in September, 1826, 
a party of troops which had held the fort was with- 
drawn. This fort was a small stonework, ill adapted 
to the effects of the climate. The position itself 
was open to objections in point of military tactics. 

There was only one European building there, 
and the owner was then residing at Whydah, on 
the coast of Dahomey. The population appeared 
to have numbered about this time some 1,500 to 
2,ooo. 

Cape Coast Castle. — This was the principal British 
settlement upon the Gold Coast, and is about sixty 
miles east of Dixcove. It consisted, apart from the 
military buildings, of about fourteen stone houses 
and a large number of country houses. These 
stone houses belonged to the officers of the late 
African Company, European and Native. They 
were comfortable and commodious, valuing, each, 
;^i,50o to j^2,5oo. Of the latter houses, some 
belonged to coloured people in the pay of the 
establishment, and the rest to the Natives of the 
soil, who were ruled by a king. They were gene- 
rally two-storied, built of clay, and generally neat 
and durable. 

The census of 1824 returned the population at 
5,00a 

As regards the Castle at Cape Coast, it is so 
contiguous to the sea that the surfs are constantly 
breaking upon it ; it is always damp, hence the 
buildings deteriorate, and are in consequence sub- 
ject to constant repairs. As far back as 1770 the 
average annual expense for repairs of this castle for 
six years down to 1776 amounted to ^^2,600. 
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The buildings belonging to the Government at 
Cape Coast were those within the Castle, consisting 
of what before were apartments of the late African 
Company, quarters for soldiers, and warehouses for 
goods. 

The white troops were removed by Major-General 
Sir Neil Campbell upon his visit to the Settlements 
in 1826. Among other reasons assigned for this 
measure was the difficulty of provisioning them 
with fresh supplies, as that was assigned as one 
of the causes of the casualties among the troops 
in previous years. 

Besides the fort, other buildings were hired for 
Government use — one for a hospital, two for schools, 
and one as quarters for police. There was no build- 
ing exclusively appropriated for public worship until 
the arrival of Sir Neil, when an apartment in the 
barracks, originally intended for a chapel, was re- 
paired and selected for this purpose. 

Population. — The population of Cape Coast at 
this time consisted of Europeans, a few Liberated 
Africans, a number of people who had been slaves 
belonging to the African Company, and the Natives. 
The European population was small, and consisted 
of four officers of the Civil Government, five mer- 
chants, and two or three others connected with 
them. 

The few Liberated Africans consisted of the 
remnant of those whom Commodore Mends had 
landed there in 1823 owing to the prevalence of 
disease amongst them on board. Out of 214 
persons only sixty-five could be accounted for, the 
rest having died. In 1826 only six of Uiem were 
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resident at Cape Coast, forty-four having been sent 
to the Island of Ascension, and fifteen had accom- 
panied Sir Charles on the expedition from which 
they did not return. 

In addition to these six, there were eleven men 
who had been banished from Sierra Leone in 1S24 
for criminal offences, so that the total number of 
Liberated Africans at Cape Coast and the Gold 
Coast generally was seventeen. 

The number of people who had originally been 
slaves to the African Company, but given up to 
the Government on the transfer of that Company, 
was 30a These were for the most part in the 
pay of Government, excepting those who were 
infirm or too old to be employed ; these were 
twenty-six in number, and were in receipt of pen- 
sions. The rest of the population consisted of 
Natives, whose style of dress throughout the Gold 
Coast was — for both males and females — a cotton 
or linen cloth fastened around the loins or hung 
round the shoulders reaching below the knee to- 
wards the ankle ; to this they occasionally, especially 
when the cloth is girdled about the loins, add a kind 
of scarf of the same material, thrown loosely over 
the shoulders. Rank is indicated only by the quality 
c^ the cloth and the sandals ; these constitute, in- 
variably, the dress of the chiefs, who have always 
manifested an indisposition to adopt European 
costume. 

AnamaSoe is ten miles to the east of Cape Coast, 
and was originally one of the most considerable 
native towns on the Gold Coast 

The fort is a compact stone building, and more 
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regularly constructed than any of the forts on that 
coast 

The troops having been withdrawn by Major- 
General Sir Neil Campbell at the same time with 
the troops of the other forts, the possession of the 
forts was transferred to Mr. Hutchinson, the only 
resident European merchant. The population in 
1836 numbered about 2,500 to 3,000, all natives. 

As Mr. Hutchinson proposed to man the fort 
with natives, he was invested by Sir Neil with 
a military rank. This gentleman subsequently 
bravely distinguished himself at the battle of 
Dodowa on the 7th August, 1826, when he, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Hansen and Riehter, 
commanded the Militia. 

The houses were of the same materials and make 
as those at Cape Coast 

The inhabitants subsisted on the products of 
agriculture and fishing. 

Accra is about sixty miles eastward of Anamaboe, 
and was divided between the English and the 
Dutch, each having a fort. The Ehitch fort was 
then fast falling into decay, without battlement or 
guns except the flag. The Danish fort and town 
were three miles further to the eastward. 

The population of both Dutch and English Accra 
numbered about 4,000 in 1826. The number of 
British merchants was three. A great number of 
the population consisted of persons of mixed descent 
from Europeans and Natives. There were some 
seven or eight very good houses, and some four not 
yet completed. 

There was a captain stationed at Accra with s^ 
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detachment of troops, but they were subsequently 
withdrawn and the fort handed to the merchants. 

Up to a late date domestic slavery was carried 
on at Accra, and contraband slave trade was re- 
ported to have been carried on by Natives, who 
exported them at the Dutch town to Portuguese 
vessels. 

In a despatch, No. 27, dated r4th September, 
1826, Major-General Sir Neil Campbell reported 
to Earl Bathurst that the Danish, Dutch, smd 
British towns of Accra embarked individuals in 
small numbers by stealth at Accra and conveyed 
them to the Portuguese and Spanish vessels which 
were permitted by treaty to take in slaves south of 
the Equator. The prisoners captured by native allies 
in the battle at Dodowa were all sold as slaves. 

Mr. Hutchinson, a merchant at Anamaboe, and 
who, as has been remarked, led the Militia at 
Dodowa, says, in reference to the evacuation, of 
which we shall say something presently : " Should 
this part of the coast be abandoned, all efforts to 
suppress the slave trade will be in vain. If left 
to themselves they will return with avidity to it, 
as most congenial to their minds ; and whether 
at peace or at war with the interior tribes, slaves 
will be procured as heretofore." 

COMMERCE 

Something of commerce must needs be said in 
reference to the Gold Coast generally about the 
close of this period. 

The principal articles of commerce were gold. 
ivory, palm oil, and timber, latterly. 
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Gold was exported in the shape of gold dust, 
but roughly manufactured gold moulded in the 
form of various ornaments or trinkets were ex- 
ported. The coimtries which were principally 
famous for very fine gold were Koransa and 
Gaman, and other countries north, north-east, and 
north-west of Ashanti proper. There is never 
wanting an abundance of gold from this coast, 
although the quality is not generally uniform, that 
received direct from Ashanti being the best 

Ivory, which was principally procured from the 
interior, constituted another export article. It 
could not be obtained in large quantities, except 
at about 150 to 160 miles from the sea coast It 
was procured at Akim, Aquamboe, and other 
countries of the Native allies. But palm-oil was 
produced along the coast, independently of Fati. 
The timber trade is of a more recent date. 

Accra was famous for a plentiful supply of homed 
cattle, sheep, and poultry, the price of which was 
moderate. 

Some time previous to the year 1826 Indian 
com formed an important export article to Madeira 
and the West Indies ; but rfie trade in this article 
proved unprofitable, and the supply was reduced 
to what was barely sufficient for home consumption. 

The commerce of the Gold Coast was seriously 
injured by the war with the English since the sur- 
render of the African Company to Government, 
and by the proximity of the British town of Cape 
Coast to Dutch £1 Mina. Major-General Sir Charles 
Turner complained bitterly that the Dutch town 
of El Mina had seriously ruined the trade of Cape 
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Coast by its free port and the admission of American 
ships. " Even the people of Cape Coast," says 
Governor Turner, "went to El Mina for supplies," 
and to prevent that he suggested that, if it was 
the intention of Government to keep up Cape 
Coast, El Mina should first of all be got from the 
Dutch. That portion of the Report oftke CommiS' 
sumers of Inquiry into the StaU of Sierra Leone, 
in 1825-6, which relates to commerce on the Gold 
Coast, says, "From April, 1822, to June, 1826, the 
value of British goods imported is ^108,560 ^s. lod., 
and that of foreign goods, ^^24,593 14^. 8^" In 
1824, in consequence of the hostile movements of 
the Ashantis, the imports were as low as ;^i8,i88 
2S. 8^. It is proper to remark, however, that the 
amount of imports here specified is that only upon 
which duties have been paid ; but there is no ques- 
tion that the British have imported consideraUe 
quantities of goods the duties upon which have 
been evaded by means of the vicinity of Dutch 
possessions, where no duties are levied. Cape 
Coast is situated between two of these possessions 
— El Mina, which is seven miles to the westward, and 
Mouri, about four to the eastward, and nearly mid- 
way to Anamaboe. Mouri is not occupied by the 
Dutch, but their flag is hoisted there, and under 
its protection goods are landed, and afterwards 
removed to their intended destination, which is 
occasionally Cape Coast Town ; and instances have 
occurred there in which resistance was made by 
the native inhabitants when a seizure was attempted 
by the Custom House ofHcer. Duties are also 
evaded by goods being received through El Mina, 
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although the amount cannot be ascertained, but the 
fact was admitted in a letter from some of the 
merchants to Major-General Turner in 1825. 
Speaking of the advantage possessed at £1 Mina, 
they say : — 

" It renders that place a dep6t for British mer- 
chandise, there being at this moment part of the 
cargoes of the Adonis and Caledonia landed there 
for sale, from the difficulties and expense thrown 
in their way in this Colony, although the owners 
of one of the vessels have a large establishment 
here, and the others have an agent who has hitherto 
transacted business for them. Its being a free port 
induces the traders of all nations, even the British, 
to anchor at El Mina in the first instance, so that, 
in addition to the injury which the Revenue thereby 
sustains, Cape Coast becomes in times of scarcity 
dependent in some measure upon that place for 
supplies. The people there are of course aware 
of the articles in demand, and make their specula- 
tion accordingly." 

At Accra an easy and effective method of 
evading the duties on imports was adopted by the 
merchants. As the Dutch and British towns were 
so close upon one another, the British merchants 
kept stores at the Dutch port, where they could 
land their goods, and afterwards dispose of them. 
In the circumstances, the British merchant had only 
the alternative of keeping a store at Dutch Accra 
or giving up trade altogether ; as the imports were 
all British manufactures, and often from the same 
exporter or manufacturer, whether consigned to 
a Dutch, Danish, or British merchant, the duty 
paid by a British merchant on his own goods 
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simply raised the price of those commodities in 
British Accra, whereas those very articles are sold 
by the Dutch or Danish merchants free of all duty. 
The advantage of the foreign merchant over the 
British was therefore paramount The temptation 
and facilities of smu^ling being so great, it is 
explainable how the quantity of imports was so 
disproportionate to the duty paid. 

The principal exports were the same as at Cape 
Coast, viz. gold, ivory, and palm oil, but mostly 
gold. The quantities of this article exported in 
1822, 1823, 1824 were 10,896 ozs., 600 ozs., and 
2,01 1 ozs. respectively. The quantity returned 
in 1825 was 17,063 ozs., and in 1826 upwards of 
14,600 ozs. 

EDUCATION 

It is understood that a school was first established 
at Cape Coast by the African Company in 18 16, 
which was maintained and supported by them up 
to 1 82 1. Upon the transfer of the forts, etc., to the 
Crown a liberal amount of about ^1,000 was voted 
for the annual maintenance of education ; this 
included the salaries of two masters, one mistress, 
and four assistants. Government also provided for 
school requisites and clothing for the children. 
The schoolmasters were stationed at Cape Coast 
and Accra, the schoolmistress at Cape Coast, and 
the assistants, two of them, had charge of Dixcove 
and Anamaboe. These schools were reported to 
have made considerable progress for a time. 

But there were retarding influences ; one of the 
masters and the mistress were obliged to return 
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to Europe on account of ill-health. The remaining 
master died before the year 1824. 

From want of teachers the school at Dixcove 
was broken up. Mr. Anderson, the best Native 
teacher, was removed from Anamaboe to Cape 
Coast, where he laboured most assiduously. 

The Rev. Mr. Denny, Chaplain of Cape Coast 
Castle from 1824, says that under Anderson's charge 
the school at Cape Coast improved so much in a 
short time as to excite his admiration ; but, being re- 
fused the appointment of second master by Major- 
Greneral Sir Charles Turner, on account of his 
being a man of colour, Mr. Anderson resigned 
his situation and returned to Anamaboe, where he 
engaged himself in trade. This was a severe loss 
to the school at Cape Coast, as Mr. Anderson had 
proved himself worthy of his position and was 
loved and respected by all classes of the com- 
munity. 

In 1826, when Sir Neil visited the Gold Coast 
in September, the total number of scholars in the 
boys and girls' schools were about 1 20. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of 
Sierra Leone, in Part II. of their Report, state : — 

"In September, 1826, the boys' school consisted 
of about ninety scholars, eighty-two of whom were 
presented at the time of examination ; of these 
twenty-two were in the first cljiss, eighteen in the 
second, and the others nearly equally divided in the 
remaining three classes. Their ages were pretty 
much in the order of classes, the oldest being in 
the first. This class had been for four or five 
years at school : they read the Bible fluently, write 
very fair hands, and have some knowledge of 
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figures. In the second class the course of instruc- 
tion is the same, but the proficiency made is less, 
the children having been at school not much more 
than three years : these two classes speak English 
tolerably well. The third understands the language 
a little, but cannot speak it ; they read easy extracts 
in which they are prepared beforehand by the master. 
The other two classes neither speak nor understand 
it, but are learning to read words of two and three 
syllables ; a number of these are children of colour 
and are generally clothed, but the great majority 
are children of natives. Many of them display 
considerable intelligence and aptness in learning, 
but the progress which has been made, under the 
peculiar dimculttes, must be attributed in a great 
d^pree to the assiduity of their instructors, and 
the zealous superintendence of Mr. Denny. The 
female school when visited consisted of twenty-four 
girls, twenty of whom were present ; the first class, 
in which there were but six, spoke and understood 
the English language. They were between eight 
and twelve years of age, and had been at school be- 
tween two and four years, could read pretty well, write 
a little, and had been taught needlework. The other 
two classes had not made much progress, and the 
mistress complained that their attendance was very 
irregular. One half of the children in this school 
were coloured, the offspring of Europeans who had 
been resident upon the Coast The reason assigned 
for the paucity of female children, as compared with 
the number of boys receiving education, was the 
want of clothing ; an objection being felt to receive 
the girls unless they were provided with dress, and 
this their parents either had not the means or the 
inclinadon to supply." 

At Anamaboe there was a school maintained at 
the public expense, but in 1825 it was transferred 
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to Mr. Hutchison, who carried it on, partly by the 
aid of private subscriptions and partly by the aid 
of a small sum appropriated by Sir Neil to the 
same object. 

The school at Accra was established by the 
African company a year before its surrender to 
the Crown, i.e. in 1820; it consisted of as many 
pupils as that at Cape Coast They were partly 
from Dutch and partly from British Accra. Two 
of the boys were children of the queen of Akim 
and one belonged to another ally. They were left 
by their parents as hostages for their fidelity and 
were clothed and fed by Government 

In speaking of the Gold Coast in point of educa- 
tion, Major-General Sir Neil Campbell, after his 
visit in 1826, writes; — 

" The small schools are certainly useful in afford- 
ing instruction to the children of a few of the better 
natives and the coloured children of Europeans resi- 
dent in Cape Coast who may be rendered more 
useful to Government, than they have hitherto 
been, to assist in the labours of the hospital and 
there acquire a slight knowledge of surgery and 
medicine ; also, as overseers, storekeepers, and 
issuers in other departments in other respects, for 
beyond those few individuals, the schools have no 
influence, as the Europeans unemployed by Govern- 
ment are so few in number and their commerce of 
that description which does not require any es- 
tablishment that would give advantage to education. 

"There are only three articles of trade to receive, 
viz. gold, ivory, and palm oil, but, principally, the 
two former. They are not bulky, they are too 
valuable to entrust to others, and when the natives 
bring them from the interior the barter is effected 
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at once between the two principals. The European 
goods are locked up in a store or exhibited in a 
pitifully small shop from which very little is sold. . . . 
" It might be supposed that the chiefs would be 
desirous to obtain instruction for their children. But 
it is not so. The exception of the three children at 
Accra was a mere pretext for their parents to 
continue to receive presents. . . . My opinion of these 
schools on the Gold Coast is, that they are very 
useful for a few individuals residing at the place 
(and no station should do without one for males), 
but not for any other general purpose, either present 
or prospective, which can derive influence from so 
small a number of scholars." 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

Having briefly given a description of the principal 
places on the Gold Coast then in occupation by 
the British Government, we shall very briefly 
describe the manner in which justice was ad- 
ministered. 

The Civil Establishment, as we have seen, was 
very limited, confined, principally, to the forts. 
Out of these "there was no territory, sovereignty, 
or subjects " ; consequently, no right to administer 
laws, or power to enforce them, or colonists to 
receive them. Therefore, the Judicial Establishment 
where it existed as at Cape Coast was on a very 
limited scale, scarcely worthy of the name of Es- 
tablishment The administrators were Justices of 
the Peace who also acted as Commissioners of 
Requests. But Governor Turner had disapproved 
of this arrangement and abolished their appoint- 
ments as Commissioners of Requests, on the ground 
that it was inexpedient to interfere in the concerns 
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of the Natives unless when absolutely necessary. 
He continued them, however, as Justices of the 
Peace, but these Justices appeared to have continued 
to dischai^e the functions of Commissioners at the 
desire of the Natives, when they sat conjointly with 
two or three of the Native chiefs. 

The highest penalty awarded by this tribunal was 
three months' confinement 

As Commissionei^ of Requests their jurisdiction 
was thirty shillings. 

RELIGION AND CUSTOMS 

Under this head it will be safest to quote from 
Rev. Mr. Denny, who was Chaplain to Cape Coast 
Castle 1824 to the close of 1827. On the subject 
of religion, he says : — 

" Except in the schools and what little may be 
considered as their produce, inefficient as they 
have ever been, the very name of the Christian 
religion is unknown, and its precepts unpractised. 
The Sabbath and institutions of Christianity are 
shamefully violated and neglected. This evil is 
not diminished by the example of the European 
residents. With them Sunday is no day of cessa- 
tion from the ordinary affairs of the week more 
than with the native African. A few young men 
who have either been in England or educated at 
the public schools adopt the dress of Europeans, 
and approximate them in their mannei^. Some of 
them attend church regularly and conduct them- 
selves with decorum. In this respect I am happy 
to observe of late a sensible improvement, and an 
increasing taste is evident for imitating European 
manners. This is chietly displayed in the article of 
dress, in their houses, and in social parties, and 
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in attention to moral appearances ; its effects, how- 
ever, are too confined to require more particular 
notice. With respect to the number of converts, 
truth obliges me to say, that I am not aware, nor 
do I believe, there is an instance of any conversions 
to Christianity at any of the Gold Coast, but where 
the schools must be considered as remotely con- 
nected with them. Any cases that have come 
within my experience are of this kind, and, I am 
sorry to say, they are few in number. 

"This part of the coast has never been the field of 
missionary labour to any of the numerous societies 
established for converting the heathen. It has 
never been the residence of a chaplain to perform 
the rites of the Church. I believe, taken alt<^ether, 
my own time included, the total residence of 
English clergymen here would not exceed four 
years." 

"This statement of Mr. Denny's with respect to 
the progress of religion," states Major Rowan, in 
the Report of the Commissiofurs of Inquiry into 
the State of Sierra Leone, Part II., already referred 
to, " was, fully borne out by all that I could observe 
during my limited residence at Cape Coast On 
no occasion, in that period, did the adult persons 
of colour, attending public worship, exceed twelve 
or thirteen, nearly all of whom were connected with 
the Civil Establishment, or with the schools ; most 
of them were very young, and certainly respectable 
in their appearance and decorous in their behaviour. 
This number probably comprises the Christian part 
of the coloured population, with the exception of 
the children attending the schools. 

"With respect to the latter, though the hope of 
improvement is not altogether to be discarded, it 
is a circumstance alt<^ther not to be overlooked, 
that in their communion with their parents, and 
others with whom they associate when absent from 
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school, the impressions of religion and morality 
which they received there, are likely to be greatly 
weakened or totally obliterated." 



THE EVACUATION OF THE GOLD COAST 

As has already been remarked, the decision of 
His Majesty's Government regarding the abandon- 
ment of the Gold Coast was based upon the un- 
favourable reports received, amongst others, those 
of Sir Charles Turner and Sir Neil Campbell. 

The results shown, as compared with the efTorts 
put forth, the outlay of large expenditures for the 
maintenance of the Civil and Military Establish- 
ments, were quite out of all proportion. The 
prospect, too, of British pre-eminence was rather 
clouded and uncertain. Peace could not be ob- 
tained ; war would not be waged. The allies, from 
some motives, personal or otherwise, were averse 
to any n^otiations which might be construed by 
the enemy into a compromise; and a negotiation 
after the defeat at Dodowa would be a mere ruse 
on the part of the Natives. Yet it was hardly likely 
that any plan on the part of Great Britain for dis- 
seminating the benefits of civilisation and fostering 
a healthful and beneficial commerce could be 
effected without a negotiation. Aggressive war 
against Native princes had never received the ex- 
pressed sanction of His Majesty's Government, and 
had been positively deprecated in the strongest 
terms. Its aim had been to inculcate the arts of 
civilisation by a mild and pjicific government, and 
this was impossible in the circumstance of the 
events that followed the conflict 3X Dodowa. Such 
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was the dilemma into which the British Government 
was placed when the fiat for evacuation went forth 
as an escape from so awful a dilemma. 

Early in 1827 Major-General Sir Neil Campbell 
was ordered to take necessary measures for with- 
drawing such officers of Government as were 
stationed at any of the forts, and was himself to 
repair to Cape Coast in order to conclude other 
arrangements for giving effect to the view of His 
Majesty's Government respecting future movements 
on that coast. 

But before evacuation could be practically taken 
in hand, individual interests must be consulted ; 
some provision must be made for the lives and 
property of those alike who wished to remain and 
who wished to evacuate. Those who would 
evacuate were to receive all assistance possible. 
For those who might elect to remain it was pro- 
vided that the military occupation of Cape Coast 
and Accra should be continued to the end of 1827, 
or as soon as possible after that time. But on the 
abandonment of the forts they were to be taken 
possession of by the merchants if they so desired, 
and a limited number of guns, some arms, accoutre- 
ments, and ammunition should be left for them. 
But it was juc^ed advisable that they should 
embody themselves and servants into an armed 
militia, which His Majesty's Government would 
subsidise to the extent of ^2,000 by way of pay 
and outfit for the first year, ;^i,5oo for the second, 
and jf 1,000 afterwards, permanently, subject to the 
inspection of an officer to be deputed for the 
purpose by the Crown ; but their remaining there 
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would be at their own risk, and under no circum- 
stance were they to expect any assistance for 
carrying on hostile operations against the Natives, 
nor any aid whatever beyond the subsidy already 
promised. 

The appearance of a ship of war would be 
necessary, now and again, on the waters of the 
Gold Coast ; but no material aid should be ex- 
pected to be derived ' from such presence apart 
from the simple - assurance which it might imply 
to the Native chiefs, viz. that British interests in 
that quarter were not lost sight of by the Home 
Government Yet the captains of His Majesty's 
ships would receive strict orders to abstain from all 
interference in any contests which the merchants 
might be engaged in on shore with the Natives. 
The forts and castles were to be considered as mere 
factories, and not dependencies of Sierra Leone in 
any sense whatever. The ground rents of the 
castles, the presents to Native chiefs hitherto de- 
frayed by Government, were to be made chargeable 
to the merchants who would occupy them after the 
end of the year 1837. But these were not all ; the 
pensioners of the African Company were also to 
receive every consideration. Each man was to be 
discharged by the grant of moderate compensation 
out of the monies lodged in the Colonial Chest at 
Cape Coast, and the merchants were to be relieved 
by the removal of all duties. 

Agreeably to these instructions, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hugh Lumley, then Acting-Governor of 
the West African settlements, after the death of 
Major-General Sir Neil Campbell, fitted out an 
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expedition under Captaun Owen, r.n., for Per- 
nandopo, the new settlement chosen in preference 
to the Gold Coast, and he himself sailed on the 
30th of September, 1827, to carry out His Majesty's 
Government's instructions. 

He arrived at the Gold Coast on the 1 5th Octo- 
ber in the Eden, when the Dieidem transport, the 
Africa steamship, and the Horatio tender s£iiled 
for Fernandopo, taking on board, at Cape Coast, 
a fresh supply of water, a mounted piece of brass 
ordnance, and such engineer and ordnance stores 
as were more immediately required for the establish- 
ment of the new colony. 

Captain Owen in the Eden landed at Accra for a 
small brass field-piece, a further supply of provision 
and ammunition. 

The expedition took with them a full complement 
of native mechanics, chiefly those who had been the 
slaves of the African Company at Cape Coast, a 
native company of the Royal African Corps, con- 
sisting of two officers and eighty rank and file. 

With regard to the Public Stores at Cape Coast, 
a sufficient number of heavy brass guns was 
secured and taken to Bathurst, Gambia, for mount- 
ing the battery, and the rest were taken to England. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

REPORT OF INQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF THE 
SETTLEMENT, 1 826 

Having given a brief account of the Gold Coast, 
we shall now return to Sierra Leone. 

A Commission of Inquiry, as has been stated, 
was appointed in 1825 to inquire into the Colony 
and report upon the progress made from the transfer 
of the Colony to the African Institution, in 1808, 
down to the year 1826. That Commission had 
arrived on 28th December, 1825, and furnished a 
report on the Liberated Africans, but the principal 
report was yet to come. This was ultimately 
furnished and presented to PfU'Iiament in 1827, and 
was ordered to be printed in two parts in the 
months of May and June respectively. 

The report, however, was not satisfactory; although 
there were proofs of efforts and progress, yet they 
were not commensurate with what might otherwise 
have been expected, and the subject was again 
brought forward whether Sierra Leone should not 
be abandoned. 

The object of the African Institution had not 
been attained. It was to watch the execution of 
the Abolition Act of 1807, to excite an interest in 

MI 
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the subject, and the ambition of the surrounding 
Native tribes; to diffuse light and knowledge 
in r^ions which, as yet, had been grovelling in 
darkness, superstition and ignorance by the dif- 
fusion of light, and by obliterating all traces of a 
system that at once was disgraceful to the Christian 
name and derogatory to the character of civilised 
man ; to make the Natives of Africa acquainted with 
the comforts of social order and useful mechanical 
arts ; to point out the manner and means by which 
they might avail themselves of the natural products 
of their country, by substituting an innocent for a 
guilty traffic, and make the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent of Africa, in bondage or at home, recognise 
their position as men possessed of all the natural 
faculties of man. 

How far this has been effected may be seen in 
these pages. The results, truly, were not adequate 
to the efforts put forth, and were rather tardy in 
their advances. The work had reached such a 
m^nitude that must defy all institutions except 
those of Government and local organisation. The 
slave trade was still carried on rampant by foreign 
nations and individual British merchants. 

The Act of 1807 had done all it could in the 
prohibition of the slave trade, but what of slavery ? 

At a meeting of the African Institution held in 
the Freemasons' Hall, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Gloucester, Lord Calthorpe, in moving 
a vote of thanks to the directors of the African 
Institution for the unremitted attention to the objects 
of the Institution, said : — 

"When we consider the circumstances which had 
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brought the situation of Africa more particularly 
under the observation of this country, and within 
the pale of our strongest sympathies, and, above 
all, the atrocities which have been committed for 
centuries against the population of that vast con- 
tinent by subjects of Gre« Britain, then indeed it 
became still more our bounden duty to labour to 
ameliorate the condition of the African race, not 
only as an object worthy of the solicitude of philan- 
thropy, and calling for the voluntary display of 
Christian kindness, but because our past conduct 
imposed on us a solemn and indispensable obligation 
to mitigate evils which we had been the principal 
instruments in inflicting." 

Mr. William Wilberforce at the same meeting 
remarked : — ' 

" Only a few years ago they (the African Institu- 
tion) had consoled themselves with the hope that 
the abolition of the slave trade was carried, and 
that the Powers of Europe would co-operate, as 
they had promised, in completely extinguishing the 
traffic on the part of their subjects. Unhappily, 
however, this sanguine and, as they thought, well- 
formed expectation had been disappointed. They 
were bound, nevertheless, to proceed onwjuxl in 
their course ; they were called by every sacred 
principle to go on without desponding, acting as 
they were on principles, and impelled by motives 
which carried with them their own reward; and 
which would, in their proper time, be rewarded, 
even if their efforts had been less successful, or had 
they not been successful at all." 

The results of the efforts of the directors of the 
Institution then were not adequate to their efforts. 
They toiled on ; they had laboured for full twenty 
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years. They toiled and slept not — night and day, 
if haply they might effect the total extinction of 
slavery, and repair the injuries done to Africa by 
European nations. But the results were put oflf 
for a later date and for more immediate action — the 
abolition of slavery. This was their next endeavour. 
Africa has never been left without an advocate, and 
that out of the best sort of the sons of Europe, and 
particularly of Great Britain. 

About the year 1823 the Anti-Slavery Society 
bad been formed, £ind was working simultaneously 
with the African Institution until 1827. 

Upon the retirement of the African Institution, 
the work was divided between the British Govern- 
ment and this Anti-Slavery Society. The Anti- 
Slavery Society first set about the business by 
publishing tracts and pamphlets to excite public 
interest A periodical also was published called 
the Anii-Slavery R^orter, a quotation from which 
will be given presendy. The united efforts of the 
British Government and the Anti-Slavery Society 
was what was consummated in the Abolition of 
Slavery of 1834. 

Meanwhile the sensation which the Report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry of 1825-6 had 
created in England had not yet subsided, and 
advocates were found in large numbers on both 
^des. But truth must ultimately prevail. The 
discussion was warm and protracted. The Anti- 
Slavery Rentier, adverting to the subject, remarked 
as follows : — 

" Had the Colony of Sierra Leone been founded 
with a view to commercial advantages merely, it 
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would probably have been permitted to proceed 
with as little opposition as any other of our foreign 
establishments ; but, unfortunately for its tranquil 
progress, the founders of it professed to believe 
that the oppressed and degraded Africiin was a 
human being, a member of the same great family 
with themselves, and a fellow-heir of the same 
blessings of redemption. They professed to believe 
that he was capable of being elevated from the 
brutal condition to which he had been reduced, 
and of exhibiting to the world the same mental 
and moral endowments which were to be found 
in his enslavers. And they not only professed to 
believe all these offensive doctrines, but they had 
the courage, in the face of slander and contumely, 
to attempt to act upon them. They aimed, both 
by exertions and by sacrifice, to promote the 
civilisation and moral improvement of the African 
race. 

" Such an attempt to counteract the evils of the 
slave trade and to repair, in any measure, the 
disastrous effects it had produced on the character 
and well-being of this unfortunate part of our 
species, we mi^ht have hoped would, at least, 
have been treated with indulgence, if not with 
respect, however unfortunate may have been its 
issue. So far from it, it appears to have been 
this very circumstance of its philanthropic motive 
which has served to embitter hostility, to 
sharpen every arrow of detraction, and to give 
increased weight to every malignant su^estion 
and to every false representation respecting this 
Colony. And even at this moment, after so 
many sinister predictions of its enemies have been 
falsified, after it has surmounted its early dangers 
and difficulties, aggravated by a bitterness of 
enmity peculiar to itself, after it has gone on for 
years, notwithstanding great mismanagement, in- 
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creasing in prosperity, whfle not a slave breathes 
on its soil, and while it has been made the instru- 
ment of imparting to thousands of Africans, raised 
from the lowest depths of misery and debasement, 
the blessings of British freedom and of Christian 
light, there are still to be found men whose delight 
seems to consist in reiterating with fresh exaggera- 
tion the oft-refuted calumnies against it, and in 
labouring not only to bring it into discredit with 
the public, but to sweep it, if it were possible, 
from the face of the earth." 

Apart from the Anii-Slaiuery Reporter, other 
advocates were not wanting. The Honourable 
Kenneth Macaulay, qualified to speak on such a 
subject from his intimate knowledge of Sieira 
Leone, where he was Councillor and afterwards 
Acting-Governor, from the death of Sir Charles 
Turner up to the appointment and arrival in the 
Colony of Sir Neil Campbell, in accounting for 
the slow growth of the Colony, remarked as 
follows, in a pamphlet entitled, The Coloi^ of 
Sierra L^one Vindicated: — 

"The Colony has been grievously injured by 
want of a systematic plan or rule for its govern- 
ment Every Governor has been left to follow 
his own plans, however crude and undigested ; and 
no two succeeding Governors have ever pursued 
the same course. This remark applies more 
particularly to the management of the Liberated 
Africans. Mr. Ludlam pursued the system of 
apprenticing them. Mr. Thompson set that aside, 
and turned them loose in the Colony, without any 
superintendence than its general police. Captain 
Columbine employed them on the Public Works 
or apprenticed them. Colonel Maxwell, after 
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delivering over to the persons appointed to receive 
them all the men fit for His Majesty's Service, 
apprenticed a part of the remainder, and then 
commenced forming villages with those who could 
not be disposed of. Sir Charles Macarthy gave 
up apprenticing, except in particular cases, and 
adopted the plan of forming them into villages, 
under such civil superintendence and religious in- 
struction as he could command, keeping the youths 
and children in schools, or makine mechanics of 
them, neglecting perhaps too much, m his successful 
attempt to make them orderly and quiet citizens, 
the equally desirable object of making them in- 
dustriiu agriculturists and growers of exportable 
produce. General Turner dissolved in a great 
measure the schools and institutions for mechanics, 
and threw the people more on their own resources, 
but did not afford, indeed he did not possess, the 
means of duly superintending their settlement and 
progress, or of directing their energies." 

This will account to a very great extent for 
want of progress. 

DEATH OF HAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEIL CAMPBELL 

We must for the rest of the time turn our atten- 
tion to the state of the Colony at the time of the 
surrender of the African Institution. 

On the 14th of August, 1827, as soon as was pos- 
sible after nine o'clock a.m., the news was prevalent 
alxHit Free Town that the Governor, Major-General 
Sir Neil Campbell, had died at nine o'clock that 
morning. It was known that a few days previous 
the Governor had been complaining of indisposition ; 
but the fears of death had been far removed from 
the minds of his friends and attendants, as the 
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Governor had continued to transact public business 
with his usual zeal, notwithstanding the constant 
solicitations of his medical advisers. But the news 
proved true, and he passed away. 

This is not the place to enter upon the policy of 
the late and energetic Governor, as that has been 
treated on, at length, in a previous chapter. 

We have simply to record with regret that his 
death was caused by exposure which brought on 
a relapse of fever. 

On his death, the government of the Colony 
devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh Lumley, 
who assumed the government pending the royal 
pleasure, which appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Den- 
ham, Superintendent of the Liberated African De- 
partment, Governor-in-Chief. The death of Sir Neil 
was lamented by all who knew his worth, as he was 
very energetic in the furtherance of such plans as 
appeared to him to be in the interest of the Colony. 

Our immediate duty will be to deal with the 
state of the Colony under different heads, show- 
ing the progress which had been made from 1808 
to 1827, and concluding the present work by some 
observations on the climate of Sierra Leone 

DUTIES OF THE GOVERNOR 

In the report of the Commission of 1810 the 
arduous nature of the duties devolving on the 
Governor was pointed out by the Commissioners 
and a remedy suggested. But since 1810 great 
developments had set in. The Liberated African 
Department, the Engineer's Department, the 
annexation of the Gambia in 1S16, and that of the 
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Gold Coast in 1S21 had increased his responsi- 
bility. The establishment of the Liberated African 
towns and villages required his constant supervision 
in order to check mismanagement and abuses. The 
settlements on the Gold Coast and on the Gambia, 
also, required to be superintended by him frequendy ; 
and when absent on such tours of inspection his 
duties in Free Town must have had to be sacrificed 
for others. 

The establishments in the dependencies, also, 
required more of the Governor's attention than he 
could conveniently bestow upon them. The Gover- 
nor was himself the Colonial Accountant, which 
. alone would have prevented his visiting the depen- 
dencies. Hence it was that the dependencies on 
the Gambia and the Gold Coast made so little 
progress, and the colonial accounts showed a deficit 
to the extent of £2,'j()i i is. dd. in a period of about 
two years. 

As a remedy, the Commissioners recommended 
the appointment of a Colonial Accountant and an 
Auditor of accounts, and suggested that the duties 
of Colonial Accountant might then be transferred 
to the Colonial Secretary ; since that time, the two 
duties were associated and a moderate addition made 
to the salary. 

THE COLONIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE 

The Colonial Secretary was head of his depart- 
ment, assisted by other officers called writers. 

The first writer was also registrar of grants and 
deeds. The appointment of writers is of mercantile 
origin and of an ancient date, and had been 
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continued from the time of the Sierra L.eone 
Company. It was suggested that those s^point- 
ments might be gradually abolished and the 
vacancies filled up, as persons of colour could be 
found competent and willing to fill them up at 
reduced salaries. This arrangement, it was con- 
ceived, would effect a saving, and the services 
rendered in the department would thereby be of 
a more permanent character. The other depart- 
ments of the civil establishments call for no 
special remarks, and consisted of the Medical, 
the Engineer's, the Collector of Dues, and the 
Gaol. 

THE UBERATED AFRICAN DEPARTMENT 

This department consisted of, in Free Town, the 
Chief Superintendent, the Assistant Superintendent. 
three writers, one storekeeper, one issuer of pro- 
vision, and two office messengers. In each of the 
villages, fourteen in number, one superintendent, 
a schoolmaster, and a schoolmistress, making a total 
of fifty-one officers and messengers, exclusive of the 
male and female assistant teachers. 

The amount paid for the maintenance of this 
department in 1826 amounted to ;^3,366 4s. od. 
The writers were all of them Europeans, but the 
Commissioners recommended that they might be 
gradually replaced by Native lads to whom might 
be held out the prospect of succeeding, in time, to 
the appointment of superintendents. This, it was 
conceived, would be of advantage. 

The functions of this department were to provide, 
exclusively, for the requirements and supervision of 
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the Liberated Africans who were scattered through- 
out the villages and some in Free Town. 

Upon the arrival of the Liberated Africans in 
the Colony, after the processes of law, in the 
Admiralty Court, or as latterly, in the Court of 
Mixed Commissions, they were distributed accord- 
ing to their different destinations. The division 
proceeded on the following principles : — 

(i) Those intended to indent to individuals as 
apprentices. 

(2) Those to be enrolled for the Royal African 
Corps and for the West India Regiment 

(3) A number of those thought most capable of 
labour was also selected to work in the Public 
Works in Free Town and in the Engineer's Depart- 
ment 

(4) Then followed the despatch of those intended 
for the vill^es to work at the soil 

(5) The sick were sent to the hospital at 
Leicester. 

(6) According to an order of the King in Coun- 
cil, the children, i.e. those under fourteen years of 
age, of both sexes, were distributed among the 
various schools in the villages, where they remained 
for instruction in the Government or " King " 
schools ; the girls until they were married, and 
the boys till they were considered capable of pro- 
viding for themselves either by agricultural or some 
other pursuits. The girls generally married at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, and generally had but a 
short time to live at school ; but the period at which 
the boys were considered capable of providing for 
themselves varied according to their physical capa- 
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bilities. Immediately on their admission in char^ 
of the Chief Superintendent, the negroes began to 
receive rations from the department A mat and 
a blanket were also issued to each adult, and a 
similar issue was made to every two children. 

The ration consisted of one quart of rice, half a 
gill of palm oil, and a quarter of a gill of salt to 
each adult ; to each child three-fourths of an adult's 
ration was issued. 

Their clothing on their arrival consisted of a duck 
frock, a check shirt, a pair of duck trousers, and a 
pair of braces to each man and boy ; to the women 
and girls, each a frock or short gown, and petticoat 
of printed calico, check, blue b:ift, sateen stripe or 
camlet, and a chemise of white cotton. Much, 
however, depended on the kind of clothing and the 
quantity in store, which, in many instances, has not 
allowed the issue of check to the men for shirts, 
nor cotton for shifts to the adult females, and has 
caused great difference in the kind of clothing 
issued 

For cooking utensils the Liberated Africans were 
allowed the use of iron pots and pails, tin dishes 
and spoons, during the time they were retained in 
Free Town, after adjudication of the vessels from 
which they were rescued. When they arrived at 
the villages they were supplied with iron pots for 
cooking, spoons, tin dishes, drinking-pots and Flan- 
der's kettles or wooden pails, for containing water. 
Each male adult received a billhook, a cutlass, and 
a hoe for working at the soil. 

Upon their arrival in the villages, the newly 
arrived Liberated Africans were accommodated by 
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the older ones belonging to their tribes, where they 
remained till they could, by the assistance of their 
countrymen, erect their own dwellings, a descrip- 
tion of which will be given presently. 

The children (those below fourteen years) were 
placed under the immediate eye of the local super- 
intendent of any particular vill^e, who had charge 
of their moral and religious improvement and of 
the provisions to be distributed. 

There does not appear to have been any fixed 
rule regarding the period at which the rations were 
allowed. The general practice was to provision 
them for twelve months after their dismissal from 
public employment, in order that they might be 
enabled to provide for their own support at the 
expiration of that period. 

The control and direction of the work in which 
the Liberated Africans have, at various times, been 
employed in the villages, seemed to have rested 
entirely with the local superintendents, who selected 
from them the most intelligent to act as overseers. 

They were enjoined to see that the Africans were 
not improperly worked, or allowed to be idle. No 
definite quantity of labour was required ; they were 
only expected to labour according to their strength. 
When, however, they had proved idle, and neglected 
such employment, the punishment remained with 
the superintendents only (no overseer being allowed 
to exert any coercive authority), who exercised it 
by stopping their pay, or by locking them up 
at night in the place used as the gaol instead of 
allowing them to go to their houses ; and if they 
continued troublesome, even by putting them in 
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the House of Correction for a few days. They 
were never allowed to be fledged. 

The number of Liberated Africans that arrived 
in the Colony from 1808 to 1826 has b^n estimated 
at 21,354, including those who had enlisted in 
His Majesty's forces, returned to their country, 
or were otherwise disposed of, so that the Depart- 
ment of the Liberated Africans was not "idlesse 
all" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE VILLAGES OR LIBERATED AFRICAN TOWNS 

Much has already been said in the preceding 
chapters which will preclude a copious treatment of 
this subject. It will remain for us to give a brief 
description of the villages or Liberated African 
towns. Their formation has been alluded to and 
the dates of their establishment It remains to 
describe them as they were at the close of this 
period ; and in doing so, we can find no better 
description than that given by the Commissioners 
of Inquiry. In making use of it we have altered 
the order in which they are described in the report, 
omitting much information that would render this 
description long and tiresome. 

It should be observed that most of these villages 
have remained in staiu gvo in many respects ; 
others have, from various causes, been left Jilmost 
desolate and a few have since ceased to be 
inhabited. 

We propose to begin with the nearest village, 
Kissy. 

" Kissey is three miles from Free Town; it is the 
only setdement in which the practice of employing 
individuals to assist in cultivating the farms has 
been found to exist to any considerable extent ; 
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they are generally the friends and country people 
of me farmer, to assist whom they assemble for a 
period seldom exceeding two or three days, during 
which their food is their only remuneration, it being 
understood that they, in their turn, are to receive 
the like assistance. In one instance, indeed, it was 
stated by the Liberated African Sendawa, that he 
hired a man for twelve weeks, to whom he paid 
four dollars a month, besides his food; but, in 
another case, he said he had hired twelve men for 
one day, to assist in sowing his rice, and only gave 
them their food. From the statement of this man, 
who appeared to have made greater progress in 
sericulture than the generality of the Liberated 
Africans, some idea may be formed of the difference 
between the manner in which they labour when 
their work is desultory, and when it requires con- 
tinued and steady application ; for he states that 
the twelve men employed by him sowed four 
bushels of rice in one day, while it required 
eighteen days of his own labour to sow the remain- 
ing two bushels, which at the rate at which the 
twelve men laboured, he should have performed in 
six days. 

" The houses at Kissey are all of the kind 
usually occupied by Liberated Africans, with the 
exception of three stone houses belonging to 
masons who had been brought up as apprentices 
in the Engineer's Department, and of two frame- 
houses ; these frame-houses are of one story, with 
a gallery on each side ; the stone houses are of the 
same plan above, but have a half-story below, 
which IS made use of as a store. The persons to 
whom these stone houses belong appear to be 
industrious tradesmen ; they are employed as 
masons on the public works at Free Town, to which 
place they repair before the working hour every 
morning. 
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" The public buildings consist of a church, a super- 
intendent's house, a school-house, and a small house 
built for a teacher; this last was occupied by a 
Frenchman, whom Major-General Turner had 
invited to the Colony with a view to introduce the 
cultivation of indigo which, under the directions of 
the Acting-Governor, he was then endeavouring to 
establish, but had only just commenced the attempt 
The church has never been finished, and is now 
much out of repair ; this is a large stone building, 
and it was intended that it should have a spire, 
which, however, has not been erected. The super- 
intendent's house is also of stone, two stories high, 
with galleries on all sides ; it requires some repairs, 
but is in other respects a comfortable dwdling, 
although unnecessarily large. 

"Wellington is situated on the left bank of the 
Bunce River, a short distance above its junction 
with the River Sierra Leone, and consequently has 
the advant^e of communication with Free Town, 
distant about seven miles. 

" Mr. Macfoy, a man of colour, bom and educated 
in the Unit«i States, is superintendent of the 
settlemoit, and his wife has charge of the female 
school. 

"The only public buildings are the house of the 
superintendent, and a store attached to it, both of 
which are new and appear to be good ; the house 
is of stone, two stories high, with galleries on 
every side. The girls' school is held in a very 
inferior wattle house, where the girls sleep also; 
it is much too small, and in every way unfit for its 
purpose. The boys' school is also held in a wattle 
house, where they sleep at night, and where divine 
service is performed by Mr. Metzger. 

"The soil in the vicinity of Wellington is a 
medium between that of the mountain vilT^es and 
the more alluvial soil around Hastings. Many of 
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the villages have extended themselves towards 
Hastings on the one side and Kissey on the other, 
in quest of better or more retired situations ; in the 
rear, their prepress has been confined by a con- 
siderable hill, at the bottom of which the village of 
Wellington lies, 

" The houses in the vill^e, superior to those 
usually occupied by Liberated Africans, are four in 
number and all the property of disbanded soldiers. 
There was also an unfinished stone house belonging 
to a man who had been originally a Liberated 
African, but had served in and been discharged 
from the African Corps. He was a sawyer by 
trade, and stated that as long as he received wages 
as a sawyer, he applied the surplus to the erection 
of his house ; but the suspension of public works 
having put a stop to his wages, his house was 
at a stand, and he continued to occupy his former 
habitation. 

"As Hzistings is approjiched the soil becomes 
gradually deeper, and the situation of the village 
appears considerably more eligible for an agricul- 
tural settlement than any other in the peninsula. 
The mountains to the southward are, sis elsewhere, 
covered to the summit with wood ; and the village, 
which lies at the foot of these, has an extent of 
several miles good level land stretching to the 
northward and eastward, where it is bounded by the 
Bunce River, which forms a water communication 
with Free Town, distant by this route not more than 
nine miles. The only public building is that 
intended for the superintendent, which is large, and 
if completed, would be a comfortable house ; it is 
of stone, two stories high, with galleries on every 
side ; but it is quite uninhabitable, the work having 
been suspended by Major-General Turner. The 
superintendent, therefore, occupies at present the 
building intended for a kitchen. There are one 
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small stone and two small frame-houses in this 
village, the others being of the usual description. 
The stone house was built by a disbanded soldier, 
who died before it was completed ; and it is occu- 
pied in an unfinished state by his widow. The 
frame-houses, though small, are comfortable, and 
belong to disbanded soldiers. The boys' school is 
kept in a wattle house thatched with grass, in which 
also divine worship Is performed. 

"Waterloo is distant from Hastings about eight 
miles. The pathway, like that to Hastings, is 
cut through the wood, sometimes along the sides 
of the mountains, and at others over those levels 
which, in the peninsula, are called grass fields ; at a 
distance they present the appearance of such, but 
on examination are found to be formed of level beds 
of porous rock, the surface of which is covered with 
a. spongy soil of one or two inches in depth, pro- 
ducing a rank and sour grass unfit for pasture, 
although cattle are occasionally turned out upon it. 

" This village is situated on the bank of a creek 
of the same name, which, uniting with the Bunce 
River, forms a water communication with Free Town, 
the distance being about eighteen miles. The 
Rev. Mr. Wilhelm, of the Church Missionary 
Society, has been superintendent of Waterloo since 
1820, and Mrs. Wilhelm, has, during that period, 
had charge of the female school. At this village 
some disbanded soldiers, Liberated Africans, who 
were considered well conducted and industrious 
people, had at their own request each obtained from 
the school a grown-up lad for the purpose of assist- 
ing them on their farms or at their trades tilt the 
lads should be capable of commencing agriculture 
or trades on their own account. Mr. Wilhelm 
stated that these lads were not considered as 
apprentices, but as free servants who were only 
to receive their food, and might leave their employer 
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if not well treated. The boys, on being questioned, 
said that they were quite satisfied with their em- 
ployers, and generally appeared so ; and their 
employers seemed equally satisfied with them, but 
it did not appear that they had re^>ed much 
advantage from their service. Although anxious 
to retain these lads, some of whom were nearly 
grown up, none of the men would consent to pay 
them wages. They said they would feed and clothe 
them for the present, and perhaps ' when they grew 
strong and could work well, they might feed them 
and give them besides seven shillings and sixpence 
a month.' This would be something gained to the 
lads, but the usual wages of a good labourer are 
four dollars a month, while his food for the same 
period is only reckoned equal to one dollar. It was 
plain that these men did not turn the lads' services 
to profitable use, or that they were unable duly 
to appreciate its value. It may, however, be reason- 
ably inferred that if the principle was once estab- 
lished and persons of this class induceA^o pay 
money wages, however inadequate in the first 
instance, the labourer would, in the usual course 
of events, receive the wages which his services 
were found to be worth 

" The only public buildings in this village are the 
superintendent's house and a female schoolroom ; 
the first is a comfortable house of two stories, the 
lower one being of mason-work, and the upper one 
of wood, with galleries on every side. The school- 
house is of stone and in good repair, but too small 
for the present number of scholars. A school-house 
for boys had been commenced, and some progress 
made, but the work was suspended after General 
Turner's arrival The boys are at present assembled 
in a wattle house thatched with grass, where also 
divine service is performed. The other houses 
are of the class usually occupied by Liberated 
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Africans, few of them having anything peculiar 
to mark the progress of improvement, but many 
possessing that moderate degree of comfort with 
which the Africans who inhabited the vilU^es 
appeared generally to be satisfied. 

" Leicester, which is situated some distance up 
the mountain of that name, and about two miles and 
a half from Free Town, has never been of greater 
extent than at present, and now consists of about 
thirty houses constructed like those which is custo- 
mary for the Liberated Africans to erect. Such, 
indeed, may be understood, when not otherwise 
specified, as the kind generally occupied by the 
Liberated Africans in the vill^es. 

" During the period that the Church Missionary 
Society maintained an establishment at Leicester 
Mountain for the education of youth, the individual 
who had chsu-ge of the seminary was understood to 
lend his superintending care to the hamlet also ; but 
since the removal of the seminary the hamlet has 
been left altogether without control, and the children 
without the means of education. The rocky and 
mountainous nature of the land affords little facility 
to agriculture, and the proximity of Free Town 
having offered other modes of procuring a livelihood, 
no prc^;ress has been made in this branch of industry 
more than might have been (and probably was) 
accomplished in the first two or three years. The 
houses are inferior to most of those which we have 
seen, and with the exception of some banana and 
plantain trees there is little to indicate cultivation or 
improvement, the general appearance of the place 
being that of decay. 

" Gloucester is about five miles from Free Town. 
The only house here which indicated any consider- 
able improvement in circumstances was that of a 
Liberated African who had been brought up as a 
mason, and resided in the village from its founda- 
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tion ; the house, which was of stone, had been built 
by himself, and externally had a respectable appear- 
ance, but within it was unfinished, and had little 
that denoted comfort The proprietor was absent, 
as his wife stated, in search of employment at his 
trade, although understood to possess the lai^est 
farm in Gloucester ; he had lately obtained this farm 
for the sum of ^4, the greater part of which he was 
repaid by a crop of cassada found upon the land. 

" The public buildings in Gloucester consist of a 
church, a superintendent's house, and a school-house 
for girls. The church, which has never been finished, 
is probably capable of containing 800 persons ; it is 
greatly out of repair, and by no means kept in that 
clean or respectable condition which one would look 
for in a place dedicated for divine worship, nor is it, 
in its present state, practicable to keep it so. The 
windows have been ill constructed, and the shutters 
are so totally decayed that not only the wind and 
rain, but even the goats and dogs find easy entrance. 
The erection of a large clock which had been sent 
out was prevented by the insufficiency of the spire, 
which it became necessary to pull down. The 
superintendent's house is well situated, but wants 
considerable repairs ; it would afford comfortable 
accommodation for a clergyman or a superintendent, 
but it is hardly sufficient for both. It is a stone 
building of two stories, with galleries on every side, 
but, like all other buildings erected by the Liberated 
African Department, it was constructed by persons 
young and inexperienced in their trades, and under 
the superintendence of individuals who could not 
have much mechanical knowledge. The early decay 
resulting from this imperfect workmanship is 
evident, and probably leads to a greater ultimate 
expense than would accrue from a more costly, but 
at the same time, efficient mode of construction. 
The schoolroom for the girls is sufficient for the 
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purpose, but the apartment over it, in which they 
sleep, is low and confined. 

" Regent is six miles from Free Town, and one of 
those which was found without a superintendent or 
any person from whom the least intelligence of a 
satisfactory kind could be obtained, a circumstance 
the more to be regretted as from the standing of 
the village and the number of its inhabitants it nad 
been looked to as the settlement from which the 
most correct inferences might be drawn as to the 
progress made in agriculture by the Liberated 
Afncans. In consequence of the death of the late 
superintendent and the impossibility of finding a 
proper person to replace him, the settlement was in 
the nominal charge (for it could be no more) of 
Mr, Davey, of the Church Missionary Society, who 
had already under his care four other villages. 
From this gentleman all the information was ob- 
tained whicn, under the circumstances, could be 
expected from him ; but those details which it was 
more desirable to learn he was unacquainted with, 
Mr. Weeks, the schoolmaster of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, had been there only twelve months ; 
he had confined himself exclusively to his duties as 
teacher, and having been the greater part of the 
time in ill health, he was unable to supply any 
useful detail. 

"The public buildings are the church, the superin- 
tendent's house, and the school-house. The church 
as originally constructed was not found sufficiently 
capacious, and a large addition was subsequently 
made to it, but the foundations being faulty, the 
superstructure became unsafe, and was consequently 
taken down ; the remaining part is, however, found 
to be sufficient for the present population of the 
vili^e. The superintendent's house is a stone 
building, two stories high, with galleries on each 
side ; it affords considerable accommodation, but 
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requires repairs. The school-house is sufficiently 
large, but in bad condition ; there is also a small 
stone building, said to have been intended for a 
hospital, but which has never been finished. 

"The buildings belonging to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, which were formerly appropriated 
to the Christian Institution for the education of 
youth, are now unoccupied and going to decay ; the 
lai^er one, intended for the accommodation of the 
students, was never completed. 

" The houses belonging to the Liberated Africans 
are of the description usually occupied by that 
class, with the exception of two, which are of stone ; 
these, though small, are tolerably comfortable. One 
is the property of a mason and the other of a 
person who had formerly been employed as a 
teacher, but the proprietors were both ahsent from 
the village. 

" Bathurst, Leopold, and Charlotte are mountain 
settlements, distant respectively six, six and a half, 
and seven miles from Free Town ; they have all for 
a short time past been under the superintendence 
of Mr, Davey, a teacher belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society. Their contiguity, and the litde 
probability which exists of their increasing to any 
considerable extent, seem to render unnecessary the 
mainten£ince of a separate establishment at each, 
and under these circumstances it may be as well to 
consider them as one village. 

"At Bathurst there is no school, and from the 
deserted and decayed appearance of many of the 
houses it is inferred that the population has dimin- 
ished. The public buildings are the superinten- 
dent's house, a chapel adjoining it, and a school- 
house ; the chapel is, in fact, part of the super- 
intendent's house, and was formerly the school- 
house, but another having been built for that 
purpose this apartment underwent alterations which 
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have made it a convenient place of worship and 
sufficient for the numbers that have hitherto fre> 
quented it These buildings require painting, but 
are in other respects all in good order, and indicate, 
as indeed everything at Leopold does, the zealous 
care and attention b^towed by Mr. and Mrs. Davey 
upon the various objects entrusted to their respective 
charge. 

" In the vill^e of Charlotte the public buildings 
consist of a superintendent's house, two school- 
houses — one for boys and the other for girls — and 
the walls of a projected church, which have not 
been roofed in or otherwise finished. The super- 
intendent's house is a stone building of two stories, 
with galleries on every side ; the defects in its con- 
struction strongly mark the inferiority of the work- 
manship. In other respects the house appeared to 
be in good order and comfortable. The school- 
houses are sufficient for the purpose, but require 
some slight repairs. The walls of the church are 
in a better style of masonry than the generality of 
the buildings of the department, the late Mr. 
Taylor, the superintendent, having it is said be- 
stowed much pains upon it ; the work was put a 
stop to, like all others, by General Turner on 
his assuming the government, and it seems im- 
probable that the population of these villages will 
increase so much as to make it advisable to incur 
the expense of completing it 

" In these three villages there were only two 
houses that indicated any considerable improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the proprietors. One 
of these was at Leopold, and belonged to a Liber- 
ated African, a mason by trade, who was then 
working as such in Free Town and receiving 2s. 6d. 
a day ; his house was of stone. It was small, but 
apparendy comfortable, although not quite finished. 
Mr. Davey stated that, as he saved money by his 
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trade, he expended it in completing his house ; the 
other was in progress at Charlotte, and belonged to 
a Liberated African named Duncannon ; this man 
had the character of being very industrious, and 
was stated to have the largest farm in these vill^es. 
From this he had sold the year before to the Liber- 
ated Africans' Department cassada to the value of 
;^50, all of which he had himself planted and 
gathered in, without assistance, after it had been 
Siree years in the ground. The house which he 
was erecting was of framed timber with a shingled 
roof, and would, according to the calculation which 
he made, cost him the same sum that he had 
received for the cassada. He informed us that he 
intended to try rice next year, that he would sow 
eight bushels, and expected each would return him 
seven, but not more. 

'* The other houses of these villages were gene- 
rally of the kind usually occupied by the Liberated 
Africans, but several of those at Leopold indicated 
more comfort than is common to them. 

" York is upon the sea coast, sixteen miles distant 
from Free Town, with which the usual mode of com- 
munication is by water, although of late a pathway 
has been cut through the bush parallel with the 
coast. The village is pleasandy situated on the 
acclivity of a hill which rises gradually from the sea, 
but the mountains nearly surround it on the land 
side and greatly circumscribe the means of extend- 
ing cultivation ; these mountains are distant from 
the village about a quarter of a mile and are beauti- 
fully clothed with wood, the base only being culti- 
vated and that but partially. The soil is rocky, but 
spears superior to that of the mountain villages in 
the vicinity of Free Town. Rice is very litde grown, 
and only for the use of the grower ; the usual 
articles of cultivation being cocoa, cassada, and 
jrams. Prior to 1822 the settlers here were all 
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disbanded soldiers, and several of them appear to 
have considerably improved their circumstances ; 
eighty-nine Liberated Africans were received in 
1822, the remainder in 1824 and 1825; those of 
the earlier date had been employed on the public 
works, and the arrival of the others has been so 
recent that much improvement could not be looked 
for among them. From these causes the super- 
intendent was unable to point out any that had 
yet done more than support themselves, and 236, 
exclusive of children, were still supported by 
Government. It was found here, as in other 
places, that many of those who had ceased to 
receive such support had withdrawn themselves 
some distance and settled in more retired situations; 
several of the houses which had been occupied by 
them were vacant, and the superintendent stated 
that they were so partial to making their farms ' in 
the bush ' that he thought if the option were given 
they would rather do so than have good frame- 
houses in the village. 

"The houses are all of the description generally 
occupied by Liberated Africans, except eight, the 
property of disbanded soldiers ; the greater part of 
these were in progress, and consisted of one story 
of framed timber, with a shingled roof raised upon 
half a story of mason-work. Although most of the 
proprietors cultivated provisions for their own use, 
it was only in a few cases that the money which 
they were expending on their houses was obtained 
by agricultural industry ; some were employed as 
sawyers, others in fishing, and one had a small store, 
where he sold spirits, cloth, tobacco, 6sh, and bread. 
There were several canoes belonging to the villj^e, 
by which timber was occasionally sent to Free Town 
for sale ; but it did not appear that, in any instance, 
they had been employed for the transport of agri- 
cultural produce. 
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"The public buildings are the superintendent's 
house, a school-house for boys, a market-house, and 
a wattle housje, in which prayers are read by the 
superintendent. The superintendent's is a good 
stone house, the lower story being used as a puUic 
store, and the upper one occupied by the superin- 
tendent ; it is enclosed in the rear by a sntall 
courtyanj, along the sides of which substantial 
sheds are fitted up for various useful purposes ; the 
building Altogether appears to be solid, and well 
calculated for the use to which it is appropriated. 
The school-house is a new timber building, with a 
shingled roof; it appears to have been well con- 
structed, but is not sufficiently large for the present 
number of scholars. The market-house is formed 
of stone pillars, supporting a shingled roof, and has 
a small tower in the centre, where a clock is placed ; 
this building is quite sufficient for the purpose, and 
gives a neat appearance to the village. The wattle 
house in vrhich prayers are read is the best of the 
kind that has been seen, although it was erected in 
three or four days — the whole of the villagers 
having voluntarily assisted ; the walls are plastered 
with clay, and whitewashed, and good doors and 
windows make it tolerably comfortable. 

" Kent, on the sea coast near Cape Shilling, is 
about twenty-two miles from Free Town, with which 
place the communication is almost entirely by 
water, although a pathway is open to it through 
the village of York, whence it is distant about 
seven mues. 

" Mr. Beckley, a teacher belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society, had been superintendent, but 
as he has gone to England, there was no individual 
from whom to obtain any information with respect 
to it that could be relied upon. The superintendent 
of York was nominally acting as superintendent 
also of Kent and the Bananas. The Rev. Mr. 
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Gerber, of the Church Missionary Society, had 
only the day before removed from the Bananas to 
assume the clerical duties at Kent, and could not, 
of course, be acquainted with the circumstances of 
the place. From the number of persons stated in 
the superintendent's return to the Commissioners as 
receiving support from Government, it was to be 
inferred that little improvement had been made in 
the condition of the Liberated Africans. George 
Christie was the individual of that class who had 
made the greatest progress. In this, as in other 
settlements, the disbanded soldiers have most 
improved their condition ; of this, Sergeant Maitland 
is a striking instance ; he is one of the few who 
appear to have made it a practice to hire labourers 
for the purpose of assisting them in their farms, for 
much of his attention was required by his occu- 
pations as a retailer of spirits, sugar, and tobacco. 

" The houses in the village are of the usual kind, 
with the exception of five ; four of these belong to 
disbanded soldiers, and one to George Christie 
before adverted to ; these five were frame-houses, 
of one story, raised upon a story or half-story of 
mason-work ; they were all comfortable, although 
George Christie's was not quite finished, but he 
appeared to have the means of completing it. 

" The public buildings are the superintendent's 
house and two school-houses, also a small frame- 
house, formerly occupied by the superintendent, 
but now unoccupied and going fast to decay. The 
superintendent's is a large stone house, of two 
stories, having a gallery on every side ; the upper 
jart only is occupied by the superintendent, for 
which purpose it is quite sufficient ; the lower part 
is appropriated to divine service, and has been 
fitted up accordingly ; it affords sufficient accom- 
modation for the villagers, but will not in addition 
to them contain the numerous children at present 

2 B 
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in the public school The school-houses are 
adequate to their purpose, but greatly in need of 
window shutters and doors, from the want of which 
the children suffered much, particularly some who 
had been lately received in a sickly state from the 
slave vessels. 

"The Banana Islands, which are situated five 
miles from the coast, and about eight from Kent, 
are two in number ; but the channel which separates 
them being of inconsiderable width, they may with 
propriety be reported upon as one ; they were ceded 
to the Crown in 1812* by the family of the 
Caulkers, who receive for them an annual payment ; 
the two islands are about six miles in lengdi, and 
average about one in breadth. 

"The superintendent of these islands was employed 
in command of one of the Colonial vessels, and 
consequently it was found impossible to obtain 
satisfactory information with respect to the place. 
The Rev. Mr. Gerber, lately removed to the village 
of Kent, had resided in uie Bananas for twelve 
months ; but having, as he stated, confined himself 
solely to his clerical duties, he was little acquainted 
with the circumstances or condition of the people. 
He spoke of their morals as being at a very low 
standard, and it is but just to say that the indica- 
tions of this fact were more strongly marked than 
the efiects of any attempt to improve them. The 
population was chiefly composed of Liberated 
Africans, who had from time to time been sent from 
Free Town or the several villages of the peninsula, 
in consequence of having been found unmanage- 
able, or of other imputed misconduct. Even the 
youUis at school were of this description — forty- 
nine boys, who were supported by Government, 
had been received from the different villages. 

* There is a alight anachronism here. The Bananas were only 
ceded in 1820 to the Governor of Siena Leone. — Author. 
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There was no female school nor any person in 
charge of the females, although there were seven- 
teen girls, whose ages varied from eight to eighteen, 
receiving support from Government The original 
number was stated to have been twenty-eight, who 
had all been sent about twelve months before from 
the school at Regent for imputed misconduct. 
Eleven of these had since married, and several 
of the others had passed the age at which the 
girls in the public schools are generally sought in 
marriage. In explanation of this circumstance, 
Mr. Gerber stated that few of the men in the 
Banan£is were in circumstances to support wives, 
and he thought the girls, therefore, preferred re- 
maining single, as upon their marriage they would 
be deprived of their rations which they then re- 
ceived From the manner in which they appeared 
to live, there was reason to believe that they found 
means of reconciling these contending difficulties, 
being under no restraint, except that they were 
obliged to appear daily in order to obtain their 
provisions. A few women who, with several others, 
had been sent to the settlement some time before as 
wives for those who might wish for and were able 
to support them, not having obtained husbands, 
were living in a similar manner. The description 
of persons composing the population of this village 
had led to the expectation of a stricter system of 
control ; and it is said that during the residence of 
the superintendent such was the case, as far at 
least as his personal exertions could attain that 
object; but at the time of our visit the very 
reverse was apparent. The only persons who 
appeared to have improved their condition beyond 
the means of present subsistence were two dis- 
banded soldiers, both of whom were constables, 
and received salaries as such. Mr. Gerber was of 
opinion that the Sherbro Bulloms who were settled 
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on the island were the most industrious of the 
population, and that few of the Liberated Africans 
would labour on their farms unless they were by 
some means forced to do so. 

"The only public buildings are those for the 
superintendent — the one a lai^e, new, and un- 
finished house, which, when completed, will be a 
good one ; it is of stone, is two stories high, and 
has galleries on every side, but requires much to 
complete it, the upper story only being habitable. 
This house, like most of those built by the local 
superintendents for their own accommodation, 
appears to be unnecessarily large, thereby entailing 
expense without ensuring that comfort which the 
climate requires. The other is a mud house, 
thatched with grass, and now going to decay. It 
was formerly occupied by the superintendent, and 
is at present used by some of the girts before 
alluded to, who do not find accommodation more to 
their liking elsewhere. There is besides a wretched 
mud house, in which, during Mr. Gerber's residence, 
divine service was performed and in which the 
boys' school is now kepL It is by no means in a 
state to protect them from the weather. 

"The Isles de Loss (or dos Idollos), five in 
number, were ceded to the Crown in 1818 by the 
Chief Daller Mohommadu, to whom an annual pay- 
ment is made for them. They are about thirty 
miles to the northward of Sierra Leone, and about 
five or six miles distant from the coast. Three only 
of these islands are inhabited, and of size and im- 
portance to require any notice. Of these Tamara 
ts the largest. Factory the next in point of size, and 
Crawford the smallest and most barren. The last 
has, however, been raised to some consequence by 
having been selected as the station for a military 
detachment This island, which is about a mile 
long, and from one hundred to three hundred yards 
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broad, is centrally situated between the two. It 
has not sufficient soil to make it capable of cultiva- 
tion, and its only inhabitants are the military. 

" The Island of Tamara, the largest and most 
fertile of the group, is five miles in length, and one 
mile at its greatest breadth. The soil is similar to 
that of the peninsula of Sierra Leone, apparently 
superior to that of the mountain villages, but in- 
ferior to the soil about Hastings and Waterloo. It 
is well supplied with water, and produces rice, 
cassada, cocoa, etc. 

" Factory Island is four miles and a half long 
and about half a mile in breadth. It is more 
mountainous than Tamara, which it resembles in 
the nature of its soil." * 

There are two other villages established about 
this time, viz. Allen Town and Calmont 

Allen Town was established almost about the 
beginning of 1827, and was formed on a plan 
suggested by Mr. Allen, a Quaker, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. M'Foy, of Wellington. It is about 
three miles from Wellington. 

Calmont, another of the new vilU^es, consisted 
of a few Liberated Africans under the direction of 
a non-commissioned officer, John Plague, a pen- 
sioner of the 4th West India R^ment 

* The other names of Tamaia, Factory, and Crawford islands are 
Fotoba, Cassa, and Soldier Town respectivelr. These are the names 
by which they are more commonly kiiowa.— AUTHOK. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AGRICULTURE 

In speaking of agriculture during this period one's 
idea is naturally confined to the Liberated Africans. 
The distaste manifested by the Settlers and the 
Maroons continued ever afterwards. Their great 
objection to ^^culture was in the first instance 
the quit-rent; this objection had grown to such 
an extent that it became an aversion, and they 
had turned their attention to other pursuits. We 
must now, therefore, abandon all hope of finding 
them engaged in agricultural industry. 

The newly arrived Liberated Africans and the 
disbanded soldiers of the 2nd and 4th West India 
Regiments, furnished with cutlass, rake, and hoe, 
turned their attention to the cultivation of the soil 
whence they derived their livelihood. Small farm- 
ing was all that could be expected from them. 
This they pursued with diligence ; they raised a 
little arrowroot, sugar-cane, ginger, cassada, and 
cocoa with other garden vegetables, €.g. okra and 
efors of various kinds. They did not neglect rice, 
a little yams, sweet potatoes, the rearing of bananas 
and plantains and paupau trees. 

But the most important of these were co(x>a and 
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cassada, these were the staple of the Liberated 
Africans. To prepare the soil for either of these 
plants, the brushwood and timber are first cleared 
off; these are burnt and the ashes scattered over the 
face of the soil, and heaps of earth, about two layers 
from the surface, raised, so that the ashes might get 
mixed up with the soil. This done, the head of the 
cocoa (which is the same plant called edo in the 
West Indies) is cut into convenient pieces, so that 
each piece m^ht have a portion of the natural 
surface uncut ; each piece is then put into the 
ground with a dibble or a hoe. The cassada, which 
is the great article of consumption prepared for food 
in various ways, is raised from cuttings ; sone of these 
cuttings, once put into the ground with the lower 
part downwards, requires very little care. If in- 
tended to be used as a vegetable, the shrub is taken 
up at the end of twelve months, and is found to 
have produced a large root, which is the part made 
use of; but it may remain for three years without 
injury. Other uses are made of it, viz. starch of 
very fine quality, bread, and farina which much 
resembles tapioca; the Congos use it in making 
cang^. But the principal use to which the cassada 
is put is the making it into hifu, the staple of 
the villagers. 

Unfortunately, however, the demand for this 
article by the Liberated African Department was 
too limited to offer inducement to these villagers, 
and there was no planning how they could be 
made exportable. And, besides, their convey- 
ance to Free Town, the great thoroughfare, was too 
crude to enable a large quantity to be conveyed, 
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even if required These disadvantages are sdll ex- 
isting. 

Of all the above commodities, ginger is the only 
exportable one, and the preparation of it being 
dependent solely on manual labour, the profits 
derivable from it are quite infinitesimal 

It was one of the mighty projects of Sir Charies 
Turner to effect a development of the agricultural 
industry of the Colony. To this end he had 
encouraged professional agriculturists residing^ in 
the Colony. A Mr. Giles was invited into the 
Colony as agricultural agent in 1825, but soon 
after, the Governor died and the project fell 
through. A Frenchman, also, had been invited by 
the same Governor with a view to introduce the 
cultivation of indigo, which he had commenced to do 
before the Governor's death. 

It was with a view to the promotion of agri- 
cultural industry that the extensive plot of ground, 
afterwards purchased by the Church Missionary 
Society for the erection of the Fourah Bay College, 
had been bought by Governor Sir Charles Turner, 
but unfortunately for the Colony he was not spared 
to carry out his plans, and, on his death, the estate 
was sold. 

But prior to this, fugitive attempts had been 
made in the vicinity of Free Town to produce other 
articles of value. On the Island of Tasso the 
cultivation of cotton, on a considerable scale, had 
been undertaken by Messrs. John and Alexander 
Anderson, of London. A Mr. Lefevre, too, was 
eng^ed in the same industry, but neither attem[M 
was persevered in for any length of time. They 
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^^>ear to have been abandoned for reasons personal 
to the individuals and not from any discouragement 
offered by the soil 

Several coffee farms of from four to six acres in 
extent, and two of larger extent, were also, at 
different times, undertaken. But all of them appear 
to have gone to ruin from want of continued efforts. 
The quality of the coffee of indigenous growth, as 
has already been remarked, is of excellent flavour, 
but up to the end of the period under review, no fair 
trial had been made as ix> its productiveness or how 
high a price it might produce in English or foreign 
markets. 

Some attempts, by the earlier colonists, were 
made at the cultivation of the coffee plant, which 
it would be well here to note. Two Nova Scotian 
Settlers, Geoige Carroll and Lazarus Jones, tried it 
Carroll first planted his coffee in 1 808 and had been 
adding young suckers year by year. In 1826 he 
seems to have had 3,000 coffee-bearing trees, 
which, according to his own statements, produced 
over 3 cwt. annually, which he generally sold at 
IS. ^d. to 2s. dd. per lb., never below \s. ■^d., apart 
from what was generally stolen, as his farm was 
situate at a distance from his house. 

Jones's plantation seems to have been very much 
of the same description as Carroll's. 

It has always been expressed as an opinion that 
cotton would thrive well in the lowlands and plains 
of the peninsula and on the Bullom shore ; but this 
attempt has never to my knowledge been carried 
out 

From what has already been said in this treatise 
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about agriculture, the chief obstacles to a healthy 
development of the natural resources of the Colony 
have been four : — 

1. Lack of skill to plan and economise labour. 

2. Means of conveyance by land. 

3. The rudeness of the agricultural implements. 

4. Impatience of results. 

The first of these is so apparent that it needs 
no demonstration. The hnds under cultivation, 
generally, are never improved by manure or by 
any other means, e.£. the clearing away of stones 
or sand that, as a rule, accumulate on the surface, 
having been washed down by the heavy torrents 
coming down from the higher grounds which form 
the backbone of the more fertile portions of the 
peninsula. The dry leaves or grass cleared away 
are generally burnt and withal, the natural manure 
of the soil. Artificial manures, except in vegetable 
gardens, and that very seldom, are never resorted ta 

All articles for sale, except from a very few of 
the villages, such as Waterloo and some other 
villages in that locality and ginger from Hastings, 
are carried on the head; when the distance from 
Free Town and the scorching sun of an African 
climate are taken together, with the hardness of 
the soil forming the pathway, it at once becomes 
apparent that only a modicum of the produce of the 
vill^es can be brought to Free Town — the metro- 
polis — at any given time. 

The agricultural implements introduced since 
1808 have scarcely been improved. These consist 
of a hoe, a cutlass and a knife, and sometimes a 
trigger — a wooden pole of about five feet with an 
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iron piece at the end ; hence the same soil must 
have to be turned over and over again whenever 
the same plot has to be worked at, and that by 
manual labour. No harrow or plough worked by 
oxen or asses is known, and the soil generally has a 
substratum of granite or other /"ocks. 

Fourth and lastly, the impatience of results is 
a great obstacle in the way of agriculture in Sierra 
Leone. Such articles as coffee, cacao, and other 
perennials afford no attraction to the agriculturists. 
They require only articles whose maturity is quickly 
attained. The cause for this has been hinted in 
chapter xxiii.,* but that exists no longer, and it 
is to be hoped that the example of several leading 
Natives — descendants of the Liberated Africans — 
will be imitated. At present there is no fear that 
such examples will not be copied, but, with these, 
the introduction of implements — the products of 
civilisation — must be largely imported to supersede 
the '* Adam and Eve " implements which as yet 
have not been known to be out of date. But these 
require capital 

COMMERCE 

Under this head we give some quotations from 
authorities in the Colony and from authentic docu- 
ments in our possession. 

The chief articles of export were, at the close of 
this period : African timber, camwood, hides, gold, 
ivory, gum, and copal in large quantities, and coffee, 
rice, cotton, palm oil, honey, beeswax, arrowroot, 
and pepper in small quantities. These articles, 

* Repon <4 Commisuon of Inquiry touching the liberated Africans 
(additiataQ. 
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however, with very few exceptions, were produce 
of the interior of the Colony. 

Trade in gold appears to have commenced in 
1822, after the expedition of Dr. O'Brien and 
Captain Laing into the interior, and the supply of 
this article then was great 

The Honourable Kenneth Macaulay, of die firm 
of Messrs. Macaulay and Babington, in a statement 
made before the Commission of Inquiry of 1 82 5-26, 
states: — 

"The trade in this article (gold) has wonder- 
fully increased, having been in 1822 nothing, 
and in the last twelve months between ;f2o,ooo 
and ;^30,ooo (as far as I can form a judgment), 
although very great obstacles have been thrown 
in the way by plunderings and extortions of the 
petty tribes near the water-side, and especially 
by those committed under authority of Amurah 
(Amara) the Mandingo chief, who has even gone 
so far as to seize and sell at the Rio Pongas, 
the traders themselves. The gold brought to 
Sierra Leone is chiefly the produce of Booree, 
Balia, and Kang Kang, all in his neighbourhood, 
but many of our traders come from Sego. Boree 
and Kang Kang are, however, the great gold 
countries in this part of Africa. This trade is 
capable of very great increase, dnd only requires 
the attention of the Colonial Government in keeping 
the paths open and seeing that the traders are 
protected, coming and going. This is undoubtedly 
a tiresome and difficult task, but would be much 
relieved by a resident at Timbo, etc, and a system 
of caravans to arrive every six weeks or two 
months, who would be too strong for the petty 
chiefs of the intervening tribes to meddle with. ' 
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Mr. M'Cormack, mentioned in Convention No. 9 
of Part II. of West African Treaties, has the merit 
of being the first merchant who developed the 
timber business, which has proved of inestimable 
benefit to the Colony. In the year 1820 the 
quantity of African timber shipped from Sierra 
Leone was 6,078 logs; in 1S22, 1,433; '^^ 1825, 
21,650 logs. It was predicted that from various 
causes the timber trade would not long continue at 
that rate, from the difficulties of conveyance and of 
obtaining labourers, after those trees situate near 
the rivers had been exhausted. It is no wonder, 
then, that the rate of export was reduced consider- 
ably in after times. 

Of ivory, the exports of 1 820 amounted to 16,375 ; 
in 1823, 1,624; and in 1825, 787. This fluctuation 
may be accounted for by the interruptions which 
occasioned the Kwaia and Port Locco expeditions, 
the date of which appears to synchronise with the 
collapse of the ivory trade. 

The various imports consisted of cotton goods 
and spirits, generally of British and foreign 
manufacture. Total amount of imports from 1817 
to 1825 was .1^772,868 19^. lod., and the amount of 
duty collected in those nine years was ;^2o,638 
151. ^d. In addition to this, there was an extra 
duty of IS. per gallon on rum and brandy, and 2s. 
per gallon on gin. 

The great barrier in the way of commerce in 
the Colony has always been the difficulty of inter- 
course with the hinterland. The intervening chiefs 
having always the means of destroying or inter- 
fering with that intercourse, by means of which 
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there should have been a free flow of the wealth 
of the interior into the capital, this, we have 
observed before, has seriously injured the trade 
between Futa Jallo and Sierra Leone. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

All sources of revenue were levied under the 
authority of colonial enactments or ordinances, and 
constituted the Colonial Fund intended for applica- 
tion solely to colonial expense. 

The accounts of the Revenue commenced in 
1812, and was levied under the following heads : — 

(i) An import duty of 2 per cenL upon British 
and 6 per cent, on foreign goods. 

(2) An extra duty of 2s. per gallon on gin, and 
IS. per gallon on rum and brandy. 

(3) Port or harbour dues levied upon ships for 
watering, anchorage, etc This, during the govern- 
ment of the Sierra Leone Company, consisted of 
a customary duty of fifteen bars on ships and vessels 
watering in the harbour, and was formerly paid on 
account of King Firama, but, after his repulse in 
1 801, was collected by the Government in the 
name and for the benefit of the Sierra Leone 
Company, by right of conquest and in virtue of 
the Charter of 1 799 ; but from this duty Bance 
Island vessels and African coasters were, by im- 
memorial usage, exempted. 

(4) Five per cent upon all goods sold by auction, 
and 2^ per cent additional upon prize goods. 

(5) Licences to auctioneers, publicans, etc. 

(6) Fines imposed by legal authority ; and 

(7) Market fees and dues for slaughtering cattle. 
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The first four items of revenue were collected 
by the Collector of Dues, the fifth and sixth by 
the Clerk of the Crown, and the seventh by the 
Clerk of the Market. All those amounts were paid 
to the Colonial Secretary as Colonial Accountant. 

The greatest amount received as revenue was 
in 1823, when it amounted to ^^8,890 'js. yd. ; 
but for the deficit of £2,'j^i lis. 6d. already 
pointed out, the receipts of 1825 would have been 
the highest 

It may be convenient here to remark that the 
nuisance of public-houses was very great in i8a6, 
the number in Free Town alone being forty, and 
the sum paid as licence was in a measure account- 
able for diis large increase, which has always been 
the principal cause of inebriety and gross im- 
morality ; the licence fee was £6 ys. od. per 
annum. 

EXPENDITURE 

The Colonial Expenditure may be classed under 
six heads : — 

(i) The Civil Establishment, borne on Parlia- 
mentary estimate. ^ 

(2) Several military disbursements. 

(3) Disbursements from Colonial Fund. 

(4) Colonial Contingencies. 

(5) Public Works Department ; and 

(6) The Liberated African Department 
Officers of the Civil Establishment were paid 

in bills drawn on the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Treasury. The payments actually 
made in the Colony on account of the Military 
Departments were disbursed through the Com- 
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missariat, and were provided for by bills drawn 
on the Lords of the Treasury or, at times, by 
specie remitted from England. 

Under this head were included military charges, 
pensions to disbanded soldiers, payments on 
account of colonial vessels, advances to the Navy 
for victualling and to the Commissariat at the 
Gambia. 

The Return of the Commissariat did not embrace 
the following heads of service, viz. : — 

Materials for building barracks; 

Clothing and provisioning of troops; 

Medical stores forwarded from England for the 
respective departments. 

The accounts of the Colony, exclusive of the 
Commissariat, were kept under the four remaining 
heads. 

Detailed accounts were kept by the Secretary 
as Colonial Accountant 

The accounts of the Liberated African Depart- 
ment formed a distinct account ; but those of the 
Public Works Department were made partly from 
parliamentary grants and partly from colonial funds. 

The remaining principal heads of expenditure 
were : — 

(i) Administration of Justice, and included the 
salaries of gaolers, coroners, clerks, overseers, 
constables, etc., the expense of the Gaol, House 
of Correction, and for food and other treatment of 
prisoners. This head of service amoimted in 1824 
to ^1,067 

{2) Rent of houses for civil servants, which in 
1824 amounted to ^825, and 
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(3) The pay of persons employed in the Civil 
Establishment over and above those home on 
parliamentary estimate, amounting in 1824 to 
;^i,433 IS. g^d 

Other charges on the Colonial fund were presents 
to chief amounting to ;^22o per annum; pension 
to the widow of a public servant ;^ioo ; and colonial 
contingencies which included amount incurred in 
the intercourse with Native chiefs and sums paid as 
stipends. It would appear that the amount paid 
under this head between 1814 and 1825 amounted 

to ;^9.945 iS-^- '0<^ 

The accounts of the expenditure of the Liberated 
African Department were comprised under two 
heads — Store and Cash Accounts. The Store Ac- 
counts consisted of receipts and issues of the various 
articles of bedding, clothing, implements and uten- 
sils, etc., sent from England for the use of the 
Liberated Africans. 

The Cash embraced all expenses incurred in the 
Colony for settling and maintaining the Liberated 
Afric£uis, for construction and repairs of build- 
ings, salaries and allowjmces to superintendents 
and other ofHcers of the departments ; all of which 
were drawn by bills on the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty's Treasury. The accounts were 
rendered quarterly, accompanied by vouchers for 
receipts and payments. 

The highest expenditure ever made was in 1824, 
when it amounted, for that year, to ;^4 1,133 *3^- 
10^ ; in 1824 it amounted to ^^31,065 os. ii^dfl; 
and in 1825 to ^18,201 7^. 11^ 
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CURRENCY, COINAGE, ETC. 

The rate of exchange for British coins was i^ 
per cent, as fixed by the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Treasury. The rate of exchange 
for Spanish and Mexican money was generally 
regulated by the premium taken for Government 
Bills by the Commissariat DepartrAent There 
was no rate of exchange with foreign countries. 

Coinage. — Since the year 1810 British coins of 
various descriptions were issued in the Colony. Of 
foreign coins there were : — 

(i) Spanish and Mexican dollars, valuing 4s. a4- 
a piece of British money. 

(2) Doubloons, valuing sixteen dollars apiece. 

(3) Quarter, half, and one-eighth doubloons, 
valuing eight, four, and two dollars respectively. 

(4) Pistareens, valuing %d. apiece. 

The value of above coins was fixed by an order 
of His Most Gracious Majesty in Council of the 
a3rd March, 1826. 

The dollars were cut into halves, valuing 2s. 2d., 
and quarters, valuing \s. id., which psissed as com- 
ponent parts of a dollar. For this there was no 
authority. 

There was no currency. Accounts were kept in 
£ s. d, and the standard weights and measures of 
Great Britain were the recognised standard of the 
Colony. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 

The peculiar features of the constitution since 1808 
are the disintegration of the duties of Governor and 
Council of the earlier constitution, and their devolu- 
tion on the Governor, as head of the executive, 
with full power, rights, privileges, and advantages 
never before enjoyed by the Governor of Sierra 
Leone ; the appointment of a Chief Justice ; and the 
abolition of the Mayor's Court, which brought with 
it the appointment of the Accountant-General of 
the Recorder's Court 

The appointment of the Chief Justice as Presi- 
dent of the Recorder's Court all but smothered the 
dying embers of the old Municipality, but the con- 
tinuance of the Mayor and Aldermen, however, 
left some relic of the Corporation. 

Under the new constitution the Colonial Courts 
were as follows : — 

I. The Court of Royal Commission, constituted 
under the Great Seal, included the Governor, the 
Chief Justice, the Commissary Judge of the Mixed 
Commissions Court, the King's Advocate, the 
Colonial Secretary, and others specified in the 
Commission. 

387 
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This court was established fcH* the trial of 
offences committed on the high seas and for 
offences relating to the slave trade when committed 
in those parts of the African coEist where there was 
no local British jurisdiction. 

2. The Vice-Admiralty Court. The functions of 
this court were greatly superseded by the Court of 
Mixed Commissions established in the Colony in 
1 8 19. 

3. The Court of the Recorder of Free Town, 
which superseded the Mayor's Court, resembled 
most closely the Court of Common Pleas in 
England, and was also a Court of Equity. 

4. The Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
and of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery was 
empowered to hear and determine all civil suits, 
actions, or pleas which might happen in the Colony 
or in any fort, settlement, etc., subordinate to the 
Colony. 

5. The Court of Requests and the Police Court 
The old Court of Requests was abolished, and new 
commissioners appointed for particular districts with 
a forty shillings jurisdiction. 

By an Act of the Governor and Council of 
October 28th, 1825, this jurisdiction was extended 
to ten pounds, with a proviso that where the 
sum exceeded forty shillings, if at the Gambia or 
on the Gold Coast, appeal might be had to their 
Courts of Common Pleas, and in other parts of the 
Colony to the Court of the Recorder of Free Town. 
This Act empowered the justices or commissioners, 
where the debt or damE^ adjudged did not exceed 
forty shillings, to commit the defendant to gaol for 
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not less than three or more than six weeks ; if the 
sum exceeded forty shillings but not five pounds, 
then for any time not less than six weeks or more 
than three months ; and in the event of the sum 
exceeding five pounds, for any time not less than 
three or more than six months. 

The Commissioners sat once a week at Free Town, 
and formed a court for the recovery of small debts. 

The Police Court of Free Town was supposed to 
be attended twice a week by two ms^strates (a 
member of Council and another m^istrate). The 
proceedings were recorded then, as now, by a Cleric 
of Police. 

The following officers constituted the Judicial 
Establishment in 1826: — 

The Chief Justice, the King's Advocate, the 
Sheriff, the Clerk of the Crown, the Coroner of 
Free Town and two Attorneys, seven Justices of the 
Peace, the Mayor of Free Town uid three Alder- 
men, eight Commissioners of Requests, besides eight 
District Magistrates, three of whom were Coroners 
of the Districts. 

SKETCH OF CONSTITUTION, 1808-27 

Upon the transfer of the Colony from the Sierra 
Leone Company, the administration of justice passed 
into other hands. This transfer, as might have been 
expected, brought about certain changes and modifi- 
cations demanded by the times. The first of these 
relate to the introduction and establishment of a 
Vice-Admiralty Court with a prize jurisdiction con- 
ferring powers to condemn in the Colony all cap- 
tured Negroes brought as prize or forfeited to the 
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Crown, and this occasioned the appointment of a 
Chief Justice who was ex-qfficio judge. 



THE CHIEF JUSTICE 

He was appointed at the pleasure of the Crown, 
and was first of all ex-officio Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court and Recorder of the Court of 
. Record <^ Free Town, formerly the Mayor's Court, 
and, conjointly with the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Free Town or any three of them at least, constituted 
a Court of Record under such rules of practice and 
with jurisdiction, remedy, rights, etc, as were pos- 
sessed and exercised by the Mayor's Court of the 
Sierra Leone Company, except where otherwise 
expressly declared or until varied or repealed by 
the court 

As Chief Justice and Recorder he presided over 
the Court of the Recorder of Free Town in all cases 
tried before him unless when he was a party to, or 
was interested in, any suit, action, or proceeding, in 
which case such suit, action, or proceeding was 
heard, tried, and determined by the Mayor and 
Aldermen alone under the presidency of the Mayor, 
and if two or more judges were parties to, or were 
interested in any suit, action, or proceeding, they 
were likewise disqualified, and were, on that account, 
incompetent to sit, and the remaining judges of the 
court proceeded with the suit. 

In case of death, absence from the Colony, or 
incapacity by sickness of the Chief Justice, the 
Governor was empowered to appoint the most com- 
petent and proper person within the Colony to act 
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as Chief Justice and Recorder pending the royal 
pleasure. 

RANK AND PRECEDENCE OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE 

He took precedence and rank next to the 
Governor, and was ex-officio a member of Council, 
and presided in the Council in the absence of the 
Governor, but in no case did he succeed to the 
government of the Colony. 

THE FUNCTIONS, AUTHORITY, AND JURISDICTION 
OF THE GOVERNOR 

The functions, etc, of the Governor or Com- 
mander-in-Chief were disintegrated from the com- 
bined functions of Governor and Council under the 
Charter of 1799. Under this Charter the Governor 
could do nothing except with the consent and co- 
operation of the Council, but in 1808 the Governor 
was empowered, by himself alone, to constitute and 
appoint all officers and ministers as were necessary 
for the administration of justice and putting the 
laws into execution. He could grant free pardon 
to any offender or ofTenders in criminal matters 
(except in case of treason or wilful murder) and 
could remit fines, forfeitures, and in such cases 
grant reprieves upon extraordinary occasion to 
offenders pending the Royal pleasure. He was 
also empowered to collate any person or persons 
to any diurches, chapels, or ecclesiastical benefices 
within the Colony and dependencies, and could 
levy, arm, muster, command, and employ persons 
resident within the Colony and dependencies, and, 
according as occasion demanded, march them from 
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place to place or embark them for resisting and 
withstanding enemies, pirates, and rebels, and pur- 
sue them out of the Hmits of the Colony and 
dependencies, and if vanquished and captured, to 
put them to death, according to law, or preserve 
them alive according to his discretion. During an 
invasion or war, he was empowered to execute 
martial law when It might legally be done. He 
administered oaths to all such residents within the 
Colony as he thought fit ; to Jxistices of the Peace 
and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer and 
Gaol Delivery ; he could suspend officers, including 
the Lieutenant-Governor and members of Council, 
and appoint others in their stead pending the Royal 
pleasure, but was in no case to abridge or alter the 
powers and rights of the Sheriff within the penin- 
sula of Sierra Leone. 

He was authorised to erect, in the Colony and 
dependencies, as many forts, castles, cities, towns, 
and fortifications as seemed fit to him with the 
advice of the Council, and fortify such castles, 
cities, towns, and boroughs, etc., with ordnance 
and ammunition of all kinds as might be deemed 
necessary for the security and defence of the 
Colony, and could demolish or dismantle them as 
might be most convenient 

He was granted full powers to constitute and 
appoint captains, lieutenants, commanders, and other 
inferior ofHcers, naval and military, below the rank 
of captain, and was commissioned to execute courts- 
martial during the time of war under an Act 22 
Geo. H., "An Act for amending, explaining, and 
reducing to one Act of Parliament the laws relating 
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to the Government of His Majesty's Ships, Vessels, 
and Forces by Sea," as amended by an Act 19 
Geo. III., and to enforce the proceedings, penalties, 
etc., on seditions and mutinous offences committed 
either at sea or during the time of their abode in 
any part, rivers, etc, of the Colony, but had no 
jurisdiction over any offence committed on the h^h 
seas by any captain, lieutenant, commander, officer, 
seaman, soldier, etc, in the actual service and 
pay of His Majesty, either in any ship of war or 
other vessel acting by immediate Commission or 
Warrant from His Majesty's Commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High Admiral of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland under 
the seal of the Admiralty. But such captains, etc, 
were left to be proceeded gainst, either by Com- 
mission given under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland pursuant to 
Statute 28 Henry VIII., or by Commission from 
the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral. 

In case, however, the ofTences had been committed 
on shore by any captain, commander, lieutenant, 
etc, or other person whatever belonging to any 
ship of war or other vessel acting by immediate 
Commission or Warrant from the said Commis- 
sioners or Lord High Admiral, he was tried and 
punished according to the laws of the place in 
which such offences had been committed. 

He had full powers and authority to order and 
appoint fairs and markets, and also ports, harbours, 
bays, havens, etc, for convenience and security of 
shipping and for the better loading and unloading 
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of cargoes in such places, and as many as by him, 
by and with the consent and advice of the Council, 
might be thought fit and proper. 

OATHS OF GOVERNOR — ALLEGIANCE 

The Governor was now directed to take the 
following oaths : the oath appointed to be taken 
under Act i Geo. I., intitulal "An Act for the 
further security of His Majesty's Person and 
Government and the succession of the Crown in 
the heirs of the late Princess Sophia, being Protes- 
tants, and for extinguishing the hopes of the 
pretended Prince of Wales and of his open and 
secret abettors," as altered and explained by an 
Act 6 Geo. I., "An Act for altering the oath of 
abjuration and assurance and for amending so much 
of an Act of the 7th year of Her late Majesty 
Queen Anne, ' An Act for the improvement of the 
union of the two Kingdoms,' " etc., and was also to 
make and subscribe the declaration mentioned in 
an Act of Parliament 25 Car. II., "An Act for 
preventing dangers which may happen from Popish 
recusants." 

OATHS OF OFFICE 

The Governor, moreover, took the following 
oaths: — 

1. The usual Plantation oaths taken by Gover- 
nors in His Majesty's Plantations to ensure the 
due execution of the office and trust of Captains- 
General and Governors-in-ChJef. 

2. The oath required to be taken by Governors 
to do their utmost to promote the observance of 
several Commercial and Plantation Laws. 
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IN CASE OF DEATH OF GOVERKOR OR HIS ABSENCE 
FROM THE COLONY 

Upon the death of the Governor, or during his 
absence from the Colony and dependencies, the 
member of Council next in seniority to the Chief 
Justice, resident in the Colony or its dependencies, 
succeeded to the Government when there was no 
Lieutenant-Governor or Commander-in-Chief, until 
the royal pleasure was known. 

COUNCIL TO ADMINISTER OATHS 

The Council, or any two members thereof, had 
full power and authority to tender and administer 
the above oaths to the Governor or officer adminis- 
tering the Government, after which the Governor 
proceeded to administer to the Chief Justice and 
other members of Council the same oaths, and 
caused them to make and subscribe the declaration 
for the due execution of their offices and trusts. 

ENACTMENT OF LAWS 

The Governor and Council, or the major part 
of them, were authorised to make, enact, and or- 
dain statutes, ordinances, and laws for the peace, 
welfare, and good government of the Colony, so 
long as they were not repugnant to the laws and 
statutes of the United Kingdom, but were as near 
as possible thereto. And all such laws, statutes, 
and ordinances were ordered, within six months, or 
earlier if possible, after their enactment, to be 
transmitted for allowance or disallowance of the 
Crown, signified under the Royal Sign Manual 
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or Signet, or by order of the Privy Council, to the 
Governor, and if disallowed they became void ; and 
no laws, the penalty for infringement of which 
exceeded a fine, or an imprisonment for more than 
three months, had any effect until it had obtained 
the royal sanction. 

THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL NOT AUTHORISED TO 
IMPOSE TAXES EXCEPT FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 

Except such taxes as were necessary for making 
roads and bridges, erection and repair of public 
buildings, or other purposes of local convenience 
and economy for the internal welfare of the Colony, 
the Governor and the Council were not authorised 
to impose or levy any tax. 

ALL FORMER LAWS, ETC., TO REMAIN IN FORCE 

All laws, Statutes, and ordinances in force imme- 
diately before the annulling of the Sierra Leone 
Company's charter, whether made by the said 
charter or in execution of any authority therein 
granted, were to remain in force as if the charter 
had not been annulled, and were so to continue 
until repealed or revoked by the Governor and 
Council. And no judgment, decree, or sentences 
given subsequent to the annulling of the charter of 
1799 and prior to the granting of that of 1808 could 
be impeached, questioned or invalidated on the 
ground of the abrogation of the said charter ; but 
all judgments, decrees, or sentence orders, probates, 
etc., were deemed and taken to be of the same 
force, effect, and validity as if the said Letters 
Patent had not been abrogated. 
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THE MAYOR AND ALDERMEN 

The constitution of this body politic and cor- 
porate remained the same as it had existed under 
the Sierra Leone Company's charter. 

THE mayor's court ABOLISHED 

This court was abolished and " the Court of the 
Recorder of Free Town" substituted; constituted by 
the Chief Justice and the Mayor and Aldermen, 
any three of which formed a quorum to transact all 
business of the court, presided over by the Chief 
Justice, who was also Recorder of the Court, or, in 
his absence, by the senior Alderman. The jurisdic- 
tion of this court was co-extensive with that of the 
Mayor's Court, and had and enjoyed the same 
privileges and rights, except that it was now pre- 
sided over by the Chief Justice, unless when he 
was a party to, or was interested in any suit, in 
which case the Mayor and Aldermen jJone could 
try and determine the case. If any two of the 
judges were in like manner parties to, or were 
interested in any case depending on the court, the 
remaining judges, presided over by the senior 
Alderman, could try and adjudge when both the 
Chief Justice and Recorder, and the Mayor were 
thus disqualified. 

THE SHERIFF 

The appointment and functions of this officer 
remained the same as heretofore under the charter 
of 1799. 
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THE ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL OF THE RECORDER'S 
COURT 

Save and excepting the taking away of the 
control of the Court of Directors of the Company 
and the substitution of that of the Governor and 
Council, the appointment and functions of this 
officer remained the same as those of the Ac- 
countant-General of the Mayor's Court 

COURT OF APPEAL 

The Governor and Council constituted a Court 
of Record, with powers to hear and determine 
appeals from the Court of the Recorder and other 
inferior courts. 

THE COURT OF REQUESTS 

This court still remained with the forty shillings 
jurisdiction. 

QUARTER SESSIONS 

The Chief Justice and other members of Council, 
with the exception of the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, or Commander-in-Chief, held Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace four times a year within the 
Colony, and constituted the Commissioners of Oyer 
and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, to try crimes and 
misdemeanours committed within Free Town or 
elsewhere within the Colony, or in any Dependency 
thereof; and were empowered to issue warrants or 
precepts to the Sheriff commanding him to summon 
a convenient number of the principal inhabitants 
within the Colony to serve as Grand and Petit 
Jurors at the Court of Oyer and Terminer and 
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Gaol Delivery, and the Justices of the Peace and 
the Commissioners of the said court, respectively, 
administered to the Grand and Petit Jurors the 
oaths usually taken in England by such jurors, 
after which they proceeded to administer the oath 
of affirmation to witnesses, then the trial of the 
suit, and next followed acquittal or condemnation. 
These courts, the Court of Quarter Sessions and 
that of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, 
assembled and adjourned at such times and to 
such places as were, from time to time, judged 
convenient 

ISSUE OF PUBLIC MONEYS 

All public moneys raised by law, stMute, or 
ordinance within the Colony were issued out by 
warrant from the Governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Council of the Colony, and dis- 
posed of for the purposes directed and appointed 
by such law, statute, or ordinances, and not other- 
wise. 

GRANTS OF LANDS 

The Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Council, gave to the inhabitants of the Colony 
such grants of lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
as there were at the disposal of the Crown upon 
such terms and moderate quit-rents, services, and 
acknowledgments reserved unto the Crown as the 
Governor thought fit ; and such grants, passed and 
sealed by the seal of the Colony, on being entered 
on record by such officers as were appointed there- 
unto, were declared to be good and effectual in law 
against the Crown. But all grants, leases, demises, 
etc, made at any time heretofore under the 
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authority of the Siena Leone Company, prior to 
their surrender in 1S07, were, to all intents and 
purposes, taken to be valid and efiectual against 
the Crown ; and all such grants, leases, demises of 
lands or tenements were confirmed by the Governor 
under the seal of the Colony. 

In the year 1S21, upon the dissolution of the 
African Company in July, and the transfer of the 
Gold Coast to the Crown by an Act of Parliament 
I and 2 Gea IV., that Colony was mei^ed in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, and formed a dependency 
thereof. This extended the jurisdiction of the Colony 
to all forts, castles, buildings, estates, and possessions 
before possessed by the African Company, between 
the 20° N. laL and 20^ S. lat., and subjected these 
places to all laws, statutes, and ordinances as were 
then in force at Sierra Leone. 

NUMBER OF COUNCILLORS 

In order to enable the Governor to exercise 
jurisdiction over the Colony and dependencies, the 
number of Councillors was increased to nine at 
least, five whereof constituted a quorum ; and the 
Governor was empowered to suspend any member 
from sitting, voting, or assisting therein, upon just 
cause, and upon any vacancy caused by death of a 
Councillor, or his absence from the Colony for the 
space of one year without leave, under the Royal 
Sign Manual, and was to appoint others out of the 
principal inhabitants of the Colony ; but was to 
report the same by first opportunity to the proper 
authorities, so that others might be appointed under 
the Royal Sign Manual, or the same confirmed. 
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ENACTMENT OF LAWS 

The power of enacting laws, statutes, and 
ordinances that was vested in the Governor and 
Council still remained as under the charter of 
1808. But the Governor had the right of veto, 
so that nothing might be done or found to the 
prejudice of the Crown. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The constitution of the Court of the Recorder 
of Free Town was now altered, and instead of the 
" Mayor and Aldermen " — the last relic of the 
Municipal Corporation of the original Government 
— were substituted two members of Council called 
Assistant- Judges, with powers, under the presidency 
of the Chief Justice, to hear and determine all civil 
suits, actions, and pleas between party and party 
within the Colony, or in any fort, settlement, etc., 
except when the cause of suit did not exceed forty 
shillings. If the Chief Justice and Recorder, or any 
of the Assistant-Judges was in any way interested in 
any action or suit depending in the court, such Chief 
Justice and Recorder, or Assistant-Judge, was dis- 
qualified to sit in such suit ; and in the determina- 
tion of any suit where the votes were equal on 
either side, the Chief Justice, or, in his absence, 
the senior Assistant-Judge presiding, had a casting 
vote. 

The rules of practice and procedure in the Court 
of the Recorder of Free Town, with altered constitu- 
tion, remained the same as heretofore with regard 
to trial by jury and right of appeal. 
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OATHS OP ASSISTANT -JUDGES AND RIGHT OF APPEAL 

Each Assistant- Judge, after nomination and 
appointment and prior to entering upon the execu- 
tion of his functions, took an oath of office 
administered to him by the Governor and Council, 
which constituted a Court of Record to hear and 
determine appeals from the Court of the Recorder 
of Free Town and from all superior Courts of 
Common Law established in the Colony, subject 
to limitations, rules, and directions as to proceed- 
ings and the right of appeal from their judgments, 
sentence, or decree to the Privy Council when the 
debt, damages, or matters in dispute exceeded ^400, 
with the same condition as to security to be given 
by appellant as before, viz. that appellant gave 
good security to effectually prosecute such appeal 
and answer the condemnation money, and pay also 
such costs and damages as might be awarded, in 
case such sentence, order, or decree appealed against 
was confirmed. 

But when the matter related to the levying of 
any duty payable to the Crown, or to any fee of 
office or an annual rent, or to any matter where the 
future right might be bound in all such cases, an 
appeal could be had to the Privy Council although 
the sum was less than ;^40a 

SEAL OF THE COLONY 

The Governor kept and used the Public Seal of 
the Colony for sealing alt instruments whatsoever 
that ought to pass the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom. 
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IDIOTS AND LUNATICS AND THEIR ESTATES 

In order to avoid the trouble and charges con- 
sequent upon the issue of writs of inquiry of idiots 
and lunatics and their return to the Court of 
Chancery, the Governor was empowered to give 
orders and warrants, from time to time, for the pre- 
paration of grants for the custodies of such idiots 
and lunatics and their estates as were found by 
inquisition taken, or were to be taken and returned 
into the Court of Chancery of the Colony, and then 
to make and pass grants and commitments, under 
the Great Seal of the Colony, of the custodies of 
such idiots and lunatics and their estates, to suitors 
in their behalf, according to rules of law. Such 
grants and commitments were on the model of 
those made under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom. 

THE COURT OF REQUESTS ABOLISHED 

The Court of Requests of the Colony and for 
the recovery of small debts as constituted under the 
charter of 1808 was abolished ; and, in lieu thereof, 
the Governor, with the advice and concurrence of 
the Council, was empowered to nominate and ap- 
point certain Justices of the Peace and other Com- 
missioners, for particular districts, with the authority 
of the said court and with the same forty shillings 
jurisdiction, in the same manner and as near as 
possible to the jurisdiction of Commissioners of 
Requests in England, to assemble at such a time 
and place as the Governor, with the advice and 
concurrence of the Council, appointed from time to 
time. 
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MARRIAGE LAWS, PROBATE OF WILLS, AND GRANT OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Governor or Lieutenant-Governor was now 
empowered to perform all acts necessary for the 
granting of licences, probate of wills, and grants of 
administration concerning any interest or any estate 
which any person had within the Colony or its 
dependencies in the same manner as Governors, 
etc., of British provinces in America were author- 
ised to do. The jurisdiction of the Court of 
Recorder and of the Mayor's Court in respects of 
Courts of Probate and letters of adminstration was 
wholly to cease ; but no probate already issued or 
administration granted by the respective courts, 
under the charters of 1799 and 1808, were impeach- 
able by reason of the cessation of the authority and 
functions of the said courts, but were to remain 
valid. 

INSTITUTION OF CRIMINAL AND CIVIL COURTS 

With the advice and consent of the Council, the 
Governor had full authority to erect and constitute 
judicatories and Courts of Recorder or other courts 
for hearing and determining all causes, criminal or 
civil, arising between persons resident within the 
Colony and dependencies ; issue, from time to time, 
special Commissions of Oyer and Terminer and 
Gaol Delivery limited to the districts and crimes or 
misdemeanours specified of the Commissions, which 
courts had full power to administer oaihs for the 
discovery of the truth with all powers, authority, 
reasonable and necessary, fees and privileges, etc, 
thereunto belonging or appertaining. 
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RESERVATION TO THE CROWN 

To the Crown was reserved all powers and 
authority to revoke, alter, vary, annul, and make 
void all privil^;es, powers, immunities, and advan- 
tages, ordinances, appointments, etc., granted and 
given under the charter, and to make and substitute 
all or any new ones, in lieu thereof, as he might 
think fit and proper for the administration of 
justice and for the government of the Colony and 
dependencies. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

EDUCATION 

It was the earliest care of the Sierra Leone 
Company to introduce education into the Colony 
side by side with commerce and agriculture ; to 
this end a schoolmaster was appointed for local 
instruction. That is to say, industrial education 
had, since the earliest times, been the plan con- 
templated for the Colony. As early as 1792 
Mr. Home, the chaplain, and Mr. Field, the 
schoolmaster, endeavoured to form a school, and 
the encouragement given and the progress made 
by the children could be imagined from the large 
scheme for advanced education laid out by the 
Directors of the Company in 1799. From the 
testimony of correspondence it would appear that 
as early as 1789 the children of Settlers were 
employed as clerks or copyists in the Sierra Leone 
Company's office ; for the Committee of Trade 
appointed to investigate the financial condition of 
the Company in that year recommended the 
retention of the service of a Native clerk in the 
Commercial Agents' Department In 1800, apart 
from the schools of the Company in the Colony, 
we find that among the passengers per Nancy, 
406 
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the Company's ship, bound for Sierra Leone, was 
one Mr. Robert Alexander, who was sent out as a 
schoolmaster by the Edinburgh Missionary Society; 
so that the education of the Colony was not neg- 
lected. 

But the higher education to which we have 
referred was additional to the ordinary local school 
instruction. It was of a piece with what is at 
present imparted at Colwyn Bay Institute. This 
was carried on as early as 1798. The Directors 
of the Sierra Leone Company had written to the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, their Agent Conductor, 
asking his opinion how far it was considered wise 
and economical to subscribe for and promote the 
education of Africans in England as in their own 
country, and it Is interesting to note the answer 
given to the Directors, and the liberal and un- 
stinted views expressed on the education of Africans 
in Europe : — 

"To answer the question fully and decisively," 
the Governor said, "it would require to have it 
stated what is the aim or view in educating them, 
so far as respects their future destination after 
their education has been completed. Are they to 
remain in the Colony here, or are they to return 
to their native homes, with a view of disseminating 
their acquired knowledge and good principles 
among their ignorant brethren? In the former 
case I should be of opinion it would be as well 
that they should receive their education in England 
or Scotland, inasmuch as it is clear that by being 
there better instruction in general might be afforded 
them, and they would certainly have a better 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
manners and customs of civilised life than by 
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staying here ; they would be inferior in knowledge 
(as it would be a pity they should not be in moral 
conduct) to the Settlers ; and if their education 
was followed by an institution for affording them 
a certainty of a decent employment and subsistence, 
so that they might have no occasion themselves 
or that others might have any room to think their 
situation degrading, there is no doubt but they 
might, upon the whole, maintain a virtuous and 
industrious conduct, and thereby do much good 
in the Colony as well as to natives of their own 
nation, who may be residing in or who may occa- 
sionally come to the Colony. But, on the other 
hand, if when they return here they are either to 
be distributed out amongst the natives, as I should 
apprehend is to be the case, or to remain in, and 
merely depend on, their own exertions to pick 
up a precarious existence in this Colony, I am 
clearly of opinion that they ought not to be sent 
to England in preference to being educated here. 

" It strikes me that when in England (probably 
in a letter from Durham) I had occasion to touch 
on this subject, so far as it relates to the Settlers' 
children. I think I then stated to you as being 
a fact that, notwithstanding all the attention paid 
to their education and to instil good and lasting 
principles, the majority of those who had given 
up and left school had turned out loose, abandoned 
characters, and merely, as far as I was able to judge, 
from the want of employment, such employment, 
at least, as they themselves could undertake with- 
out thinking it degrading or too laborious. For, 
as I think I then told you, the very circumstance 
of their having had a decent education, together 
with a long-acquired habit of indolence by going 
to school, set their minds above any common 
worth. It is drudgery ; it is a degrading empi^- 
metU. What ! would you ask a young woman 
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who has done nothing for four or five years but 
dress neat and go to school, who is, perhaps, besides 
her mother's darling, — would you ask such a one 
to take a hoe in her hand to assist her father in 
his plantation ? It would be a vain request. 

" By being educated In England their notions and 
desires in regard to situation and the possessing and 
enjoying the comforts of life and society with which 
they may have been accustomed to will, undoubtedly, 
be higher than if they remained here ; and in pro- 
portion as this was the case, it would be liable to 
unfit them for being in any degree useful amongst 
their native brethren, whose society, whose manners, 
customs and mode of life altogether might be 
thought either insipid with some, or downright 
disgusting to them." 

It does not appear that anything contrary to the 
above wholesome opinions was adopted. And in 
the same year, 1799, the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
on his return to England, was Induced to carry with 
him twenty-one boys and four girls who had been 
under his superintendence, they having, some for a 
longer and some for a shorter time, belonged to the 
schools established in the settlement 

The motives for removing them to England are 
stated to have been from a persuasion that their 
education might be conducted with considerable 
advantage, and also from all expectation which had 
been created that on their arrival a society might 
be formed for the purpose of providing them with 
instruction, of supplying the necessary expenses, 
and of extending the benefit of education to other 
Africans. The children were taken at first under 
the protection of the Court of Directors of the 
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Sierra Leone Company, who contributed a sum 
from the public fun(k of the Company towards their 
support and also promoted a private subscription 
for the same object The court afterwards re- 
quested that the gentlemen — Directors of the Com- 
pany — together with the rectors of the parish in 
which the children were ordered to be placed, should 
undertake the general superintendence of their 
education, and that the Company's secretary (the 
same gentleman who had been Governor at Sierra 
Leone, Mr. Zachary Macaulay) should more par- 
ticularly examine, from time to time, their progress, 
suggest measures for their improvement, and control 
the expenditure of the funds of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were the first Directors 
of the Institution : — 

Henry Thornton, Esq., Chairman of the Sierra 
Leone Company, 

Charles Grant, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

William Wilberforce, Esq., 

Geo^ Wolff, Esq., 

Granville Sharpe, Esq., 

Samuel Parker, Esq., 

Rev. J. Venn, Rector of Clapham, and 

Zachary Macaulay, Esq., Secretary to the Sierra 
Leone Company. 

A suitable schoolmaster was appointed, who, with 
his wife, occupied the same house at Clapham with 
the children, and not only instructed them in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, history, geography, 
natural philosophy, and mechanics, but also em- 
ployed himself in conversing much with them and 
in introducing them to the knowledge of the various 
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arts likely to be useful in their own country. This 
was the beginning of the Grammar School at 
Clapham, founded on a basis similar to that on which 
the school established at Colwyn's Bay has been 
founded. 

Among the earliest scholars of this institution at 
Clapham were representatives of Natives from the 
various setdements of the Sierra Leone Company, 
viz. : the son of Chief Nembana of Robana, a 
Temne ; the son of Chief Fantima, a Susu, from 
the Rio Fongo ; John Caulker, son of one of the 
chiefs of the Plantains ; and Abraham Hazeley, 
son of a Setder. 

The following extract from a report of the Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Education of Africans, 
under date 29th January, 1801, will serve to show 
the progress of those Africans at Clapham and the 
3 that attended the Institution : — 



" The children in general have hitherto equalled 
the expectation formed of them, both as to their 
capacity and dispositions ; and the Directors of the 
Institution are now encouraged to recommend it 
to the notice of the public on the ground of the 
advantages to be expected from it having been 
already made, in some degree, manifest, as well 
as on that of the unspeakable benefit which may, 
by the blessing of Providence, be eventually con- 
ferred on the continent of Africa by every prudent 
and well-conducted plan for the instruction and 
civilisation of its inhabitants. 

"The children now in England are, many of 
them, the sons of chiefs, and uiey are of that ^e 
at which they are most likely both to receive and 
to retain instruction. They are effectually separated 
from those evil examples, to which, at the inter- 
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vening period between youth and manhood, they 
could hardly fail to be exposed in their own country. 
They are furnished with religious knowledge, and 
are trained to habits both of cleanliness and industry, 
and they will be received from time to time into 
those situations under the Company's Government 
at Sierra Leone or destined to those services for 
which their attainments may seem most to qualify 
them ; and thus it is hoped that they will, on their 
going back to Africa, be preserved from that state 
of degradation into which many of their countrymen 
have returned, who have been without their ad- 
vantj^es and have received only an imperfect edu- 
cation in Great Britain. 

"In proportion to the enlargement of the funds of 
the Institution the plan may be in many resf>ect5 
extended. It may become a subject for considera- 
tion, whether some young Africans, as well as 
descendants of Africans resident in the West 
Indies, or in America, in whom any remarkably 
promising talents and dispositions shall have ap- 
peared, may not receive the benefit of an education 
under the Society ; and it will certainly be desirable 
that considerable schools should be maintained in 
Africa, of which the expense will be comparatively 
small, and that the children, as well boys as girls, 
who shall have made the greatest progress in Uiem 
should be selected as proper objects for education in 
England. 

" The prospect of the permanence and stability of 
the Colony of Sierra Leone has lately been much 
increased by measures for its protection which have 
been taken by Government, and also by an aid of 
;^4,ooo per annum, voted in Parliament, towards 
the support of its Civil Establishment, as well as 
by the grant from the Crown of a Charter of 
Justice These circumstances furnish an additional 
reason in favour of the present proposal The 
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Settlement of Sierra Leone, it might be hoped, 
will long continue to afford the opportunity of pro- 
viding for well-educated Africans, and the accession 
of such Africans, whether as independent traders 
and cultivators of the soil, or as servants of the 
Company, will be the means of greatly strengthening 
and improving the Settlement And at a time when 
the bounty of Parliament has been extended to the 
Colony, though to an amount probably insufficient 
to cover all the ordinary charges of its government, 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose that there may 
be a disposition, among some proprietors of the 
Company in particular, to assist in furnishing that 
pecuniary aid towards the education of Africans 
which is still wanting. The object of the present 
Institution, as the Directors of it conceive, should 
not be considered as one which is to be provided 
for merely by means of the future trading profits 
of the Sierra Leone Company. Involving the 
general civilisation of Africa, and the future dis- 
semination of Christianity on that continent, it has 
appeared to them to have some claim to support, 
both from all that class of individuals who have 
stood forward in the cause of the 'Abolition of 
the Slave Trade ' and from the friends of humanity 
and religion in general." 



The above account shows the efforts of the 
Sierra Leone Company to disseminate light and 
knowledge in the Colony and places adjacent The 
school at Clapham, under Mr. Greave, appears to 
have continued until the retirement of the Sierra 
Leone Company. But in the interim of 1804 and 
1807 the impetus already given to education was 
sustained by the arrival of the Church Missionary 
Society. Upon the transfer of the Colony to the 
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Crown in 1807 it was the especial care of the 
African Institution to promote education in the 
Colony to the utmost of its power. For this pur- 
pose the Committee of the Institution appropriated 
a part of the Society's funds for the erection Euid 
support of schools in which, in addition to the usual 
branches of elementary knowledge, such as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, they imparted instruction in 
agriculture and other useful arts. When Wesleyan 
Methodism was established in the Colony in 1811, 
several schoolmasters, of whom Mr. Rayner was 
one, went out with the Missionaries ; so that three 
forces were then at work in the education of the 
Colony. 

It is, however, strange that the Report of the 
Commissioners of 1810 should contain no mention 
of the state of education in the Colony, although it 
must have been progressing. The greatest impetus 
ever given to education in Sierra Leone, however, 
came from the Church Missionary Society. In 
the year 1816 that good old Society stepped for- 
ward and arranged with the Government to support 
and educate the children of the Captured Negroes 
hitherto maintained by the Government at its own 
expense, and only required a support of £5 per 
annum as a capitation fee for each child over the 
number of 300 educated. 

All this while it should be observed that the 
Society had established various schools in the 
mountain villages, and in the Christian Institution, 
first established at Leicester, but afterwards moved 
to Regent, where about 300 African children 
were receiving education, maintained partly by the 
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Government, partly by the Society and other friends 
of Africa. 

In 1818 a further arrangement was effected with 
the Government by the Society, by which arrange- 
ment it pledged itself to defray the salaries of the 
whole of the schoolmasters in the Colony and to 
place the education of the Settlement on a more 
efHcient footing, on condition Government would 
assign to seven clergymen, who were to be placed 
as rectors over the country parishes, the same 
stipends which were then paid to the seven superin- 
tendents over the parishes of St James, St. John, 
St Paul's, St. Andrew's, St Peter's, St Charles', 
St. Patrick's. 

Thenceforth we meet a barrier — an insuperable 
barrier that goes on, presently, greater and greater, 
in the history of education in the Colony. The 
education of the Colony was left in the hands 
of the Church Missionary Society and became in- 
extricably blended with the history of that Society, 
so that it became impossible after this to treat of 
the education of the Colony without trenching on 
the history of the Church Missionary Society. 

The systems of education, however, pursued were 
as follows. The Colonial Schools, or those estab- 
lished in Free Town, were conducted on the Lancas- 
trian plan. AH the village schools, i.e. those under 
the Society, were conducted on the Bell System, by 
persons provided and sent out by the Church 
Missionary Society, and who had passed through 
the central school of the National Society. 

The number of scholars receiving education in 
the schools in the Colony in 1818 may be ascer- 
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tained from the Governor's despatch of 6th March, 
addressed to the Secretary of State. It states the 
number to have increased to 2,000 of both sexes, 
and the prepress made by them at this period 
elicited the most outspoken confession in favour 
of the brain-power of the Negro from the Rev. 
Mr. During, of the Church Missionary Society. 
He writes : — 

"Six years' experience has taught me that the 
Africans can learn anything, and he is not what 
designing men have represented him, a sort of 
middle creature between man and brute. Most of 
those with whom I live have been brought from 
the holds of slave ships. I have seen them rise 
from the chains of the slave dealer to become in- 
dustrious men and women, faithful subjects, pious 
Christians, affectionate husbands and wives, tender 
fathers and mothers, and peaceable neighbours," 

Under the administration of Sir Charles Macar- 
thy, the father of the Liberated African, educa- 
tion received the greatest impulse. Encouraged by 
the patronage offered by him, the Church Mission- 
ary Society had founded the Christian Institution 
at Leicester. The Governor was an enthusiastic 
educationist He visited the schools periodically, 
awarded prizes to the children, and presided at the 
annual examinations throughout the whole of bis 
useful administration. 

Major-General Turner continued the patronage 
of Sir Charles, and although he did not introduce 
an improved system of education, yet he left un- 
touched that already adopted by Governor Macarthy, 
which developed itself with manifold success. 
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But with the assumption of Sir Neil Campbell a 
new order of things commenced. Hitherto all the 
children of the Liberated Africans, excepting those 
~who resided with their parents, had been placed 
under the immediate control of their teachers. But 
in the year 1826 this system was abolished and 
the following arrangement was announced as the 
new Government Regulation : — 

"All children under fifteen years of age, and 
who until after that age shall be considered in- 
capable of providing for themselves, are to be 
given out to old Settlers, who shall receive for 
them an allowance (for food and clothing) of three- 
pence each per day, to be paid weekly by the 
manager, in advance. Two days in the week they 
are to work for the managers, and four days for 
those who have the charge of them. After they 
have attained the age of fifteen, they will be re- 
leased from the superintendence of their adopted 
parents, a lot of land will be given them, and they 
will be expected to provide for themselves. 

"The hours of Instruction for those above fifteen 
years of age, on weekdays, are to be from eleven 
to twelve o'clock, and from one to three in the 
afternoon ; considering their age it is useless to 
appropriate to them a greater number of hours, as 
they are composed either of persons who arrive at 
an early age and only require to keep up the 
recollection of their instruction at school, or of those 
who have arrived at a much later period of life, and 
to whom it can be of very little use ; with either 
class compulsion is of no avail. 

" For those under fifteen years of age the hours 
of instruction are to be, on weekdays, from nine 
o'clock in the morning until twelve, and from one to 
three in the afternoon." 
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The schools were, in consequence, dissolved and 
the children dispersed among their countrymen. 
The parents, understanding that they were still 
required to send their children to school, com- 
plained loudly of their inability to send them and 
still to provide for their maintenance which, under 
the former arrangement, was done by the Govern- 
ment The consequence was that attendance at 
school was almost nil. 

The new order on an economic basis, was now 
thought to have worked injuriously and the 
necessity for superseding it was felt 

On the 14th March, only a little over two months 
after the order was promulgated, another appeared 
as follows : — 

** His Excellency the Governor, having ap- 
proved of the re-establishment of the schools in 
the different villages of the Liberated Africans, the 
attention of the managers is particularly desired as 
to the manner in which they are to be regulated. 

" The hours of attendance pointed out by the 
instructions of His Excellency are to be strictly 
attended to. 

" The dress of the children will be — for girls, a 
petticoat and a short jacket of blue and white 
check, with short sleeves, to be worn over the 
petticoat ; for boys, a pair of check trousers, and a 
short shirt of striped check to wear over the 
trousers ; these articles will be issued from the 
stores of the Liberated African Department in each 
year, at Christmas and Midsummer, and the 
clothing due at Christmas last will be given to them 
immediately. The manners are not expected to 
collect all the children, male and female, who were 
distributed among the inhabitants of the different 
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villages in December last, but these are neverthe- 
less to be encouraged to attend during the hours of 
instruction by every possible means ; and at the 
half-yearly distribution of clothing, those boys and 
girls who are recommended by the managers for 
regularity of attendance and general good conduct 
shall also receive the allowance of clothing, although 
not residing in the schools or maintained by His 
Majesty's Government. 

"The gentlemen of the Church Missionary 
Society will, it is hoped, regularly visit the schools 
at the hours most convenient to themselves, and 
examine into the improvement of the pupils and 
the capability of the teachers, as well as the moral 
and religious conduct of everyone connected with 
the schools. Any recommendation which these 
gentlemen may make to the general superintendent 
respecting pupils and masters, and any si^rgestion 
which they may consider as likely to improve these 
establishments as to these points, will be read with 
attention. 

" Half-yearly inspections of the progress of the 
children will be held, at which the gentlemen of the 
Church Missionary Society will be requested to 
preside in their own district, and selection will tf.en 
be made for those children whose inclination and 
capability to receive have been most apparent ; and 
where, either from habitual idleness or from 
incapacity, but little progress has been made, the 
pupils, in such cases, will be given out to the most 
decent inhabitants, either by indenture or otherwise, 
for the purpose of being employed on their farms, 
and such children will cease to be maintained at 
the expense of the Government. 

" In all cases of flagrant neglect or ill usage, on 
the part of the persons to whom children have 
been already, or may hereafter be, distributed, the 
manager will remove such children from under the 
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care of their adopted parent, and the person so 
offending shall never be allowed again to receive 
any due from the schools." 

By an additional regulation, it was ordered that 
" the scholars will be collected, as formerly, in a 
building adjoining to the manager's residence, and 
His Majesty's Government will allow twopence per 
day for each from the ist of March. The man^reis 
are permitted to employ them in the farms, before 
and after school hours." This new Government 
regulation with its modification is, at best, a breach 
of contract with the Church Missionary Society, 
which had finally settled an arrangement with the 
Government during Sir Charles Macarthy's admin- 
istration, " that Government should provide for the 
religious education of the Colony and the Church 
Missionary Society for education." The Church 
Missionary Society had also agreed to pay half the 
salary of ;f 300 per annum for the second chaplain 
to be appointed, but as some inconvenience was 
thought might arise from a union of this nature 
with Government, the Society proposed to relieve 
the Government to a much larger extent than the 
half salary specified by the payment of ail the 
schoolmasters of the Colony. 

By these regulations, therefore, the original 
arrangement by which the Society undertook, in 
1834, to educate and maintain, free of chaige, all 
the children formerly educated and maintained by 
the Government was interrupted without any 
adequate reason except that of economy. But 
economy — that idol of Sir Neil Campbell — oper- 
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ated to the detriment of education in the Colony 
by superseding the authority of the agents of the 
Church Missionary Society by that of managers. 
But the Society were keenly alive to the situation, 
and rather than endure displacement from their 
position as the educationists of the Colony, offered 
to take upon themselves the expense of all the 
schools. 

" Nothing, they rightly conceived," says Walker, 
" could more fatally interfere with the course which, 
in that character, they considered necessary to 
adopt than the association of the children with 
the native adults around them, whose conversation 
and habits could not fail to have the most in- 
jurious effects on their minds, and which must 
entirely neutralise the impressions produced on 
them by the discipline and instruction of the 
schools. The authorities at home, however, wished 
to give the new system a fuller trial, but they 
expressed themselves as ready to concur with the 
Society in adopting some better-defined regulations 
on the subject" 

From the report of Major Rowan's Commission 
it would appear that the total educational staff of 
the Church Missionary consisted, in April, 1826, of 
five schoolmasters, four schoolmistresses, and one 
assistant ; and that of the Liberated African Depart- 
ment consisted of one schoolmaster, two schoolmis- 
tresses, and six assistant female teachers. The total 
number of schools was said to have been twenty- 
two, and the number of scholars 2,1 1 1. 

"The inadequacy of the number of teachers is 
■suflficiendy evident," says the Commission, "but the 
incompetency of some of the individuals for the 
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situations in which they were placed, was still more 
striking. The assistant-teachers were necessarily 
placed in chaise of schools, and although they 
would probably have been found useful as assis- 
tants, some of them were totally unfit to act as 
masters." 

As regards comparative efficiency of the village 
schools and the Free Town schools, those in the 
viU^;es bore a very favourable comparison. The 
Commissioners reported that — 

"The school at Leopold, under the charge of 
Mr. Davy (an agent of the Church Missionary 
Society), is the only one for the education of boys, 
which is at all equal to that at Free Town. 

"The first class at this school appeared to be 
more advanced than that at Free Town. They had 
made some progress in English grammar, although 
Mr. Davy does not consider it as part of his regular 
oiurse of instruction. But finding the boys in- 
telligent, he wished to make the trial, and has done 
so with considerable success. Though these lads 
are older than the generality of those at Free Town, 
Mr. Davy states that they have not been more than 
four years at school. 

" Although there were considerable shades of 
difference in the female schools included in the first 
division, they were all in a state very creditable to 
the individuals who had charge of them ; that at 
Leopold was highly so. With regard to reading 
and spelling, they were litde behind the correspond- 
ing classes in the school at Free Town, with the 
exception of the last classes at Leopold and 
Waterloo, which were generally composed of girls 
lately received in the Colony, some of whom were 
marriageable. The girls are not taught to cipher, 
nor is much time given to writing ; but considerable 
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attention has been paid to instructing them in 
needlework, at which many of them appear to be 
expert." 

Our account of the growth of education would 
be necessarily incomplete were we not to make 
mention of the only Higher Seminjiry in the 
Colony — the Christian Institution. In addition to 
what has been said of it, it was that in which a 
somewhat liberal education was imparted. It had 
been removed from Leicester to Regent, but was 
not in working order. There were four youths in 
connection with it, two of whom were reported to 
have made some proficiency in reading, writing, and 
English grammar. 

As the Society were not satisfied with the 
situation of the establishment at Regent, they 
sought another location, and obtained a most 
favourably situated piece of land at Fourah Bay, 
being part of the estate of the late Major-General 
Sir Charles Turner, including all the buildings, 
which were tendered for and obtained at a cost of 
^320 I IS. 6d. Thither the Institution was re- 
moved on the i8th February, 1828, with the new 
name acquired from the locality — Fourah Bay 
Institution. 

The scenery of this locality cannot better be 
described than in the words of the Rev. C. L. T. 
Haeusel, the Principal of the Institution: — 

" I am highly favoured by the residence which 
I am at present occupying with the youths under 
my charge. We removed to this beautiful spot on 
Monday the iSth of February, and I have 
hitherto been only confirmed in my opinion that 
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a more suitable spot for the puqxjses of the 
Institution could not have been selected. It 
includes every convenience which we want; the 
well supplying water for the boys washing their 
clothes without going to the brook, so that there is 
no ordinary occasion for them to leave the grounds, 
except for going to Kissey Church on Sunday 
morning. The house is a most comfortable 
residence, and has been much admired for its 
suitableness to our purposes. The prospect from 
the south piazza, embracing the whole range 
from Kissey Church to Cape Sierra Leone, is 
beautiful beyond description, £md I doubt whether 
one superior to it is to be found in the Colony. 
The sea breeze keeps the place so cool that for 
the first two nights after removing from Free Town 
I could bear a blanket very welL" 

The first students of the Institution in its new 
situation at Fourah Bay were Samuel Crowther, 
of whom we have heard something, John Harvey, 
James Jones, John Pope, John Wright, and William 
Samba. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

REUGION 

In treating on the subject of religion in regard to 
Sierra Leone during the period under review, it 
may be well to bear in mind two facts : — 

(i) That the introduction of rehgious principles 
into the Colony dates further back than the advent 
of any missionary body. 

(2) That there has always been an Established 
Church in contradistinction to churches or chapels 
of private organisation. 

Since the earliest arrival of colonists in 1787 
there had been a chaplain ; and when the Sierra 
Leone Company established itself in 1791 it 
brought with it a chaplain of its own, and the 
Liturgy of the Church of England was the form 
of prayer used. This would clearly appear from 
the letter of Mr. Thorne, an agent of the Sierra 
Leone Company, to the Court of Directors, dated 
15th September, 1800. 

Wesleyan Methodism in Sierra Leone is older 
than the General Wesleyan Missionary Society 
itself; having been in 1763 disseminated in America 
and the American Colonies by British emigrants 
who had settled down in various parts of that 
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continent, it is but natural to expect that the 
Nova Scotians, in becoming settlers in Sierra 
Leone, would bring with them that form of religion 
to which they had been accustomed, and which had 
been already introduced in America by missionaries 
who had been sent out there by Mr. John Wesley 
and Dr. Coke. As a matter of fact, they had 
established in Sierra Leone a system of church 
worship, and had added to their number Natives 
and the Maroons by proselytism. Local preachers 
had been appointed, and class-meetings with elders 
and leaders had been organised and were held from 
time to time. 

In 1792 their number had arisen to 223, at which 
number it stood in the minutes of the Wesleyan 
Conference in 1796. 

Up to that year frequent appeals were being 
made to the Wesleyan Society in London ; and 
Mr. Wesley himself was said to have manifested a 
lively interest in the litde church at Sierra Leone: 

But it was not until the 17th of February 
that the first band of missionaries, composed of 
mechanics, who were members of the Wesleyan 
Society in England, some of them local preachers, 
accompanied Mr. Zachary Macaulay, at the instance 
of Dr. Coke, to the Colony, to form a Christian 
community there. They arrived on the 18th of 
March, but were unable to proceed on a mission 
to the Fula country, having disagreed among them- 
selves. "During the voyage they became extremely 
discontented, quarrelling among themselves and 
calling each other ill names. On their arrival at 
Sierra Leone they behaved in such a manner as 
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excited the derision and contempt of all who had 
the opportunity of observing them." However, the 
difference that prevailed among them did not allow 
them to prosecute their mission, which was a provi- 
dential arrangement, lest their evil influence might 
also have been carried among the heathens. This 
was the end of the first attempt of a mission to the 
Fulas. 

Another was Eifterwards attempted in conjunction 
with men of a different religious persuasion, but 
failed also. These attempts, however, were not 
authorised by the Wesleyan Conference, and could 
not therefore have been official. In the minutes 
of Conference of 1796, the names of Archibald 
Murdoch and William Fatten appeared as mission- 
aries to Africa, but they never proceeded, as their 
names were noted as having been sent to Ireland. 

The first society, however, that sent out mission- 
aries to Sierra Leone after this, with effect, was the 
Church Missionary Society. Hitherto, if we except 
a few Danish missionaries who had been sent out 
by the S.P.C.K. to India, no English clergyman 
had gone forth as a missionary. 

It was in 1799 that the society was formed by 
a few earnest men, under the title of the " Society 
for Missions to Africa and the East." This was 
changed some years after, in 181 2, to "The Church 
of England Missionary Society," to distinguish it 
from dissenting missionary societies, and to indicate 
the lines on which its teachings would be conducted, 
i.e. in strict conformity with the Church of England 
doctrines and disciplines. Still, a part of the former 
designation was retained, and is the name by which 
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it has since been known, viz. "The Church Mis- 
sionary Society for Africa and the East," 

It was with great difficulty, however, that men to 
labour in this part of Africa could be had ; and 
these, not from England, but from Germany. 

There existed in Berlin at that time a Missionary 
Institution, and to the principal of this missionary 
tnuning college an application was made. The 
principal was Dr. John Joenicke, who succeeded in 
securing the services of two young men, Melchior 
Renner, a native of the Duchy of Wurtemberg, the 
home of the founder of Protestantism, and Peter 
Hartwig, a Prussian. 

To the school at Clapham, founded by the Sierra 
Leone Company for the education of the Native 
Africans, these missionaries were sent, where they 
had intercourse with the boys from the Rio Pongo, 
and studied the Susu language. At the end of 
1803 they returned to Germany, where they re- 
ceived Lutheran ordination. 

On their return to England they were accepted 
by the Society, and on the 8th of March, 1804, 
they sailed for Sierra Leone, and arrived on the 
14th of April. 

But the first efforts of the Church Missionary 
Society were directed not to Sierra Leone proper, 
but to the Rio Pongo, for labours in which country 
their earliest missionaries had qualified themselves 
at Clapham. They, however, did some preliminary 
work among the Nova Scotians and Settlers under 
the local auspices of the Sierra Leone Company. 

In 1806 diey were joined by three new mission- 
aries, viz. Gustavus Nylander, a Pole ; Leopold 
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Butcher, a Swabian ; and John Prasse, a Lusatian. 
They arrived in the Colony on the 27th of 
September. 

On their arrival they were distributed, four to 
labour in the Rio Pongo, and Mr. Nylander at 
Free Town. Unfortunately, however, one of them 
fell a prey to vicious habits, and was discovered to 
have participated in the slave trade. This was 
Peter Hartwig, who was soon after dismissed from 
the service of the Society. 

The first scene of the Society's labours on the 
Rio Pongo was Bassia, under the auspices of 
Mr. Curtis, a Native, who offered a large house to 
be used as a school, on condition that his own 
children should be educated. This term was ac- 
cepted as a most providential arrangement, and a 
deed of gift sealed the contract. 

As it is not the intention of the present work 
to enter into details, we shall pass on to note 
the introduction of Wesleyan Methodism in the 
Colony. 

On the 5th July, 1806, a letter was addressed to 
Dr. Coke by one of the elders of the Nova Scotia 
Settlers, inviting missionaries of the Wesleyan Con- 
nexion to work at Sierra Leone. The elder was 
one John Brown. It appears that a similar letter 
had been addressed by him two years previously, 
but no reply had been received. He wrote to 
inquire whether Dr. Coke could not send the 
congregation at Sierra Leone a pious person who 
should assist in preaching to the people and in tak- 
ing charge of the small flock. " Money could not 
procure us a minister," he said, "and even if it 
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could, we have none. Therefore, if our brethren in 
England will not pity us and take our case into 
consideration, none will." Such was the final appeal 
But the response was not immediate ; still, they 
continued to plod on till 1810, when the fulness of 
time came, and Mr. George Warren gave himself 
up with a full persuasion that he was called to 
labour for Africa, and with him were associated, as 
assistants or schoolmasters, Messrs. Rayner, Healey, 
and HirsL Mr. Warren was at that time an itinerant 
preacher in the Helston Circuit in Cornwall ; 
Messrs. Rayner and HeaJey were local preachers. 
These men sailed from England on 21st September, 
1811, in the brig Traveller, owned and commanded 
by Mr. Paul Cuffee, a free man of colour of North 
America, to whom reference has been made else- 
where in this work.* 

They arrived in Sierra Leone on the 12th 
November, and were warmly received by the 
Rev. Mr. Nylander, the Colonial Chaplain, and 
by Governor Maxwell. 

On the isth November Mr. Warren preached to 
a crowded congregation and administered the Lord's 
Supper to many persons in a chapel which they had 
erected. The number of members was 1 10. 

Having briefly alluded to the introduction of 
missionary societies in the Colony, we shall pass 
on to note their effects at the close of 1826 to the 
former half of 1827. 

The efforts of the Church Missionary Society 
have been alluded to so far as space allowed. 
Their work was principally directed among the 
* Chapter itv. 
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Liberated Africans so soon as the revival of the 
slave tfade had caused serious doubts as to the 
continuance of missionary labours on the Pongo. 
This was in 1813. 

Meanwhile, instructions were issued by the com- 
mittee at home that the education of adults was 
to be carried on simultaneously with that of the 
children, their earliest care. " Public worship and 
the preaching of the gospel are to be maintsuned 
every Sunday in each Settlement, in a building 
appropriated to that object; and the natives who 
understand the language sufficiently are to be 
invited and urged to attend." Each missionary was 
enjoined to keep prominently in view these three 
objects : — 

(i) By his example to exhibit to all the happy 
influences of Christianity on the conduct ; 

(2) To afford Christijm instruction to all children 
in the schools ; and 

(3) To proclaim the glad tidings of salvation to 
all around. 

These were the principles underlying the labours 
of the good old Society ; and how far they have 
been successful must be apparent from the progress 
of religion in Western Africa. There is no colony on 
the West Coast, British or foreign, that is not in- 
debted to the Church Missionary Society, directly or 
indirectly. If there has been any cause, latterly, for 
dissatisfaction, it has not been due to the modus oper- 
andi of the Society, which, so far as we are aware, 
has not been changed since 1 804, but to the nature 
of the men sent out, and the Society could not tell 
beforehand whether these men were sincere or 
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Otherwise. It was therefore bound in a measure 
to act upon their suggestions, but if these sugges- 
tions ultimately prove disastrous to their efforts 
they have only to state to the world that they were 
ill advised, which would be a noble admission; 
but such instances we hope may be fewer as time 
goes on. 

We must now deal with the state of religion at 
the close of our period. 

As has been remarked, prior to the anivaJ of the 
agents of the Church Missionary Society, the 
Colony had been left without a clergyman, ex- 
cepting the Chaplain of the Sierra Leone Company, 
during the whole of the period of its establishment 
down to 1804. When the Church Missionary 
Society sent out missionaries, nearly three-quarten 
of the people were sectaries independent of any 
European missionary of the Methodist Society. 
They had severEil black exhorters. There were 
no less than five meeting-houses — Lady Huntingdon 
Baptists, Anabaptists, Wesleyan Methodists, etc 
These people in some measure supported those 
who ministered to them by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

In cases of marriage they applied to the Govm- 
ment for licence, and the ceremony was performed 
by the chaplain. Also in case of funerals the 
relatives of the deceased sought the attendance of 
the chaplain. 

The Church Missionary Society commenced 
work in 1804, and was followed by the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society in 1811; these two great 
missionary bodies had charge of the religious 
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instruction of the Colony down to the close of the 
period. 

The following observations of Dr. Fitzgerald's, 
Chief Justice of the Colony, will serve as a 
description of the religious improvement of the 
Colony about this period. 

" The population of Free Town and suburbs com- 
prehends, according to the latest returns, 5,000 
souls. The congregation which attends the church 
consists of the greater portion of resident 
Europeans and their servants, of independent 
coloured people, soldiers of the garrison. Liberated 
Africans apprenticed to the king's works, those 
boys and girls of the colonial schools whose parents 
attend the church, and some other persons who do 
not belong to any of these classes. The church is, 
in general, reasonably full, and at times as much so 
as is consistent with convenience. It may therefore 
be inferred that a more numerous attendance would 
take place if the accommodation was more ample ; 
and this inference is strengthened by what is 
occasionally [seen in the instances of individuals, 
who, if they find a difficulty in obtaining a place on 
the benches usually frequented by persons of their 
class, will not immediately present themselves ; 
this modesty, however, is not frequently prevalent, 
neither is it necessary ; for there is not any absolute 
appropriation of seats, and coloured people, by no 
means of the first class, place themselves without 
any ceremony on the same benches with the 
principal Europeans. There is a kind of ante- 
chamber to the church, which is occupied by 
Liberated Africans ; and a small apartment at the 
end of the staircase, with a door opening into the 
church, admits the prisoners of the gaol to an 
imperfect participation of the service. 
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"The congregation is, throughout all 
attentive, and decorous in behaviour. It may not ■ 
be amiss to mention here a wish expressed by the 
late Rev. John CoHier, when he was second chap- 
lain, that the town should be divided so that each 
ch^lmn should have a distinct charge. One great 
difficulty, however, stood in the way of the 
execution of this plan — the want of a second 
building which could, with propriety, be employed 
as a place of worship under the ministry of one of 
the colonial chaplains. The colonial school-house 
is the only one sufficiently large ; and this is so 
insecure that fears are entertained lest it should fall 
down under the weight of the present occupants. 

"The propriety of a parochial division may, how- 
ever, be made a subject of serious consideration 
as soon as a second place, suitable for the reception 
of a congregation, shall be erected. The place now 
used, besides its limited - extent, has the disad- 
vantage of being too remote from the eastern part 
of the town, inasmuch as it is situated quite at 
the western extremity. A church in the eastern 
division, or, as it is commonly called, Settler Town, 
would certainly bring about a great increase of 
worshippers. 

" Hitherto the chaplains have endeavoured to 
counterbalance the defects of the inconvenient 
situation and limited accommodation of the church, 
by carrying their labours collaterally into those 
places where they seem most wanted and likely to 
do the greatest service. The soldiers of the 
garrison receive instruction in their barracks, and 
the discharged soldiers of the late 4th West India 
Regiment are taught in the hut appropriated for 
their residence. No part of the population of the 
Colony stands more in need of improvement than 
the serving and discharged soldiers — none so fre- 
quently implicated in crimes of violence, or in those 
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depredations upon property with which Free Town 
is so grievously infested. 

" The congregation of the Methodist Chapel con- 
sists of some Europeans, a very large majority of 
the independent and respectable coloured house- 
holders, and their families, including the greater 
number of the school children with some Liberated 
Africans, placed in the families as apprentices or 
as domestic servants. Service is given at the 
Wesleyan Chapel twice every day throughout the 
year. There are, besides, select prayer-meetings, 
and a variety of devotional exercises in families ; 
these lead the members of the Society to a more 
intimate connection with one another and with 
their minister. 

" The Wesleyan Chapel hitherto used is a wooden 
building. One of lai^er dimensions (sixty feet by 
forty) is now in progress outside the old one, which 
will not be taken down until the new one shall 
have been roofed in over it. The new chapel is of 
stone. A liberal subscription has been raised in the 
Colony in aid of it ; but the greater part of the 
charge must, in all probability, be defrayed by the 
funds of the Society in England. 

" A new chapel is also building at the west end of 
Free Town, for the use of the Wesleyans of the 
Maroon class, and principally by means of supplies 
furnished by them ; although aided by a large 
genera] subscription among the colonists, to which 
the principal Europeans liberally contributed. The 
chapel is of stone ; the extent sixty feet by twenty- 
four ; it is now ready to receive the roof and will 
probably be opened for service about January next 
In addition to the large congregation at their prin- 
cipal chapel, the Methodist missionaries have formed 
two regular subordinate meetings. 

" One of these is at Congo Town, a large village 
established by the people of the Congo nation, 
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Upon an inlet of the bay of Sierra Leone, about a 
mile west of Free Town. At this place a neat stone 
chapel has been built. The inhabitants are in an 
advanced state of instruction, and the care bestowed 
collaterally upon the direction of their industry and 
on their general improvement, has produced eflfects 
highly creditable to their teachers. 

" At Portuguese Town, where the second subordi- 
nate meeting is organised, the progress is not yet so 
striking ; but it is sufficient to afford good promise 
and to cherish exertion, as well by the appearance 
of present fruit, as by the prospect of an ample 
approaching harvest A Sunday-school was estab- 
lished at this place in 1819, and the instruction is 
now extended to some other days. The mission- 
aries give service as often as their occupations will 
permit in a chapel which the converts have con- 
tributed to erect. The other chief members of the 
Society in Free Town take charge of the instructions 
when the missionaries are called in other directions. 
It is said that the people of this villf^ were of 
very bad character some few years since ; but now 
they are among the most orderly and industrious 
about Free Town. Complaints are, from time to 
time, made of the vexations sustained by them 
from the malignant bigotry of a few Mahomedans 
settled in the village ; who, not content with the 
perfect toleration of their own religious exercises, 
abuse the protection so liberally afforded to them 
by disturbing the Christian worship, more especially 
on the Lord s Day, when they studiously endeavour 
by every noisy occupation to interrupt the service 
and to show their contempt of the institution of the 
Sabbath. Patience, forbearance, and temperate 
remonstrance have hitherto been the only means 
employed to counteract this offensive conduct It 
is hoped that these exalted characteristics of 
Christianity will, in the end, have the effect of 
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correcting the obduracy of these unfeeling followers 
of Mahomed, and of converting them to that true 
faith, the divine spirit and authority of which they 
so forcibly prove and exemplify. Harsh measures, 
however provoked, and even the moderate legal 
correctives, apparently required as well as warranted 
in circumstances such as those described, ought 
as little as possible to be employed in the correc- 
tion of the errors of Africans in matters touching 
religion. The free operation of reason will, in the 
course of time, convince them of the superiority of 
the doctrine and of the example of the followers 
of Christ, to those of the false prophet, as well as to 
the gross superstitions of the native paganism. 

"Several independent chapels are established in 
Free Town. One of these is administered by a 
coloured man named Domingo Jordan. This man 
is parish clerk of Free Town ; he may, of course, be 
supposed to preach doctrine congenial to that 
church. His chapel is well attended. He is a man 
of integrity and industry in several occupations of 
ordinary business, one of which is that of shingle 
manufacturer, and although he may derive some 
emoluments from his chapel it cannot be sufficient 
to warrant the slightest imputation of his zeal in the 
cause of religion to interested motives. Not a day 
passes without his morning and evening service. 
He is much respected in his station ; and a sub- 
scription, recently instituted for building a new 
chapel for him on a larger scale, has received 
liberal contributions under names which may be 
understood to convey the best testimonies to his 
character that the Colony can afford 

" The present chapel is of wood with a thatched 
roof. The new one is also to be of wood, placed 
on a foundation of stone, with a shingled roof; 
the size twenty feet by twenty-four. The fre- 
quenters of the chapel are to contribute to the 
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work in money, materials, and labour ; it is already 
in piwress. 

"There is also a numerous Baptist congr^ation, 
under the direction of a coloured man named 
Hector Peters, an honest, laborious, and persever- 
ing individual ; whose fortune has not been much 
advanced in any of the various pursuits to which 
his industry has been devoted — biuthened, more- 
over, with a family. His chapel is not more 
productive of revenue than thai of his co-operator 
Jordan, although, like him, he has prayers every day 
with unabated zeal before sunrise and after the 
hours of labour in the evening. Although these 
men cannot be supposed to be altogether qualified 
to expound the sacred Scriptures, they ;u-e persons 
of superior intelligence in their class ; and the 
rectitude of their general principles, as well as the 
example of their lives, coming in aid to their in- 
structions, their labours have an evident beneficial 
influence. This humble co-operation, therefore, 
cannot with justice and propriety be overlooked in 
any notice, however summary, of what is done in 
this Colony for the cause of religion." 

There is, however; one sad feature in connection 
with the Church history of this period, and that is 
the separation from the ranks of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society of a party headed by a local 
preacher; they took possession of a chapel and called 
themselves " West African Methodists," which they 
afterwards changed to " Maroon Methodists." Since 
then they have remained separate from the others. 

It is in strict conformity with the subject of this 
chapter to recount the great expenditure, in life 
and money, which has been made in the dissemina- 
tion of the truths of Christianity, and this has been 
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enormous on the part of the Church Missionary 
Society in particular. One and then another of its 
agents fell, and they are succeeded by others from 
year's end to year's end. When we admire the 
persistency of a Society that has so nobly faced 
difficulties for full ninety-nine years, we cannot but 
admire, stilt more, the heroism of the individuals who 
have not hesitated to stand and fight where their 
predecessors fell martyrs of the Cross. And they 
had no hope of succeeding better than did their 
predecessors. It was with a view to counteract the 
influence of the climate that the Church Missionary 
Society in 1826 appointed a Medical Committee, 
consisting of Doctors W. F. Chambers and John 
Mason Good, and Messrs. Pearson and Babington, 
to inquire into the causes of the heavy rate of 
mortality in the ranks of their agents. They 
suggested many sanitary improvements, but that 
could hardly have been expected to reduce the high 
rate of mortality. Still, Uie ranks of the mission- 
aries were always recruited by those who counted 
not their lives dear unto themselves. 

One great drawback to the success of foreign 
missionary efforts in Western Africa seems to be 
the evil influence of European residents. This 
was pointed out by Major Rowan's Commission of 
Inquiry in the following language : — 

"The neglect of public worship is very prevalent 
amongst resident Europeans ; and to this may, in 
part, be attributed the non-attendance of many who 
might be influenced by their example." * 

* p. 6s of Part I. 
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This is corroborated by the Rev. S. A. Walker 
in his valuable work entitled Church Missions in. 
Sierra Leone.* In reviewing the many hindrances 
in the cause of Christian missions, and especially 
of the Church Missionary Society, he says : — 

"Another source of hindrance to the cause, 
especially as regarded the Society's operations, 
was the example of the European residents, and 
the indifference to religion evinced by the official 
authorities of the Colony. The connection that 
existed between the latter and the Society's mis- 
sionaries was found to militate considerably against 
the independence of action, without which no Chris- 
tian work can prosper. Where character and senti- 
ments are so well ascertained, as they must be in 
such a limited community as the European popula- 
tion of a colony like Sierra Leone, the inconsistency 
of Christian men being associated with those whose 
ungodliness is notorious, for the ostensible purpose 
of advancing the kingdom of Christ, becomes more 
glaring, and must operate against the object pro- 
posed. This species of difficulty is hinted at in the 
following remarks of one of the missionaries : — 

" ' Many of the natives take encouragement from 
the example of Europeans, to cohabit without being 
lawfully married ; and they also apply to me to 
baptise their illegitimate offspring; for both Euro- 
peans and natives seem determined, notwithstand- 
ing my explanation of the rite, to look upon the 
baptism as something that must work like a gree- 
gree, or an enchantment, to bind over God, as it 
were, to adopt the child as his own.'" 

In reference to these two quotations we may say, 
as it was, so it is now, and will always be, perhaps 
worse than before. 

* pp. 301-2, 
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But there are always creditable exceptions. 
There are always those who, few though they be, 
are sensible of man's responsibility to his brother 
man, and these of the highest intellectual order. 
We have examples of these, in professional men, in 
Chief Justice Hogan and Chief Justice Fitzgerald. 
Of Governors, so far as we are informed, of Governor 
Macarthy and many others. Whenever, we pre- 
sume, such a difficulty is felt as that of making 
secularity compatible with religion, it is generally 
an intellectual defect in whomsoever it exists ; it 
is very seldom a matter of obstinacy, and a Native 
African of moderate pretensions has been able 
to steer clear of such evil example, differentiate 
matters of fact from sentiment, the ostensible 
from the real, so that he is without excuse to 
allow himself to be led away by such evil in- 
fluences. 

It might be well again to point out one more 
cause of hindrance in the cause of Church Mis- 
sions in Western Africa. This will be given in a 
quotation of the Rev. W. Johnson's, quoted by 
Walker.* 

"When the African once gets a bad opinion of 
a European there is no help. Oh that mission- 
aries and schoolmasters would make it their prin- 
cipal object at the beginning to gain the hearts 
of their people ! I know by experience that the 
missionary who has the aifections of his people 
can do more with two words spoken in season, yea, 
with a sorrowful look, than another with never so 
severe means. I have seen some who have used 

* Church Missions in Sierra Leone, p. 158. 
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the most entreating languas&, but to no purpose. 
Why? Because the individuals entreated did not 
believe that it came from the heart." 

We may add they beheved that it came from 
the brain merely. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CLIMATE OF SIERRA LEONE 

So much has been said against the climate of Sierra 
Leone that one word in explanation will be 
necessary. 

When it is said that the climate of this Colony 
is deadly, it is taken to mean that, despite all 
precautions, an European constitution cannot sur- 
vive the severity of the Sierra Leone climate. 

It would be untrue to deny that the climate has 
been insalubrious to some extent; still, to assume 
the uselessness of sanitation and other necessary 
precautions would be the height of folly. We 
have before us many instances of the outbreak 
of epidemics in one form or another, destructive 
alike to natives and foreigners, under the malignity 
of which the colonists have succumbed in varying 
proportions, but all, dependent on the degree to 
which sanitary laws have been observed and self- 
control exercised. 

When a foreigner from the temperate or frigid 
2one, taking advantage of the notoriety of the 
climate of Africa, indulges in every excess that 
must produce lassitude and mental disordei^, we 
say he is indiscreet 
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Most of the natives have died from want of 
knowledge of the laws of health or their bmely 
application ; but they did as well as their Aryan 
brethren, and their deaths are not attributed to 
the climate. 

Sierra Leone has earned, rightly or wrongly, 
various names, such as the "White Man's Grave," 
"A Lovely Charnel-house," etc We shall en- 
deavour, from the experience of others and our 
own, to elucidate the appropriateness of these 
epithets. 

The age and the circumstances which gave rise 
to these names would appear to call for some 
remarks; their antiquity, as far as the age of the 
Colony is concerned, is unquestionable, and would 
seem to have originated in the high death-rate of 
Europeans in the years 1787, 1792, 1800, 1823, 
and at other times. There can be no question 
as to the alarm and destruction caused by the 
epidemics of these years ; but to conclude from 
this fact that Sierra Leone is justly styled the 
"White Man's Grave" is talking ignorandy and 
incorrectly, for we must consider — 

(i) That the negro population suffers as well 
as foreigners ; 

(2) That the European, in coming to Africa, 
submits a frame, already inured to cold, to the 
scorching heat of the tropical meridian, which only 
a frame tempered by nature or by general modera- 
tion could endure ; and 

(3) That the African, in residing in Europe, 
has the same chances of life as the European has 
in Africa. 
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It becomes apparent, then, that the appellations 
are by no means correct or appropriate. 

The physical condition of the Colony, or, more 
correctly speaking, of Free Town zuid the River 
District, has been truly unhealthy in the past 
from want of proper sanitation and drainage of 
the swamps and morasses that lie thick under 
the mangroves and thickets lining the coast-line 
from Granville Bay up the Rokel, and from the 
Caramanca up the Sierra Leone River, whence, 
common sense has suggested, have issued noxious 
exhalations which are at present found to be the 
cause of the malarial fever. 

But this has been aggravated in most instances 
by over-exertion in legitimate and illegitimate causes, 
as well as by excessive indulgences in those vices 
that prey invariably on the nervous system, imd 
thus have rendered many a frame only ready victims 
to the African fever which otherwise might have 
subsided without much danger. 

Notwithstanding the deadliness of the climate, 
three Bishops of the Church of England have 
retired from the field with ten years' service the 
least in each case, and lived long after, and there 
are many well-known men that have resided long 
enough on this coast to have inured their frame in 
all respects like unto that of a Native. 

These remarks do not, however, apply to the 
mountain districts — the health resort of the Colony 
—whose temperature averages seventy-5ve degrees 
by day, as against eighty-eight in Free Town, Here 
Europeans thrive as well as at the Canaries or the 
Madeiras ; and the distance of this district from 
Free Town is only three miles. 
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A European of normal constitution has simply 
to observe the rudimentary laws of hygiene and 
general self-control, and, other things being equal, 
he may live as long, if not longer than the native 
himself. 

Alluding to the climate of Sierra Leone, Mr. 
Afzelius, a quotation from whom we have already 
given, and who was a botanist of the Sierra Leone 
Company, writes, under date 3rd September, 

' "The climate is very unlike that of Europe, 
but by no means bad, much less dangerous than 
many imagine. There is a sort of acid in the 
air, which has a bad effect on European con- 
stitutions. Leather moulds and spoils ; iron and 
steel rust, and are corroded ; silver itself turns 
black; veneered and glued works fall to pieces, 
and this as well in the dry as in the wet season. 

" However, with a good constitution, prudent 
diet, guarding against sun and rain, and, in case 
of indisposition, immediately using efficacious 
remedies, suppressing all strong passions, such as 
chagrin, discontent, etc. (for in hot climates the 
mind appears to have a stronger influence over 
the body than in cold), there is no doubt but that 
you may live as long, as well, and as happy here 
as in Europe, having good houses, conveniences, 
etc." 

The Rev. Thomas Eyre Poole, d.d., Colonial and 
Garrison Chaplain of the Colony from 1845 to 
1 850, writing upon a kindred subject, said : — 

"The topics which we have been just discuss- 
ing naturally lead us, in the ordinary course of 
renection, to inquire into the subject of the un- 
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healthiness of the climate, to learn what provisions 
are made for the sick, the strength and adequacy 
of the Medical Department to the emergencies, 
and to say something about hospitals. Like every 
other natural or local evil, the first of these 
questions is resolved in too hasty and illogical a 
manner, without giving it a fair and dispassionate 
examination. The bills of mortality, which are 
read as coming from that Colony, and are without 
doubt very appalling, so paralyse with terror the 
minds of those who peruse or hear of them, that 
they give themselves up to the unargumentative 
conclusion that it is no good to reason upon the 
point, that it would be a reductio ad impossibiU 
so much as to attempt making non-residents 
believe that it was possible to live at all in Sierra 
Leone. This is not dealing with the subject in 
a way consistent with the principles of common 
justice, or conducive to the ultimate attainment 
of something like a rational explanation of the 
question. 

"The fatality of the climate to European health 
and life cannot be in the least disputed. That it is, 
also, irrelative of all extraneous circumstances 
arising out of individual indiscretion and in defiance 
of the most prudent measures to compete with and 
resist its ejects, most destructive to European and 
even native life, will, I should say, be admitted 
by five out of six who can judge upon the subject 
And, until the local causes of unhealthiness, the 
indigenous provocatives to mortality are removed, 
no isolated opinion nor favourite theory will abolish 
the fact, too experimentally known and too fre- 
quendy witnessed, that it merits the title of a 
Land of Death ! That precautionary measures are 
more indispensable there than in any other parts 
of the world to ensure anything like a tolerable 
chance of escaping with your life, is admissible. 
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This is to say no more than advise people to 
exercise additional caution in a town or country 
where a contagious disease is raging. It alters 
not the fact, however, that the disease itself is there, 
and in all its virulence, when its effects are con- 
tinually perceptible ; imprudence will, of course 
accelerate in any place, and with any prevailing 
cause of sickness and death, its final consequences, 
and the neglect of such methods as are most adopted, 
and perhaps only adopted, to stay or keep off the 
evil cannot but lead to its invariable effects. Yet 
the exceptions, I should imagine, to the general 
and primary tendency of the climate to destroy 
health and life, arising out of such examples, in- 
stead of expl^ning away anything of its dreaded 
character, rather assist in confirming the originaJ 
proposition. 

" On the other side, again, to be so completely 
hurried down the stream of popular prejudice, and 
so mastered by the shock which is given to the 
mind by the actual unhealthiness, and even welt- 
accredited deadliness of Sierra Leone, as to come 
to such conclusions as, that neither remedy, nor 
preventives, nor prudence, nor constitutional quali- 
fications, nor acclimatising are of any avail to 
mitigate or lessen the mischief, is talking like a 
child. 

" Not only do persons live there, but live to a g-ood 
age, enjoy health, and thus afford living proofs that 
no rule is without its exception. 

"And what may not be hoped for, under the 
Divine blessing, from attention to drainage, cleaiily 
habits, well-ventilated and airy houses, the intro- 
duction in common use of glass windows, the 
removid of all decomposed vegetable matter, and 
those many other artificial and scientific resources 
which are now continually pouring themselves into 
the Colony .* 
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"A short remark may serve to close these re- 
flections. The healthiest and most careful person 
may become a victim, on very short notice, to the 
climate ; the most reckless and dissipated may 
survive for years those acts of madness which 
kill the majority; the most delicate may be spared 
to see the most promising longevity shortened in 
a few hours. So much for the unhealthiness of 
Sierra Leone ! " 

From the foregoing quotations it is clear that no 
unconditional character can be given to the climate 
of the Colony, nor of any place on the face of the 
earth. Once take for granted that no remedy 
can cope with the effects of the climate, no pre- 
caution either, and despair and despondency and 
irrational enjoyment answer the rest On the other 
hand, anyone coming to the Colony fully alive to 
the exigencies of animal life, and exercising every 
caution — the opposite of what he is called upon 
to exercise under an European climate, and adds 
to that — that gem of longevity — moderation and 
sobriety and vigilance, he will never be so preyed 
upon by what has suggested that pessimism which, 
always finding adherents in every ^e and clime, 
indulges in useless epithets such as the "White 
Man's Grave," but on the contrary, in a cooler 
and calmer moment, when his powers of mind 
and body are resuscitated and refreshed by the 
dew of the African heaven from above, will delight- 
fully call, and not unaptly too, what some have 
styled the "White Man's Grave," the "White 
Man's Garden." 

In a question like this, where one is naturally 
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interested, he will, I conceive, be heard with less 
authority, except by way of quotations. To this 
end I propose throwing myself unreservedly upon 
the patience of my readers by inflicting them with 
quotations to substantiate the fact that Sierra 
Leone is not what designing men have repre- 
sented it to be — a valley of dry bones. The 
first quotation is from a despatch addressed by 
Major-General Turner to Earl Bathurst under date 
February 22nd, 1825. Reporting on the conditioQ 
of the Colony, the Major-General remarked: "There 
is great capability of improvement in the Colony 
and many sources of wealth, whilst the climate is 
by no means so bad as it has been represented." 

The Rev. S. A. Walker, a writer on Sierra Leone, 
observes : — 

" In speaking of Western Africa as a field of 
European enterprise, the climate must for ever form 
a subject of commanding interest — in fact, it is the 
topic, in connection with Sierra Leone, which has of 
late years eng^ed public attention, so much so, that 
while, except in religious or military circles, the 
circumstances of this Colony are almost totally 
unknown and unheeded, its name has almost passed 
into a synonym of the words ' pestilence ' and 
'death,' and friends and relations shudder as they 
listen to the announcement that this individual or 
. that is about to proceed thither in a military or 
missionary capacity. The climate of Sierra Leone 
is decidedly hostile in ordinary circumstances to 
European constitutions, hence it has obtained the 
appellation of the ' White Man's Grave ' ; but 
notwithstanding its bad name, if it is compared 
with the settlements on the Senegal, with Cacheo 
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and Bissao, and the Porti^ese factories, with the 
Gold Coast, or with the West Indies, there is 
strong reason to believe that the situation has 
greauy the advantage in point of Healthiness." 

It is not uninteresting to contrast European 
sensibilities at home on the subject, with the indiffer- 
ence — deplorable in some of its features — exhibited 
by those who are actually inhaling the pestilential 
atmosphere of Sierra Leone. 

A travellfer {F. H. Rankin) who visited the 
Colony in the year 1834, after describing the 
melancholy feelings with which a European might 
anticipate a journey, even for a short time, thus 
proceeds ; — 

"A slight intercourse only with the European 
residents is needed to modify his forebodmgs. 
Little apprehension of death is indicated by the 
countenances of the community. Active horse- 
men, busding merchants, gay officials, move on 
all sides, with a cheerfulness little consistent 
with enduring dread of the king of terrors. The 
church, he minks, must surely be filled with a 
population hourly looking for dissolution. He 
visits it; it is nearly empty. There are a few 
black soldiers, a few black servants, and a goodly 
show of Sunday-school children, but scarcdy any 
of the ill-fated whites preparing themselves for 
their inevitable interment. Where are they ? They 
are enjoying the easy hours, released from the cares 
of the week, riding to the racecourse, sailing on the 
bright estuary to Pirate's or Cockle Bay, or chatting 
at home. He casts his eye on the walls of the 
church to decipher the tablets which must doubtless 
abound to the memory of those victims who are 
stated to be innumerable. Two marbles only he 
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perceives, one on either side of the aisle ; he reads 
the records on them, which state them both to have 
been erected to om€ and the same individual ; and 
even this individual not a white mart3rr to the 
climate, but a young man of colour killed in battle 
at the Gambia." 

Mr. W. Singleton, who was deputed by the 
Sodety of Friends* in 1820 to make some iaquiiy 
into the native languages spoken on this coast, 
arrivedin 1821. Speaking of the climate, he says :— 

" That a considerable number of Europeans die 
here is a fact; but it is my opinion that not one- 
fourth of them die merely from the effects of the 
climate. If those who complain so loudly of the 
bad effects of the climate were fully persuaded of 
the truth of their own complaints and desirous of life, 
would they not endeavour to counteract, instead of 
accelerating, the prc^ess of those effects ? 

"A good manager here rises early (six o'clock), 
takes a plate of roo-e (like our oatmeal gruel), pro- 
ceeds to business till eight, eats a sufficient breakfast, 
keeps as much in the shade as possible, at his 
books or other mercantile business during the rest 
of the day, dines at four, always has a salad on his 
table, drinks moderately, rises soon after dinner to 
walk till six, when he takes coffee, and after sitting 
a while over a glass of wine and water, retires early 
to rest, and repeats on the morrow the routine of 
to-day. Thus he is able to reside twenty or thirty 
years on the continent, with a good portion of 
health." 

* The Qnakcn now. 
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WEST AFRICA 



West Africa may be briefly described as that part of 
the Continent of Africa that lies 23J degrees north and 
south of the Equator ; that is, places situated between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn extending 
for 3,000 miles along the Atlantic, with a breadth of 300 
miles. 

All these places were formerly called Guinea, but have 
now been separated into Sen^ambia and Guinea. 

The principal places in Sene^ambia are — St Louis, 
Goree, Cape Verde, Dakar, Ruiisque or Rio Fresco (be- 
longing to the French), St Mary's, Fort St James, Bara 
Point, Elephant Island, Jilifri, Albrida, Gumel, Dramanet, 
Bambara, S^o, Port Alt, Jalakonda or Manling, Timbucktu, 
and many other places under the British Government 
The capital of the French in Sen^ambia is St Louis, and 
that of the British is Bathurst on the River Gambia. 

Countries which lie between Senegambia and Guinea 
belong to the Portuguese ; they were formerly British, 
but have since been transferred. Bulama, the most 
important of them, is situated at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. Besides Bulama, there are Cacheo, Bissao or 
Bissagos, St Dominic River, Ghinela, and Bijuba. 

The second and most important division of West Africa 
is Guinea. The original name was Genui* (heat), so 
the natives called it African merchants and Arabs, 
Geneva or Genehoa; this the Portuguese corrupted 
into Guinea, and appli^ to all places they discovered 

* The common theory that the Guinea Coast was so called becauw 
the first coins (tf that denomination were made from {fold obtained 
from that locality is a monstroos supposition. It is rather more 
reasonable to suppose that the coin was so called from the bet of it 
having been obtained from Guinea, which word signifies heat 
453 
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between the Rivers Senegal and the Kameruns; but 
Guinea proper extends from Cape Ledo, Tagrin or Sierra 
Leone on to the Kameruns, and includes the Grrain Coast, 
Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and the Slave Coast The 
Grain Coast was so called by the Portuguese on account 
of the large quantity of millet, maize, rice, and other 
grains found there, and includes French Guinea (Rio 
Nunez on to Konakri), the Isles de Loe, Sierra Leone, 
Sherbro or Rio Cerbera, Monrovia, Bassao, Rio Cestos, 
and Cape Palmas, etc The Ivory Coast was similarly so 
called because a large quantity of elephants' tusks were 
found there; it extends from Cape Palmas or Cape of 
Palm Trees to the River Apolonia, and consists princi- 
pally of Tabu, Cape Lahou, Jack, Half Jack, fiassam, 
and AsinL 

The Gold Coast (coast abounding in gold) extends from 
the River Appolonta to the Volta, and includes the 
kingdom of Ashanti, Akem, Denkera, and many others, 
with the seaport towns of Dixcove, Axim, El Mina, 
Cape Coast, Wineba, Salt Pond, Prampram, Akra, Addo, 
and Kuitta. 

The Slave Coast consists chiefly of Dahomey, including 
Little Popo, Grand Popo, Port Seguru, Baghlda. and 
Whida, Lagos, Bagadri, Yoruba Benin, Bonny, Biafra, 
Old Kalaba, Wari, Brass, Forkados, as far as the Kameruns, 
All these places were called the Slave Coast, because 
slaves were mostly obtained from them to supply European 
markets. All places on the Slave Coast are situated in 
the Bights of Benin and Biafra. 

The B^ht of Benin extends from the River Volta to 
the River Niger, and the Bight of Biafra from the Niger 
right on to the Kameruns. But apart from this division. 
West Africa is also divided into the Windward and 
Leeward Coasts from the direction of the Trade winds 
which blow from the Sahara across the Atlantic. The 
Windward Coast includes Senegambia and Guinea as far 
as the Grain Coast, and the Leeward Coast extends 
further south. 

The coast-line of West Africa is very low for hundreds 
of miles north and south of Sierra Leone. But Sierra 
Leone itself has mountains of great height, the tops of 
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which are generally covered with clouds. There is a 
range of mountains forming a sort of backbone along the 
coast, which in some cases, as at Cape Verde, approaches 
the sea. The Mountains of the Moon are I3,cxxi feet. 
Generally, we might say that wherever, in West Africa, 
the mouth of a river opens into the sea, the country is 
unbroken and flat 

The rivers of West Africa are many. The most impor- 
tant are the Sen^al, the Gambia, Rio Grande, Rio Nunez, 
Rio Pongo, the Mitomba or Sierra Leone, the Sherluro, 
Mesurado, Volta, the Quora Joliba or Niger (the most 
important), the Congo, and the Kamenins. All these have 
their sources in the heart of the country, and are divided 
into many branches or tributaries which communicate 
with one another and are navigable by small craft. 

MIXTURE OF RACES AND LANGUAGES 
Long before Europeans came into Africa, the continent 
had many powerful states and kingdoms, chief among 
which were Carthage and Numidia; they were also very 
rich. But years rolled by and they were conquered by 
the Romans, until Gensericus, King of the Vandals, came 
over from Spain and founded the kingdom of the 
Vandals ; but in the sixth century the Roman general, 
Belisarius, rescued it from Gilimar, the last of the Vandals. 
The Agarenes and Saracenes were the Arab descendants 
of Hagar and Sarah. They bad crossed the Red Sea 
during the reign of the Emperor Honorius, and peopled 
the whole of North Africa westward. The Turks followed 
them, with whom they soon became masters of Egypt, 
the Barbary States, and regions about the Sahara ; diey 
intermarried with the natives, and, by spreading their 
religion and language, became mixed up with them. 
Besides the Agarenes and Saracenes, the northern and 
western parts of Africa contained many tribes of Arabs, 
which had, for several years, settled down in Egjrpt, along 
the coast of Africa next the Red Sea, and eastward and 
southward as far as Zanguebar, Mozambique, and Sofala. 
These ancient Arabs were descended from Ishmael and 
Esau ; and the greatest African historians hold that th^ 
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were tbe first inhatMtants <^ Barbaiy and Numidia. After- 
wards Melek Inferik, King of Arabia Felix, came into 
Africa with five tribes of Arabs, viz. the Sabeans, Zinha- 
gians, Makamudians, Zentes, the Gomers, and the Hoares, 
from whom have descended six hundred races of the 
Bereberes or Barbariajis ; and a great number of Africans 
have traced their descent from them. The Sabeans 
first settled in Barbary, bnt those that first came to 
Numidia, Tingitana, and Libya were called Chiloes w 
Xiloes. Afterwards they fell to quarrelling with each other, 
and their conquerors, takit^ advantage of it, compelled 
them to take refuge in the mountains ; others migrated to 
more populous countries, where, by marrying with the 
natives, they adopted their customs and came to dwell in 
houses, giving up their habit of dwelling in tents. 

* LAKGUAGE 

Custom and religion control language ; hence tt will be 
clearly understood how, from adopting the custom and 
and religion of the Arabs, the African language came to 
be mixed up with Arabic There were three principal 
kinds spoken in ancient Africa, viz. : — 

Chila, Tamazegt, and Zenetie. But the true Bereberes 
or Chiloes, the most ancient African race scattered through- 
out the continent, spoke a language that differed from tbe 
others in pronunciation and in the meaning of many 
words. The natives who lived near the Arabs adopted a 
large number of Arabic words. Those on the Atlas 
Mountains and the people of Barbary, between Atlas 
and the sea, spoke a corrupt form of Arabic called Chila 
and Tamaz^t 

The Bereberes bordering on Tunis, and from Tripoli to 
the desert of Barca, spoke corrupt AralMC, so that the 
pure Arabic was not spoken in Africa, although generally 
used in writing. 

In the country of the Jollofs, Tombut, Meli, Gagas, and 
Ganese, the Zunge language was spoken. In GubercaoQ, 
Quesena, Perzegreg, and Guangra, they spoke the Gube 
dialect, and in Nubia, one that resembled a mixture of 
Aratuc, Chaldaic, and Egyptian. This is also the case 
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with the countries bordering on the Niger, whence have 
arisen the Shoa, Bagami, Bomu, Kandiu sou^ of the 
Sahara, Tubu in the Lebana, Manda, Wadai and Maifri 
near Bomu, Gezere, Kara Kari, Haussa, Muirio, Gube, 
Dehuku, Gbali, Eligba, and many others. 

When the Mohammedan Arabs conquered Egypt, the 
Egyptians adopted their language and, afterwards, that 
of the Turks. Only the Christians preserved the pure 
Egyptian lat^^uage as spoken before the conquest 
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GOREE AND SENEGAL 
Now and again in this wcu-k down to 1816 reference has 
been made to Goree and Senegal as constituting the head- 
quarters of Sierra Leone for military purposes. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to give a succinct account of these places 
from the earliest date down to 181& The Island of Goree 
originally belonged to the Dutch, and was their earliest 
West African possession, having been given to them by 
one Biram, King of Kayor. The Dutch gave it the name 
Goree in memory of their island of that name in Zealand, 
since lost Here they built two forts — Nassau on the plain 
and Nassau on the hill — for the security of their goods and 
servants, and held possession of them until 1663, when the 
Ei^lish invaded the island and took possession of the forts 
in the name of the Rc^al African Company, They wer^ 
however, turned out on the 24th October, 1664, by the Dutch 
Admiral, De Ruyter, who sent Abercrombie, the English 
General, with forces to the Gambia. De Ruyter having 
repossessed Gtoree, the Dutch remained in quiet settlement 
thereof until 1677, when the French Vice-Admiral, Count 
d'Estrees, with a small squadron of six men-of-war, dis- 
possessed &em of it by forcing the Dutch to surrender. 
He thereupon set fire to the forts and sailed away. Under 
the Treaty of Nimeguen between France and Holland, the 
island was surrendered in 1678 to the use of the French 
Senegal Company, which under a patent became solely 
possessed of it, and restored the forts and changed names 
3 o 3 
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to Vermandois and St Francis. Siiux dien fbc island ' 
became ttte headquarters of the French Sen^al Componf , 
where they erected general storehouses and dwelUngs for 
the convenience of trade, and established along the coasi 
as far as Bissao. Their trade at the difierent stations 
was conducted hy factors, and their chief factor or agent- 
conductor was allied governor, but subordinate to the 
agent-general at Senegal. 

HISTORY OF LAGOS 

L^|Os, or Li^as, as it is called in old books, lies in the 
Bight of Benin, and is about the youngest of His Majesty's 
West African Colonies, older only than Southern and 
Northern Nigeria. It became a British colony only in 
1861, ten years after the repulse of the Dahoman army 
t^ the Abeokutans. Before 1851, Lagos was only known 
as a slave-trading depdt, and is the pent from which 
Samuel Adjaie Crowther had been shipped on board 
a Portuguese slaver in 1821. 

Peopling 0/ Lagos. — The story of the peopling of Lagos 
is too singular and interesting to be passed over unnoticed 
The earliest accounts state that the channel or lagoon of 
Li^os was the course by which the English and the 
Portuguese entered into Benin River for the purpose c^ 
trade. C<Hnmerce appears to have attracted some adven- 
turous Yoruba emigrants to the Island of Ido or JEdo, 
opposite to Lagos. Here they settled down and engaged 
in agricultural industry, the produce of which they bartered 
with slavers. Some time in 1790, when the slave trade 
began to be carried on largely on the Island of Lagos^ 
these Ido settlers found it rather inconvenient to cross the 
lagoon over and again to barter their wares, and so they 
crossed over and settled in Lagos, the slave market itsel£ 
Later on their number was increased by new arrivals from 
Benin. 

Ind^endence of Lagos. — Lagos soon grew in importance 
from the wealth derived from the slave trade, and Ido 
declined ; but Lagos sttU owed allegiance to Benin, and 
her King, although of Yoruba descent, did homage to the 
Kit^ of Benin. In 1830, however, the King of L^os 
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"grew fat and kicked." He refused to pay the usual 
tribute to the King of Benin, Such was the state of affairs 
down to 1 85 1. 

Dahcptan attack upon Abeokuta. — In the meantime the 
King of Dahomey was in the habit of waging war with 
the King of Abeokuta, politically the mother-country of 
Lagos, Several times previously the King of Dahomey 
had been successful in his attacks upon Abeokuta, which 
had so elated him, that now, in 1851, he threatened to 
destroy it The Abeokutans had now grown wiser by 
previous reverses, and were prepared for a desperate 
struggle. They had received intelligence of the impending 
invasion, and were determined first of all to dispute the 
fording of the River C^ by the Dahomans with a fcH-ce 
1 5>ooo strong. 

R^uUt of the Amaxons. — "The Amazons formed them- 
selves into a dense column, they crossed the river with 
a rush, cutting the Egba line in two, and scattering the 
enemy like chaff. Had they then followed up their first 
success, it is probable that they would have succeeded in 
entering the town with the rabble of fugitives; but the 
male corps of the Dahoman army was some miles behind, 
having been out-marched by the Amazons, and the com- 
mander of the latter did not consider it advisable to enter 
a town containing 50,000 enemies with a force of but 3,000 
disciplined troops. The Amazons consequently extended 
beyond the ford, and remuned halted until the male corps 
was close at hand, when they advanced to the attack. 

" In the meantime, every man, woman, and child in the 
town capable of holding a musket had crowded to the 
walls, which were, in the words of an eye-witness, ' black 
with people, swarming like ants.' The Amazons advanced 
across the plain, which was utterly destitute of cover, in a 
species of column of companies, and under a most furious 
discharge of musketry, deployed into line; then after 
firing rapidly for a few moments, rushed madly on to the 
assault Such a merciless shower of balls and slugs met 
them from the walls that, notwithstanding the most con- 
spicuous gallantry and a wonderful contempt of death, 
they were repulsed with considerable loss, and, retiring 
beyond musket-shot, formed up in a line facing the town.. 
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The Egbas did not venture to leave their fcvtifications in 



"By this time the male Daboman army corps had crossed 
the ford, and advancing across Uie plain, extended to the 
right of the Amazons, so as partly to encircle the town, 
and, if possible, embarrass the defmce. 

** The whole force then advanced within musket-^hot, and 
a furious discharge took place on both sides. That portion 
of the plain which was occupied by the right of the 
Daboman attack was still covered vnth dried and yellow 
grass reaching to the waist, the left being bare through tbs 
grass having been burned some days before. An American 
missionary, who chanced to be in Abeokuta, observing this, 
directed those Egbas near him to fire the grass, and a 
strong wind blowing at the time towards the advancing 
Dahomans, in a few minutes a vast sheet of flame bore 
down upon them. To conceive the rapidity with which 
a 6re will under favourable circumstances sweep across 
a plain of dried grass, it is necessary to have witnessed 
such a sight The male Dahoman army corps, finding 
itself suddenly confronted by a roaring, crackling pyramid 
of flame, fairly turned and fled. They had OMife out to 
fight, not to be roasted, and they bolted for their lives. 
The King, as soon as he saw the course affairs were taking, 
hastily recrossed the river with 200 followers, leaving 
orders for the Amazons to cover the retreat and hold the 
ford till nightfall. 

"The victorious Egbas sallied out in thousands, and threw 
themselves upon the devoted band of Amazons, who were 
extended in three lines with the flanks drawn back. In 
this order they kept at bay the whole Egba force, the first 
line firing and retiring through the second and third line, 
and then forming up again in rear to reload, and the whole 
thus retreating slowly upon the river. Arrived at the ford, 
they formed up in a compact mass ; and, in spite of the 
repeated furious charges of the E^bas, held their ground 
until nightfall, when the enemy drew off and retired within 
their walls. 

" Early next morning the Amazons picked up such of 
their wounded as the Egbas had not murdered, and retired 
in excellent order across the river to the village of Johaga, 
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about fifteen miles from Abeokuta, the Egbas hovering 
round them during their retrograde movement, but taking 
care to keep at a safe distance. At Jobaga a sharp 
skirmish took place, resulting in the repulse of the Egbas, 
and from that point the retreat of the Dahomans was not 
further molested. 

" The Dahoman force employed in this expedition con- 
sisted of some 3,000 Amazons and 5,000 male Dahomans. 
The Amazons lost very heavily, nearly 1,800 dead women 
soldiers being counted by the missionaries of Abeokuta at 
the ford and under the walls of the town. The men being 
little engaged, did not suffer much. The Egbas eng^^ed 
outside the town, both before and after the assault, were 
estimated at over 20,000, and quite 40,000 persons bore arms 
during the defence of the fortifications. Very few Dahoman 
prisoners were taken : the Amazons even when disarmed 
refused to surrender, fighting on and biting their foes, and 
were consequently hacked to pieces."* 

Reduction ef Lt^s. — From this time Kosoko, usurper 
King of Lagos, who had exiled the r^htful kii^, Akitoyi, 
in league with the King of Dahomey, used every means to 
distress him by attacking Badagri, where the exiled king 
and some British merchants were, killing some and burn- 
ing down the town. The English then interfered, stormed 
and reduced Kosoko to submission. He, however, fled, 
and Akitoyi was reinstated. A treaty was then made with 
the king, preventing the slave trade from being carried on, 
and a British Consul was placed there. King Akitoyi 
died soon after, and was succeeded by his son, Docemu — a 
weakling — during whose reigfn great disorder and misrule 
prevailed. This led to the cession of Lagos in 1861. 
Kosoko was, however, permitted to return to Lagos, and 
granted a pension for life at the rate of ;f 400 per annum. 

At first Lagos was made a separate colony, but was 
afterwards placed under Sierra Leone, although still re- 
taining its Council ^id Lieutenant-Governor. Several years 
after it was mei^ed into the Gold Coast, when the latter 
place was separated irom Sierra Leone. 

• Undo/FttUh, by A. B. EUis. 
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Copy of that part of the despatch of the Sierra 
Leone Company to their Governor and Council at 
Sierra Leone, dated 22nd March, 1799, which 
respects the settlement of the Maroons in Africa. 

Thb immediate object of the present despatches ts to 
direct you to take the earliest measures for carrying the 
wish of His Majesty's Government and the determination 
of the Court of Directors respecting the Maroons into 
execution, and you wi]l in the first place take into your 
consideration the question whether it will be most pniden^ 
all circumstances considered, to endeavour to purchase for 
them some island on the African coast or to resolve to fix 
them (assuming the consent of the natives to be obtain- 
able) in your own neighbourhood. 

We are strongly convinced that it would be unde»rable 
and even dangerous to mix them with the Nova Scotians 
in Free Town, and that it would also be very far from 
prudent to place them anywhere on the same side of the 
Sierra Leone River; but the circumstance of our being 
already possessed of two square miles of land on the 
BuUom Shore, and of our having some time ago obtained 
leave from the natives of that side to place there a few 
black families who were expected to migrate thither from 
America, but who from the want of satisfactory testi- 
monials of their character were not encouraged by you to 
come, has suggested to us that possibly you may be 
inclined to think that spot preferable to any other, or that 
at least it may be resorted to if no other place is afforded. 

The Island of Bananoes has been thought by us to be 
on many grounds the most desirable situation for them 
that we know in Africa. 

We understand that it is healthy, fruitful, and abounding 
with good water. It is also at no very inconvenient 
distance from Sierra I^eone and it has been in the hands of 
a very friendly chief. 

On the other hand, we fear that if purchasable at all it 
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may not be so till after some lapse of time and that it 
may cost no inconsiderable price. We also understand 
that the title of the present proprietor is disputed, and 
that there is reason to fear lest we should involve both 
ourselves and the Maroons, if settled there, in disputes 
which may be at this time existing and which may have 
risen to some height on the neighbouring continent 
These are the chief grounds on which we fear that it may 
not answer to purchase the Bananoes and on which we 
also doubt whether you will think it worth while to lose 
much if any time in making the attempL The more 
recent and accurate information which you possess wilt 
of course dictate to you in a great measure what ought in 
tiiis respect to be your line of conduct If there are any 
other islands to the south of the Bananoes, and even at a 
somewhat remote distance from Sierra Leone, which you 
may be able to purchase and which you may judge 
suitable^ or if even there is any part of tiie distant coast 
on which you think they may be placed with more 
advantage than at Sierra Leone or in its neighbourhood, 
you are by no means precluded from doing this, nor, as 
we conceive, from employing the King's cutter for this 
purpose in running down the coast ; but there are many 
obvious reasons for preferring an insular situation in our 
own ne^hbourhood. 

If we were to desire the sort of situation that we should 
judge the most desirable it would be one which should be 
so near and commodious that the Maroon Colony might 
be not unfrequentiy visited and inspected by our Sierra 
Leone Governor and other servants, and that goods 
might be sent to it from our Colony in open boats, and 
that it might also be kept in check by an idea prevailing 
among the Maroons that a Sierra Leone force might at 
any time be brought among them to keep the peace or to 
execute the laws of the place. Perhaps in this case an 
idea might be excited among our own colonists of its being 
possible to obtain some assistance from the Maroon 
Colony to keep the peace at Sierra Leone, and thb idea 
m^ht prove of some use. On the other hand, it is of 
equal, and indeed in our view of superior importance that 
the Maroons and Nova Scotians should be placed at a 
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sufficient dittmce to pmreot the jealousy between the 
two bodies which we fear will be too easily excited in 
each, and also to reoiove the dai^er of our being assailed 
at any time by the jcnnt complaints of these two 
descriptions of people and of our being attacked by the 
tnrbalent and disaffected of each party with their united 
force. 

It is also desirable to separate these two bodies on tiie 
ground of the great difference in civilisation and owrals 
which exists between them, for we fear lest the Nova 
Scotians should be more disposed to imitate the poly- 
gamy, the more uncivilised manners, and the other evil 
qualities of the Maroons, than the Maroons will be to 
emulate any of the advantages <A the Nova Scotians, and 
we wish you in determining where to place the Maroons 
to take every circumstance of this sort into your very 
serious consideration, and it is on this ground that we 
think an insular situation such as that of the Bananoes 
may be preferable to that of the Bullom Shore. We have 
for this reason been desirous of furnishing you with the 
most accurate description of the present character of these 
Maroons that can in this country be obtained, and we 
annex a paper furnished at our request by Mr. Buller, 
a respect^e gentleman lately cxime from Nova Scotia 
and known to Mr. King, and also another paper fur- 
nished by Mr. Lawrence Hartshome, of Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, a Member of the House of Assembly, who 
is now in London, the same gentleman who assisted in 
the removal of the Nova Scotians from America and who 
certified their character to Mr. Clarkson as well as he was 
able antecedently to their embarkation. We think it 
proper here to observe that as we were certainly led to 
thiidc much too favourably of the Nova Scotians by the 
testimonials which we received and by the appearances 
which they first exhibited, it must be feared that the 
Maroons may not answer fully to that character (in scxae 
respects a veiy favourable one) which is given of tiiem, 
and that they may [HOve in tiie same manner as the 
Nova Scotians unreasonable in their expectations as well 
as open to suspicions of the Sierra Leone Company, and 
that especial difficulties may arise when the time shall 
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come at which their allowance from the Company shall 
cease and they shall be compelled to live entirely l^ their 
own labour. 

In point of civilisation we conceive that the Maroons 
are very little, if at all, superior to the native Africans. 
They are, however, not so much addicted to drunkenness 
as the natives of the coast, and have the advantage of not 
being as yet accustomed, like them, to kidnap and sell one 
another. 

The settlement of the Maroons in Africa, so iar as 
respects the adults among them, can therefore, we fear, 
contribute little to its civilisation. 

Something should be attempted with respect to them 
both in the way of civil government and of instruction, 
and the utmost care should also be taken that they may 
neither become themselves victims to the slave trade nor 
in any way participate in its guilt 

It may for this reason be desirable to retain them, either 
in one community or in two or three smaller ones, which 
may afford protection to eadi other on account of their 
inalnlity to speak the African language, as well as for 
otber reasons ; it may not be difficult to do this at the first 

A doubt, however, may be entertained, and especially if 
tiiey are fixed on the continent, whether men so little 
accustomed as they were in their native country to a 
r^ular and industrious mode of life, and so used to wander 
over the mountains, will not, more or less, disperse them- 
selves after a certain period ; and it may not be thought 
very material by Government nor may it be within the 
power of the Sierra Leone Company, without too great an 
expenditure of their funds, to detain them where they may 
first be settled. Care, however, should be taken tiiat at 
whatever time and in whatever degree they may disperse 
themselves there may be as littie danger as possible of 
their involving themselves in wars with the natives by 
committing any depredations upon them as well as of 
their resorting to the slave trade for support, and at wiiat- 
ever future period they may be chained by the natives 
with any crime, it will be the duty of the Government at 
Sierra Leone to try and punish them for their offence. 
An assurance <rf your intention to do this may pertiaps 
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operate as an inducement to the natives who live near any 
neighbouring place at which you may wish to settle them 
to permit you to execute that wish, especially as we are 
persuaded that the highest sense of the justice of our 
Goveranient now prevails in all the parts adjacent The 
children in this case may possibly be many of them 
suffered to remain in our schools, and to these in a great 
measure we look for the reward of that labour which will 
have been bestowed both on them and their parents. 

We think it proper to notice to you that our Chairman 
has written to Messrs. Hodgsons, of Liverpool, to know 
the price at which they would sell the Isles de Los and the 
quantity of land capable of cultivation which they there 
possess, but he has received no answer, and we have little 
hope that those may suit the Maroons as we understand 
the soil is barren. 

We wish you distinctly to understand that the Govern- 
ment have resolved to direct that the Maroons shall be 
sent from Nova Scotia so as to arrive at Siena Leone 
about the middle of November, even though no informa- 
tion of your having actually fixed on a place for their 
reception should arrive here antecedently to their sending 
the final orders. We wish, if possible, to hear from you 
before the last orders shall be given, and we trust that the 
V^er may return in time for us and for the Government 
to write letters to America which shall arrive some few 
weeks antecedently to the embarkation of the Maroons, 
and we therefore request you to make to us any sug- 
gestions which your own experience and local knowledge 
may dictate respecting the measures to be taken in 
America, and particularly such as may r^^ard the promises 
or expectations of land to be given to the Maroons, and 
the conditions which it may be proper to annex to those 
promises. We have not yet prepared any despatches for 
America, and we cannot, therefore, at present address you 
upon it with any particularity, nor can we at all precisely 
dictate what preparations it will be necessary for you to 
make for receiving the Maroons in Africa, partly because 
your own means of judging are in many respects superitn- 
to ours, and partly also because we hope that such vessd 
or vessels as either we or the Government may send to 
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you will be in time to convey to you some further com- 
munications before the Maroons shall arrive. 

We think it proper, however, now to observe that a shop 
or storehouse and a house for the reception of a white 
governor or headman, as well as for a cleric or storekeeper 
and a schoolmaster, and, perhaps, for a surgeon (several of 
whom may possibly reside together), seem to us likely to 
be necessary ; a small church which may be used also for 
a school-house, as well as for any public meeting, either of 
the body of the Maroons or of the headmen among them, 
will be material 

In constructing these buildings we are persuaded you 
will see the propriety of avoiding in the most careful 
manner all material expense, and you will also bear in 
mind the uncertainty which we have already remarked 
to you whether the great body of the Maroons may be 
disposed to continue lor^ near the spot in which these 
buildings will be erected 

We incline to think that either three or four acres of 
land for each Maroon man, two for each Maroon woman, 
and one for each child will be sufBcient Whether any and 
what land shall be annexed to each house will depend 
partly on the question whether the Maroons shall be 
placed in one or more townships, a point which we leave 
to your decision. 

We understand that about 560 Maroons in all are Hkely 
to migrate to Africa, of whom about 150 or 200 are able- 
bodied men. 

We request you to keep distinct accounts of the sums 
expended on account of the Maroon Colony, and to certify 
them to us with very clear and proper vouchers. 

The period of the detention of the Viper cutter may 
depend much on the time which you find to be necessary 
for determining the place at which the Maroons shall be 
settled, but it is desirable for the reasons already stated, 
as well as with a view to prevent any inconvenient deten- 
tion of this vessel of Government, that you should use 
your best diligence in determining the points necessary to 
be settled before her return and in preparing your de- 
spatches to be broi^ht back with her. 

She will be able to convoy back any vessel which may 
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be returning. We request that you will not fail to send as 
duplicates of your de^tches by every other means in yoor 
power, and that you will write by any ship which may be 
likely in a reasonable time to reach America, both to the 
Governor of Nova Scotia and also to Mr. Hartshome, who 
is on the point of retumii^ to Halifax, as soon as yoa 
shall be able to inform them of the place at which the 
Maroons are to be landed. 

We should be glad to receive from you the best estimate 
you may be able to form of the total expense for the first 
year which you think likely to attend the settlement of 
these Maroons, and we wish also to know what quanti^ 
of provisions you think it will be necessary to allow them, 
and for what period of time, and what quantity of each 
sort you would advise, and at what periods to be sent by 
Government from hence. It has appeared probable b> 
Mr. Dawes, whom we have consulted on the subject, that 
about twelve months' provisions will be necessary, of which, 
however, we conceive that a great part ought to be rice, 
and a stock of this it may be prudent therefore for you 
to take measures immediately to purchase. He inclined 
to the opinion that all the bouses for the Maroons should 
be built for them before their arrival by the natives, but we 
understand that the Duke of Portland has expressed to 
Mr. King his opinion that the Maroons are likely firom 
their habits in Jamaica to be capable of building very 
sufficient houses, and in a short time for themselves. We 
think each Maroon should have a credit to a small amount 
of the shop or storehouse of the Company, which he ^outd 
be permitted to spend by degrees and in articles to be 
approved of by us, and which should be in lieu of part of 
his provisions, and we conceive that this credit as well as 
his provisions should be afforded to each person only as 
the condition of his working regularly at his lands and 
in such a manner as shall render that land sufficient to 
support him at the end of the twelvemonth. 

We also request that you will fiimish us with such 
estimate as you may now be able to form of the expense 
which has been on the whole actually incurred hy us in 
settling the Nova Scotians at Sierra Leone. 
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